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PREFACE. 



There is an old adage, — " It is not what we learn, but what we remember, 
that makes us wise/' In Seminaries for youth a considerable portion of 
time is devoted to the study of History, which, in a majority of cases, is 
presented to the mind of the student in so confused and imperfect a 
manner as to render its retention in the memory very difficult, and 
frequently produces, in after life, a distaste for historical reading, and 
incapacity of separating fact from detail, or cause from effect, in the great 
drama of the world represented in the revolutions of history. To 
remedy this defect has been in a great measure the object of the present 
work, that by the medium of rhyme the leading facts of history may 
be acquired by rote at an early age, and form a gradation for after 
knowledge. It must be understood that such rhyme has been composed 
solely for the purpose of being committed to memory by young people, 
and that it lays no claim to the title of poetry. The biographies of the 
monarchs of England and France, which illustrate the verse, by inciting 
comparison of rulers and events of cotemporaneous epochs, will, if 
attentively read and considered, render the history of each country of 
comparatively easy attainment. Suchif association may be carried out, 
and the progressive civilisation^ the tw6 countries investigated, by the 
more advanced student, in the slight sketches of literature, arts, manu- 
factures, &c., which it has been thought necessary to add to the outb'ne of 
civil and military affairs to which the term history is usually applied. 

Much care and attention have been devoted to the compilation of the 
Genealogical Tables as affording an explanation of all changes in the 
order of succession. It is to be hoped that this brief summary of the 
vicissitudes and changes of two great nations during ten centuries^ may 
stimulate the intelligent student to the perusal of those admirable and 
comprehensive historical works which form so valuable a portion of the 
literature of England and France — ^that this imperfect glance may form 
the steps to the Temple of Knowledge — the mile-stone pointing out the 
way to the City, rich with the memorials and treasures of the Pas^t* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It ought never to be forgotten that Christianity was introduced into 
Britain during the rule of the Romans. Fifty-five years before Christ is 
given as the period when Julius Ctesar landed at Deal, but his incursions 
were confined to the Southern coast, and the Roman power did not attain 
to any great extent in Britain imtil Ostorius Scapula and Julius Agricola 
took the command. It was Ostorius Scapula who defeated Caractacus, 
one of the bravest of British chiefs. Caractacus and other British captives 
were taken to Rome in the year a.d. 52, during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, five years previous to the preaching of the Apostle Paul, and 
remained there two years later. From this period, Roman ships must 
have brought many christian worshippers to Britain, as by the middle of 
the second eentury, British christians amounted to a considerable number. 
Many authorities assert that Lucius, who died in 189, was the first 
christian king of Britain.* In the third century, we have the names of 
Alban, Julius, and Aaron, as British martyrs who suffered during the 
persecution of the Emperors Dioelesian and Maximian. During the 
reign of the Emperor Constantine, in the fourth century, the whole Roman 
Empire was divided into four great Prefectures or governments, Britain 
being included in the jurisdiction of the Prefect of the Gauls, who held 
his court at Treves, and afterwards at Aries. The Councils held by 
Constantine at Aries, in 314 and 353, were attended by British christians. 
After the hurricane attendant upon the fall of the Roman power in the fifth 
century, which visited with peciUiar severity the more distant provinces, the 
Britons were the first to recover from the blow, and to construct a civil 
and ecclesiastical polity capable of uniting them in one social community, 
and of preserving the same unity under the pressure of all external force. 
The four dioceses in Wales, namely Menevia, or St. David's, Llandaff, 
Bangor, and Llanewly, were founded at a time when Britain had no 
connexion with Rome, and we have the names of seven British bishops 
who refused to render tribute to the Anglo-Saxon kings. Persecuted by 
the Pagan colonists, who burned the churches and ravaged the^island 
from east to west, the British christians took refuge amid the mountain 
fastnesses of Cambria or Wales, and in Cenaw, or Cornwall, ^hich was 
called West Wales. . Many of them fled to that part of Gaul called America, 

* We are told that A.D. 162 Lucius began his reign as first CSiristian king of the 
Britons, who, after seventy-five pa^n kings, was sent in the year 165 to Pope Eleu- 
therus, to receive Christianity. The sainted Pope, knowing the devotion of the 
monarch, sent to him two doctors, Paganinus and Duinarinus, to convert the king to 
Christ, and to wash him in the salutiuiy ablution. This ceremony subsequently took 
place at Galesia. Twen^-eight bishoprics were founded and inaugurated there, 
under three archbishops. The first was at Londoina, to which Loegria was subjected; 
the second at York, to which Deira, or Yorkshire, with Albania, or Scotia, was 
subjected ; the third in Cambria, where is the city of Legions (Caer-usk) ; that such 
a ci^ was once situate on the river Severn, its walls and edifices still testify. — From 
£^ Trcmdatlon of the Latin Chronicle of Thomas 8proU^ an Augustine monk, who Hved 
about A.D, 1274, reign of Edward the First, 
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or Brittany, and Cadwallader, one of the most celebrated of British kings, 
sumamed ^Hhe Blessed,'' died a penitent and pilgrim at Rome. 

After the connexion between Britain and Rome was entirely severed, 
two great parties prevailed in the southern parts of the island ; a Roman 
party headed by Aurelius Ambrosius, a chieftain of imperial descent, 
and another supporting the cause of Vortigem, a British chief. During 
these contentions, the Scots and Picts, ancient enemies of the Britons, 
continued their predatory warfare, and reduced the country to the 
greatest misery. While Vortigem was contending with Ambrosius, 
two Jutish Ealdormen, or Chieftains, Hengist and Horsa, arrived in 
the Isle of Thanet with three creels or vessels, and a small train 
of chosen followers. According to some of the chroniclers, Vortigem 
invited Hengist and Horsa as his allies. Others represent them as 
exiles from their native land. All historians, however, agree that the 
Jutes warred successfully against the Picts and Scots, and that the Isle 
of Thanet was bestowed upon them as a reward for driving back to their 
barren moors these troublesome foes of Britain. The expectation of the 
Jutes increasing with their power, provoked the hostility of their allies in 
Britain. Assisted by their kindred, the Saxons, under the command of 
Ella, the Jutes obtained possession of the fertile county of Kent. 
Encouraged by the news from Britain, fresh reinforcements arrived from 
the coasts of the Baltic, and the great tribe of Angles acquiring the 
eastern part of the island, gave it the name of East Anglia, of which the 
modem counties of Norfolk and Suffolk constituted the greatest part. 
After more than 300 years of constant warfare, the British chieftains 
were overwhelmed by the power of the invaders. State after state was 
wrested from them, until all the different kingdoms of Britain were known 
by the name of the Heptarchy,* and the island, the greater part of which 
in 823 fell under the sway of one monarch, became the inheritance of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who caused their own language, customs, laws, and 
institutions to become paramount. 

We subjoin a list of the Anglo-Saxon kings, commencing with 
Egbert, who in 828 had become lord of all the states south of the 
Humber, and whose subsequent victories compelled the sovereigns of the 
lesser States to become his vassals.-|- Egbert was declared, in 830, by 
the inhabitants of Surrey, Sussex, Essex, and Kent, to be the rightful 
king by descent and blood.f 

* Sir F: Palgrave rejects the terra Heptarchy, as signifjdng seven kingdoms. 
He observes that at no one period of our nistory were there ever seifen kingdoms 
independent of each other, and that if we include the kingdoms subservient to larger 
itates, the number must be increased. 

f There were many States of Britain which remained distinct after the accession 
of Egbert, and the difi^rent subordinate chieftains retaining the right of declaring 
war against the other Anglo-Saxon States, were miserably divided by internal feuds. 

^ The Saxons, like all the numberless tribes of the mighty Teutonic race, came 
from Asia at the beginning of the Christian era. Every century witnessed the tide 
of emigration, and during these overflowings the Saxons settled themselves upon 
three coasts, namely the coast of the Elbe, the coast of the North Sea, and the coast 
of the Baltic. In the sixth century, three tribes of Saxons, one of which was the 
Jutes or Angles, divided Holstein between them. The learned are not apeed 
whether these Saxons made their way to Holstein along the coasts of the Baltic, or 
whether from Sweden by the Danish peninsula. — Dr, R, Solger* 
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ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 

Began to reign', Began to reign 

Egbert, the son of Alchmund - - 830 i Edmund the Pious, Bon of > q., 

Ethelwolf, son of Egbert - - - 837 Edmund the Elder, . j" - - ^^^ 

Ethelbald, sonofEthelwolf - - 857 | Edred 946 

Ethelbert, do. - - - 860 ! Edwy, son of Edmund the Pious, - 955 

Etheh^ do. ... 866 ! Edgar, do. - 958 

Alfred, do. - - - 872 I Edward the Martyr, son of Edgar, 975 

Edward the Elder, son of Alfred - 901 i Ethelred, do. 979 

Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder 925 ! Edmund Ironside, son of Ethelred, 1016 

DANISH LINE OF KINGS. 

Canute, son of Sweyne, > ini7 I Harold Barefoot, son of Canute, - 1036 

King of Denmark, j- - - - ^"^' | Hardicanute. do. - 1039 

SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

Edward the Confessor, son 
Ethelred and Emma, sister 
Richard, Duke of Normandy, 



of 'J Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 'J 
of >• 1041 brother-in-law to Edward the > 
y, } Confessor, - - ) 



1066 



The Saxon Language, — Dr. Arnold has observed that the History of 
England properly commences with the coming of the Saxons, as it is 
from them England derives its language, laws, and institutions. Our limits 
permit but a brief allusion to the interesting subject of the Saxon language. 
Upon their entrance into Britain, the Saxons were a people without litera- 
ture, their expressions simple and artless, adapted to the common wants 
of life. Thus the names of trades — as builder, ploughman, thresher, shoe- 
maker, smith, &c. — are, with few exceptions, Saxon, as also the names of 
wild and domestic animals, of the days of the week, and of natural objects, 
as eard for earth, waeter for water, wold for wood or wild, treo for tree, 
for sea, deal or dale the division between the hills, fell or edge, which 
signifies mountain, as Sea Fell, Blackstone Edge; hame or home, as 
Claphame ; tun or town, as Cynges Tun, or the king^s town ; holm^ 
a grassy eminence surrounded by water, as Rush-holme ; halla for hall, 
haUa Haroldi^ the hall of Harold; the word glee is pure Anglo-Saxon; 
the harp was handed round at festivals, and he who could not join in 
the glee obtained little consideration. The letter A was the earliest 
western designation for water; hence the little river Aa, on wliich Amster- 
dam is placed ; the German form is Au, whence Don-au or Danube (the great 
water), Elder-ow (Etherow), the water of adders or otters ; Linlithg-ow 
and Glasg-ow (gliding water), the Lancashire river 'Douglas, D'ou-glass 
(dark shining water). Agairx, from the Wend element of the British language, 
Derwent is only der went (the water). From the same root, Wind-sor, Wind- 
er-mere, Win -Chelsea, Wind-le, near Prescot, Lancashire, Winchester, 
Vent-nor, &c. Don (with its varieties Ton, Tan, &c.) implying "great,^' 
is the name of various rivers* in Scotland, Durham, and Yorkshire, Don- 
caster, &c. ; every Don should have its co-relative Dee (little) ; and this 
is so — one Scotch Don actually joining with a smaller stream Dee, and 
their plural Deen, giving its name to their outfall at Aberdeen. The 
Yorkshire Don has two lesser streams, which, united, join it as Deam. 
The Don, in its variety Tyne, in Durham, has its Tees. Some streams 
take their name from dividing one tract from another, as Tueda or Tweed, 
a thing cut in two or two-ed, as this island is by the Tweed. So the 
Severn severs England from Wales, and the Trent (German^ tcetwv^VL^ 
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dividing) divided East Anglia from Mercia. Dr. Jobnson remarks that 
o£.tlie two languages, Rom^in Teutonic and Teutonic German, from which 
our primitives are derived, words of one syllable are chiefly Saxon or 
German Teutonic, and words of two syllables or more Roman Teutonic. 
As civilization and knowledge of the arts of life increased, new words 
became necessary to express new ideas, and the works of the Roman 
poets being assiduously studied in the monasteries, Latin terms became 
incorporated into the language.* About the middle of the twelfth century 
the Saxon language takes a form in which the beginning of the present 
BInglish may be plainly discovered ; for although William the Conqueror 
endeavoured to abolish the Saxon tongue, by causing all the laws to be 
written in Norman French, and established schools in which French and 
Latin were' taught, few French words were introduced until a century 
after the Conquest. 

The Christian religion, as we have observed, never suflered more 
persecution than during the long wars of the Saxon Pagans. It was 
during the rule of Ethfelbert, King of Kent, that the means of imparting 
to the colonists of Britain the saving truths of the Gospel were prepared 
hy Gregory the First, who then held the situation of bishop or patriarch, 
which is now usually termed Pope of Rome. Augustin and forty 
missionaries were dispatched into Britain, a.d. 597, to carry his designs 
into execution. Ethelbert, having married a Christian princess, Bertha, 
daughter of Charibert, King of Paris, was not altogether unacquainted 
with the character and mission of Augustin and his companions, and 
received them with great kindness when they landed in the Isle of Thanet. 
The conversion of Ethelbert was followed by that of ten thousand of the 
men of Kent, who were baptized on one Christmas day. Desirous of 
affording the means of performing divine worship widi decency and 
aolemnity, the building of the cathedral of Canterbury was commenced-jr 
under the auspices of Ethelbert and his Queen, and ample possessions 
bestowed upon the priests who were to become its ministers. The 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to the North of the Humber followed 
that of the kingdom of Kent, and before a century had elapsed Christi- 
anity was firmly and sincerely believed throughout Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Learning speedily followed in the train of Christianity. Gildas, the most 
ancient British historian; Adhelm, Bishop of Sherboume; Bede, bom in 
Durham, in 670, author of an Ecclesiastical History of Britain; and 
Alcuin, the preceptor of Charlemagne, were the most eminent scholars of 
the age. The literature of Greece and Rome began to be studied in the 
monasteries ; and the cloisters of Northumberland became the repositories 
of ancient learning. The light of knowledge was not diffused, however, 

^After the communication of the Anglo-Saxons with the Soman missionaries, 
the Roman alphabet was introduced, and vellum or parchment supplied the place of 
wood, which appears to have been the materisd upon which the Anglo-Saxon poems 
were written, m the Runic characters. The verb tmrUe^ derived firom the Teutonic 
root reitzen^ or reiesenj to scratch, or tear, is a testimony of this usage. — /Sir J, 
PdLgrave, 

t The present cathedral of Canterbury, though ancient, is of date long subsequent 
to the age of Augustin. After a great fire, which consumed the cathedral in the 
eleventh century, it was rebuilt by Lanfranc, and other portions are of yet later 
periods. 
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amongst the people of Britain until the reign of Alfred the Wise, 
A.D. 872, the fifth monarch in descent from £gl)ert, who, having delivered 
his country from the incursions of the Danes and Scandinavian pirates, 
applied himself, like Charlemagne, to encourage the milder arts, and 
dispel the darkness of the age. By founding schools,* and refusing to 
confer honours or puhlic dignities upon those who objected to attend those 
schools, Alfred effected an entire change in the habits of the people of 
Britain.i(' Of self-culture, no example could be more efficacious than that 
of the King, who was entirely ignorant of letters until he attained the 
age of twelve. The verses recited by the minstrels, as the harp went 
roimd at the festivals in his father's halls, captivated the eager mind of 
the An^- Saxon Prince, and the book of poems promised by his mother 
Osburga to the first who could read f£, stimulated the royal youth to apply 
himself steadily to obtain the reward, and add new stores to the verses 
his memory had treasured. To supply the deficiency of masters in early 
life, Alfred, like Charlemagne, invited learned men from foreign countries 
to settle in his dominions, by whose means he was enabled to acquire the 
learning he so eagerly sought.} Teaching himself Latin by translating, 
Alfred was induced to attempt to render into Saxon a version of the 
Bible. This difficult undertaking, only partly completed at the death of 
tibe monarch, gave the impulse to others, and large portions of the 
Scriptures, translated by learned men, were introduced into Anglo-Saxon 
homilies or sermons. Extracts from the works of Augustin and Gre- 
gory, the translations of the Consolations of Philosophy by Bcethius, 
of the Chronicles of Orosius, the fables of -/Esop, the Hand Boc, or 
Manual of Observations, with a translation of the History of Bede, 
were evidences of the literary labours of a King, a great part of whose 
reign was passed in warfare, and who was afflicted until the end of 
his days with an internal disease which defied the efforts of medical 
skill. Neither the poetical nor musical talents of Alfred, nor his 
affection for book Latin, impeded the conscientious performance of 
his duties. His activity pervaded every department of the State ; he 
founded and fortified cities, built castles and palaces, provided a fieet 

* Oxford has claimed Alfred as the founder of the University. The crypt or 
Yaolting under the churdi of St. Peter bears the name of the learned Grimbaad, by 
whom it is said to have been constructed. 

f Aldermen, Mayors, and Goyemors were foroed to go to school rather tiban give 
ttp their emoluments or oommand. Those who were too old to learn, or so utterly 
unfit as to reader their case hopeless, were forced to find a substitute, a kinsman^ 
vassal, or slave, to supply their plaee. Thus a succession of persons qualified by 
education to render tnemselves useful to the community were secured. — Bvr Pi. 
Palgrcme. 

X Grimbald of Gaxd, Johannes Scotus, or Erigena, the latter who had visited 
Athens, and versed in the Greek, Hebrew, Syriao, Chaldee, and Arabic languages,, 
came into England at the invitation of Alfred. Asser, a native of St. David's or 
Meneira, was the great Mend and confidant of Alfred, to whose pen we are indebted 
for a biography of the Anglo-Saxon monarch. 

** No monarch had a clearer perception than Alfred of the station which religion 
should possess in the commonwealth. The reverential observance of the Sabl^th,. 
the provision for the destitute, and the tenth part of the produce of the land set 
apart for the clergy, were the temporal advantages of the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs to Christianity, and were rigimy enforced by Alfred. The shive 
or villain who tilled the soil, and who could prove that his master c/Qc\?^^<^\!^»r 
services upon the seventh day, was absolved from Yds oaAii oi cJVjfc^^eitfafc, «d^ ^J^cXaScas^ 
his freedom." — /Sir F, Palgrave.. 
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to defend the island against future attacks of the Danish pirates, instituted 
Aldermen and Sheriffs, and comiis for the administration of justice. The 
legal government of Alfred was so superior to that of his predecessors, 
that the most important laws and institutions of Britain have been 
ascribed to his wisdom. The investigations of the learned, which have 
of late years been directed to tracing out the origin of those institutions 
which laid the foundation of the British Constitution, have proved that 
the legal fabric was of gradual growth, that Alfred selected, amended, 
and rejected such articles and statutes of Ethelbert,* Ina, and Offa, and 
their successors, as appeared to him most eligible, and best suited to the 
exigencies of society. The division of England into Shires and Hundreds, 
trial by jury,-[- the "frank pledge," or the regulation by which the lower 
orders were formed into companies or bands of ten or more, mutually 
responsible for each other's appearance, have all been considered as 
established by Alfred, although he, strictly speaking, had no claim to their 
invention. The efforts of the great Anglo-Saxon king were rather directed 
to the equitable administration of the law in the courts of justice, which he 
frequently attended, than to its amendment in the Doom-Book. Alfred 
was the defender of the widow and the fatherless, and .the protector of 
the poor against rapine and oppression. If, however, he discovered that 
judgment had been perverted by bribes, hatred, or malice, he punished 
the offender most severely. There is an ancient tradition of London, 
that Alfred caused forty- four judges who had given fklse judgments to be 
hung in one year as murderers. 

The son and grandsons of Alfred the Great, Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan, and Edmund the Pious, carried out the wise regulations of 
the great Saxon legislator. The Danes, who had been defeated by 
Athelstan, after an absence of nearly fifty years, again made their appear- 
ance in England during the rule of the incapable Ethelred, a.d.977. 
A force commanded by Sweyne, King of Denmark, accompanied by 
Clave, King of Norway, continuing stationary upon the coast of Britain, 

* Ethelbert, King of Kent in 597, had reduced the traditionary legal customs of 
the Kentish Jutes into writing. Offa was King of Mercia, Ina Kmg of Wessex. 

The basis of the political institutions of all the tribes of the Grerman race waa 
the confederacy of relations, or "magship," of which the "maguen," or members, 
were bound to protect each other. These magships consisted of twelve householders ; 
ten magships formed a confederation called a "tithing," also called a "tun," or town; 
Twelve tithings were again united into a larger confederation, called a hundred, the 
old Saxon hundred being 120. Several hundreds formed a " ga," or shire ; all the 
shires were united under one tribe. Each magship was bound to send its represen- 
tative to the town council, each town to the assembly of the himdred, each hundred 
to the general " folk," or tribe meetings. These meetings appear to have been the 
model for the Witenagemotte, or assembly of the sages, the foundation of our present 
parliament. The Witenagemotte was composed of three orders, or estates, namely, 
the clergy, the great earls of the realm, and the thanes, who were all landowners, 
^ whose oualification for a seat in the Witenagemotte was to possess certain hydes of 
land. — x>r. B. Solger^s Lectures upon the Customs of our Ancestors, 

f In the legal codes of the ancient German law books, parties, after having laid 
their case before the hundred, appeared before the elders of a district, who acted as 
umpires and assessed compensation for injuries inflicted. The words of the old law 
were "let amends be made, or let the law be borne." The laws of Ethelbert and Alfred 
contain detached tariffs of many of these assessments of damages due to injury done 
to person, reputation, or property. Every limb of the body had a fixed money value'. 
In the hundred meetings the official attendants of the court were separated from each 
other by hazel wands connected by ropes, to break which was an inexpiable offencoi 
May we not here trace the origin of our present bar. — Dr. i2. iSb^er. 
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and carrying their depredations into the interior of the country, go 
intimidated the indolent Ethelred, that he attempted to purchase peace, 
and drive away the invaders, by the payment of a tribute called Dane« 
Geld. Payment after payment of this tax continued, until the sum of 
fifty thousand pounds was eventually exacted from the cowardice of 
England, a.d. 1002. Finding the inveterate foes of Britain persisted, 
notwithstanding their promises of peace, in laying waste the island, the 
cowardly Ethelred, who thought no means too base for the extermination 
of his foes, gave orders upon the feast of St. Bride, November 13th, 
1002, for the massacre of all the Danes in the British dominions.* 
Sweyne, the King of Denmark, in revenge for this wicked deed, attacked 
Britain with such inveteracy as to reduce it to the extreme of misery, and 
compelled the treacherous Ethelred to fly from his kingdom. The expelled 
monarch of Britain took refuge at the court of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, to whose sister, the Lady Emma, he had been united juAt 
before the dreadful day of St. Brice. Sweyne, who ruled a year over 
England, died in 1015, when Ethelred returned to Britain, and after an 
unhappy reign of thirty- seven years was succeeded by his son, Edmund 
Ironside. This warlike prince only surviving his father one year, was 
succeeded by Canute, the son of Sweyne, who married Emma of Nor- 
mandy, the widow of Ethelred, and thus the sway of the adcient enemies 
of Britain became firmly established. Canute, who ruled with great 
wisdom and prudence, and made no alteration in the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
was succeeded by his sons, Harold and Hardicanute. The vices and 
incapacity of these princes caused the English to wish for a return of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, and Earl Godwin, one of the most powerful 
Anglo-Saxon nobles, proposed inviting the only surviving son of Emma 
and Ethelred, who had resided nearly thirty years at the court of his 
relatives in Normandy, to occupy the English throne. Edward, whose 
inclinations tended rather to a cloister than a throne, yielded with some 
reluctance to the persuasions of Godwin and the influence of his cousin 
William of Normandy, who intimated to the English that if they refused 
to recognise the son of Ethelred and Emma as their king, they would 
experience the weight of the Norman power. To understand whether 
such a menace had aught of intimidation for the English, it is necessary 
to retrace our steps for more than a century, from 1041 to 912, and relate 
how the stem cousin of the Anglo-Saxon Edward became the sovereign 
of a wealthy and powerful kingdom. William, Duke of Normandy, who 
thus hurled defiance to England, was the fifth in descent from Rollo, the 
chief of the Northmen or Norwegians, who, invading France in 912, 
obtained from its monarch, Charles the Simple, that portion of the 
territories of France afterwards known by the name of the kingdom of 
Normandy, of which Rouen formed the capital. Rollo and the Northmen 
or Normans, embraced Christianity, and their children amalgamating with 
the native population of the country they had conquered, lost their own 
language, and gradually acquired the Lingua Bomana, or French. Uniting 

* A portion of the Danes who had not been expelled from England by Alfred, 
established themselves in East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria. Guthrum, their 
leader, embraced Christianity. The period of the iiile of the Danish kings in 
England was 25 years. 
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sagacity as a legislator to warlike ability, RoUo framed laws for the Ikew 
community, and, by the imrtitufion of eodenastical establishments, gftvd 
religion a permanent home in the land. He established a tribunal called 
'4'£xchiquier,'' with powers resembling English courts of assize, Which 
tribunal, composed of bishops, lords, and citizens, in the year 1489 became 
stationary at Rouen, under tjie name of a parliament, which parliamant gSLVt 
rise to similar bodies in the other provinces. Long^sword, the son of RoUoi 
resembled him in valour and virtues. Wise and prosperous was his rule^. 
Richard the Fearless, the son of Long-sword, who triumphed , over his 
^nemy, Louis TOutremer, the son .of Charles the Simple^ lived to witness 
the extinction of the -Carlovingian dynasty, a.d. 987. Richard Sans 
Peur, or the Fearless, left two sons, Richard and Robert, and a daughter^ 
Emma, whose marriage with the Saxon king, Ethelred, was fraught with 
such important consequences to Britain. Richard the Good, who suc^ 
ceeded his father in the dukedom, encouraged learning,* promoted the 
science of agriculture, and the pursuits and enterprises of commetoeu 
Duke Robert, the father of William, afterwards the conqueror of En^aad, 
making a pUgrimage to the Holy Land in 1031, compelled the Normaa 
barons, before he set out, to swear fealty to his son, then but eight yean 
of age, and receive him as their future duke. Occupied in Warfare, from 
his earliest years, with the lords of the neighbotiring provinces of Anjott 
and Brittany, who endeavoured to take advantage of his youth and 
inexperience, Duke William manifested a spirit and sagacity woriAij of 
Rollo and his descendants. Under his rule and that of his uncle Richard 
there arose in Normandy a race of wise, active, and loyal nobility, and a 
people honourably distinguished as they are at the present day from the 
refijt of France by their energy, activity, and habits of industry.f Such 
was the kingdom, and such the ruler of Normandy in the year 1041, 
when the Anglo-Saxon dynasty was restored in the person of the son of 
EHhelred, Edward, called the Confessor, from his lavish donations to the 
church. Just and merciful in his judgments, the promise to observe the 
laws of the good king Edward was inserted in the coronation oath of all 
his successors until the Revolution, when parliament abrogated the ancient 
form. Edward the Confessor married Editha, the daughter of Earl 
Godwin, and advanced her brothers Harold, Sweyne, Tostig, smd Gurth, 
to many posts of honour and dignity. All the sons of Godwin were bold 
and able men ; Harold, in particular, who held the great earldoms of 
East Anglia, Essex, and Cambridge, was distinguished for his bravery 
and eloquence. Elated with the favours bestowed upon them, and 
trusting that their relationship to the Queen would enable them to 
maintain an ascendancy in the coimsels of the placid Edward, Earl 
Godwin and his family were deeply mortified to perceive that the affections 
of the monarch were more with the country in which his youth had been 
passed, than with that of his birth. The English court, into which 

* In the eleventh century the schools of the more learned monasteries in 
Normandy, such as that of Bee, ramished England with two archWdiops, and received, 
even at that remote period, future Counts and Dukes, as well as clergymen, amongst 
the students.— JVq/«««(w ScoWs Inaugural Address at the Ovoens College^ Manpliester. 

t The districts of France which arc the best cultivated and most productive at 
the present time, must he considered the Nord, Normanhy, and Beance. 
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Norman customs had been introduced,* soon became filled with 
foreigners, who were nominated to the government of fortresses, and 
aspired (however disqualified by habits and education) to fill the 
bishoprics of England. Advancing in years, and childless, Edward the 
Confessor, in the year 1057, recalled to England, from Hungary, the son 
of Edmund Ironside, who, dying soon after his arrival in London, left a 
feeble infiant, Edgar the Atheling, or the Prince Royal, the heir of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs. It is asserted Jthat Edward the Confessor, 
dreading the evils which might result to the kingdom during the 
minority of the young Edgar, made at this period a will bequeathing 
the crown of England to his cousin, William of Normandy. The 
messMiger by whom thU bequest was made known to the Norman 
duke was no other than Harold, whom Williiun beguiled into a 
promise of assistance when the time should arrive for the prosecution 
of his chums, and compelled him to confirm his engagements by an 
oath-{- Betumed to England, and rising in repute from his talents and 
his subjugation of the Welsh princes, the ambition of Harold, who had 
succeeded to his father's honours, was re-awakened« The days of 
Edward the Confessor were numbered ; he expired January 5th, 1066, 
a few days after the solemn festival of the consecration of the ancient 
Abbey of Westminster.:^ Harold and his kinsmen forced themselves 
into the chamber of the dying monarch, who, wearied with their 
importunity, faintly intimated that the English nation might name the son 
of the deceased Earl Godwin as their king. On the very day that the 
Confessor was laid in his grave, Harold prevailed upon or compelled the 

* The Norman French Ungoago, handwriting, and style of dress became 
foshionable at the court of £2dwara the Confessor, Edward the Confessor was the 
first monarch who established the mode of testifying his assent to official documents 
by adding an impression of his great seal, a custom long established amongst the 
franks. The mark of the cross had hitherto been a[i|)ended to the documents of the 
Anglo-Saxon ldng6.—JSir F, Paigrave^a History of England, 

t Harold was flattering himself that no serious consequences would arise firom 
his unfortunate agreement with William, when the Duke summoned a great council 
of his barons to meet at Avranches, or according to another account at Saveux. The 
day preceding that fixed for the assembly, William had caused all the hones and 
i^ots of saints that were preserred in the convents and religious houses of tiie 
ooqntry to be secretly collected and placed in a large chest or hamper, in the middle 
hi the hall where the council was to sit, carefully corered with doth of gold. Duke 
William, seated in the hall, in his chair of state, addressed Harold with a loud voice^ 
" Harold, I here require thee, in presence of this noble assembly, to confirm by oath 
the promises thou hast made to me in private, namely, that thou wilt assist me to 
obtain the crown of England after Edward's death, that thou wilt marry my daughter 
Adda, and that thou wilt send thy sister into Normandy, that I may give her in 
marriage to one of my barons." The English chief, taken by surprise, did not dare 
to deny his promise, and approaching the missal which Duke WiUiam had com- 
manded to be placed upon the chest which contained the relics, laid his hands upon 
its leaves, and swore to be fiuthful to his engagements if he lived and God granted 
him assistance. '* Gk)d be thy assistance," exclaimed the whole assembly at once, as 
at a signal from the Duke the missal and cloth of gold were removed, and the bones 
and skeletons which filled the chest exposed to view. Harold shuddered and started 
back as he found he had been taking an oath of tremendous sanctity.' Harold 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse- hin^lf &om the consequences of this oath by 
alleg^g he was under coercion when he took it. — Thierry^ a Conquest of the Anglo- 
Normans. 

% Westminster Abbey, rebuilt by Edward the Confeaaot,N^«& lavm^a^\y5 ^s^WBtX., 
and had been destroyed during the Danish wars. 
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prelates and nobles assembled at Westminster to accept him as their king. 
Some writers assert he obtained the diadem by violence. 

The news of the elevation of the son of Godwin was rapidly conveyed 
by the Norman nobles in England to their duke. Historians relate how 
the stem William, who was hunting in. the park at Rouen, was over- 
whelmed at the fatal tidings, how the bow dropped from his hand, as a 
knight, pale and travel- worn, approached him and whispered hurriedly in 
his ear, "Stigand has crowned Harold, and he is king of England.' ' The 
bold baron Fitz-Osbome was the first to advise that the recreant Harold 
should be compelled to perform his engagements. When a defiant answer 
was returned to the message of Duke William by the Anglo-Saxon 
monarch, it was agreed in the great parliament assembled at Lillebone, 
that England should be invaded, and Fitzosbome and the barons promised 
to assist their lord with money and ships to undertake this vast enter- 
prise. The nobles of Anjou, Brittany, Poitu, Maine, and Flanders, and 
all the adventurous spirits of the neighbouring states prepared to join the 
Norman standard. The alleged perjury of Harold enabled Duke William 
to obtain the sanction of the papal see. The forces of the Normans and 
their allies, amounting, as some writers assert, to upwards of 60,000 men, 
landed at Pevensey, Sussex, September 29th, 1066, and on October 14th, 
came in sight of the Saxons, encamped at Hastings. Harold, who had 
heard of the preparations of his enemy, Duke William, had determined 
to await the approach of his foe in the Isle of Wight, but had been 
summoned to the north to give battle to his brother Tostig, who had 
treacherously instigated Harfarger of Norway to assist him in dethroning 
his brother. The day after the defeat of Tostig and the Norwegians in 
the neighbourhood of York, a Saxon thane came to apprise Harold of the 
. landing of the Normans upon the southern coast. Astounded at the fatal 
intelligence, Harold immediately marched southwards with his wearied 
and diminished troops, and encountered the Normans at Hastings with 
scarcely a fourth part of their force. Notwithstanding, however, this 
inferiority, and the charges of the Norman cavalry, from nine in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, (when the combat was at the 
hottest,) the successes on either side were equally balanced. It was 
then that the Norman bowmen, who had long discharged their artillery 
in vain against the English, protected by their targets, altered the 
direction of their shafts, and pointing them upwards, the iron shower 
fell with murderous effect upon the English. Finding their oppo- 
nents still stood firm, the Normans feigned retreat, to decoy them from 
their entrenchments, and the ranks once broken a desperate hand to 
hand combat ensued. Harold, who cheered on his men in the thickest of 
the fight, dropped from his steed in agony as a Norman arrow wounded 
him in the eye, and Duke William, who led on his troops with the inten- 
tion of measuring his sword with the Anglo-Saxon king, sought in vain 
amid the bold Kentish men and East Saxons for their valiant leader. 
Encircling the discomfited EngUsh, thrown into confusion at the loss of 
their monarch, Gurth, the brother of Harold fell by the falchion of William. 
Evening beheld the English standard torn down, and the Gonfanan, or 
banner consecrated by the Pope, planted in its place, announced that 
William of Normandy was the conqueror of England, and that upon the 
plain of Hastings had perished the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 



THE NORMAN LINE. 



<9rigm of t^t 'J^ut^X! of Noirmanl}^. 

The Duchy of Normandy was founded by ROLLO, a Norwegian Chieftain, in the 
time when Charles the Simple was King of France. 

Dukes of Normandy, 

Began to Reign. 

X**'^X«OllO ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« «•• •«• £^»x^» «7X^« 

2. — ^William Longne Ei>e£, son of Rollo ... ... ... ... ... 932. 

8. — Richard Sans Peur ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 945. 

4. — Richard II., son of Sans Pear ... ... ... ... ... ... 996. 

6. — ^Richard III., and Robert, sons of Richard II. ... ... ... ... 1027. 

6.— William, Duke of Normandy, afterwards William I., King of England, son of ) ^Qg^^ 
Doke Robert, ... ... ... ... ... «.« 3 



^TaliU of t^t Kotrman l^int. 

WILLIAM, son of Robert, Duke of Normandy, called King of England, by the 
title of William the Conqueror. 

Duke William was allied to the Royal Families of France and England : with 
that of France, from the marriage of Richard III., Duke of Normandy, with Adcla, 
daughter of King Robert of France, and grand-daughter of Hugh Capet ; with that 
of England, from the marriage of Emma, sister of Richard III., Duke of Normandy, 
with the Saxon King Ethelred. By this alliance, William the Conqueror was cousin 
to Edward the Confessor. 

The Sovereigns of the Norman Line who Reigned in England were — 

Began to Reign. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR A.D. 1066. 

WILLIAM RUF US, son of the Conqueror, ... ... ... ... ... 1087. 

HENRY I., youngest son of the Conqueror, ... ... ... ... ... 1100. 

STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, son of Adela, daughter of William Im I 
and the Count of Blois ... ... ... ... ... ' 

Heirs to the Dvuihy of Normandy. 

1^— Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror. 
2.>— Prince William, his son, died 1130. 
3. — Henry I. 
• 4. — Stephen. 
5. — Henry II. 
6.— Richard I. 

7. — John, the last Duke of Normandy, in whose reign the English were deprived of their dominions 
in Normandy, by Philip Augustus. 
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' WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

REIGNED TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 



Tear» 

after Chriat. 

1066. 



Brave Harold, the last Saxon monarch, was slain 

By the fierce foe, the Norman, on Hastmgs' vast plain ; 



WILLIAM "S Stem William the Ck)nqueror assom'd the command, 



THE 



CO XQUEROK. I And the Saxons he drove from their houses and land. 



in Fhtnee' 
PHILIP I. 



When King Harold, and his two brothers, fell dead at the foot of the Saxon 
standard, it was immediately replaced by the consecrated banner which 
had been sent to Duke William of Normandy, from Rome. The plain of 
Hastings was bestrewed with dead bodies ; but even amid the darkness of 
the night, the few surviving companions of King Harold were relentlessly 
pursued by a portion of the Norman troops, who gave quarter to none. 
The rest of the Normans, who remained all night upon the field of battle, 
crowded, at day-break, around their victorious leader who had earned the 
title of "The Conqueror," and was meditating what steps to pursue to 
follow out the advantage he had gained. The news of King Harold's 
death spread quickly over the land. Neither of his two sons being old 
enough to reign, the Saxon chiefs proclaimed Edgar Atheling, (grand- 
nephew of Edward the Confessor,) amongst whose adherents were the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. You may perhaps suppose that 
most of the superior clergy would have been in favor of the Saxon Edgar, 
but you must recollect that the claim of William of Normandy to the 
throne of England was supported by the authority of the Pope, and that 
Harold had been excommunicated, having broken an oath of great sanctity. 
The sentence of excommunication not only excludes from fellowship with 
the Church, but "absolves the subjects of a king from their oath of allegi- 
ance, and renders it lawful for any other Christian king to make war upon 
him. So, you see, Duke William's adherents believed themselves to be 
supporting a just cause. The rule of Edgar Atheling soon came to a 
conclusion. The Conqueror, being reinforced by troops from Normandy, 
advanced towards London, which Edgar Atheling and his adherents 
being unable to defend, became the quarters of-tlie Norman army. There 
was no alternative for the Saxon but resignation of his crown, and the 
Normans, anxious to see their triumph consummated, appointed Christmas 
Day for the coronation of the Conqueror in Westminster Abbey. Duke 
William took the oath administered to the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
which the people looked upon as the guarantee of their ancient rights and 
liberties. The new monarch soon proved he had no intention of fulfilling 
this pledge. One of his first acts, after his coronation, was the confisca- 
tion of all the property of the Anglo-Saxons in that part of the kingdom 
which he had already reduced, and intended to divide amongst his Norman 
followers. The treasures of the churches and monasteries were seized, 
and hundreds of families turned out of their homes. This course of violence 
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was continued for four years, from 1066 to 1070, when the conquest of 
England may be said to have been completed, and the northern counties 
subdued, which had made the strongest resistance to the authority of the 
invader. Forts had been erected in all the principal towns, which were 
filled with soldiers prepared to check all future revolts, for there had been 
very determined opposition to the Norman yoke during the king's absence 
in Normandy. You understand, that kingdom was now united to the 
English crown, but the king found the government of the two kingdoms 
a great difficulty to even his stem and resolute temper. As I have 
observed, when he went to look after the affairs of his dukedom in 
Normandy, his English subjects revolted ; and whilst he was at the head 
of his government in England, Philip of France took advantage of his 
absence to incite insurrections in his Norman dominions. The immediate 
result of the conquest of England by the Normans was the introduction into 
England of what is termed *'Hhe feudal si/stem,'' which (though some few 
traces, such as the selling of slaves, existed in the Saxon dynasty) was 
brought by the Normans from France. Of the territory he had conquered, 
King William" appropriated 1 422 manors as his private share ; the rest he 
divided among 700 or 800 of his followers, who became bound in return 
to do him homage, or military service, that is, to follow their monarch to 
the wars, and supply him with soldiers fully armed. The Barons again 
let out their land upon similar conditions, so that there were four degrees 
of feudal rank, viz., the king — the nobles — knights, who held their land 
from their nobles — and slaves^ who were the property of the lord of the 
soil. The Conqueror had a list of all the estates, and owners of estates, 
in England, inserted in Doomsday book, which is still preserved. Very 
few of the Saxon Thanes appear as landowners in this list ; many of them 
having been degraded into tenants of the Norman Barons. The conquered 
race beheld the invaders occupying all places of power and trust, and the 
animosity of the two races was kept up by the distinction of language ; 
Norman French being the language of the palace and the courts of 
law, whilst the intercourse of tlie masses was kept up in the Saxon 
tongue, which was assiduously cultivated in the retirement of the cloister 
and the retreats of the learned. 

William the Conqueror married Matilda, grand-daughter to Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, who was Regent of France during the early rule of 
Philip I. William the Conqueror had reigned twenty-one years in 
England, and fifty-two in Normandy, when he was killed by a fall 
from his horse, at Mante, in France, whither he had gone to make war 
upon Philip I. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

William the Conqueror instituted the Court of Chancery and the Court of 
Exchequer ; appcanted Justices of the Peace ; and fortified the five ports, Dover, 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich, generally called the Cinque Ports. 

Learned Men : Ingulphus Lanfranco, an Italian, whom William the Conqueror 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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WILLIAM THE SECOND. 

CSURNAMED RUFUS) 

REIOKED THIRTEEN YEARB. 



Ye&r» 

lifter Christ. 

1067. 

WILLIAM 
RUFUS. 



Three sons had the Norman ; the sceptre was claim'd 
By William the Second, as Rufus sumam'd ; 
Inglorious, but crafty, how short was his reign : 
In Hampshire New Forest, by T)nTel, was slain. 



Cotempwary 
in France. 
PHILIP I. 



William Rufus was the second son of William the Conqueror. His elder 
brother, Robert, took possession of the Duchy of Normandy, according to 
the will of his father. Robert was a generous and humane prince ; the 
people would greatly have preferred him to Rufus for their king. There 
was a conspiracy in favour of Robert very soon after William Rufus 
succeeded his father. It was unsuccessful ; and Rufus, finding he was not 
popular with the English, aiid fearing he should lose his throne, 
endeavoured to gain the good will of his subjects, by promises of future 
good treatment ; for the English groaned under the yoke of the Normans, 
and the oppression of the feudal system. I will endeavour to explain 
what the feudal system was. By this system every man was bound to 
serve the knight or baron from whom he held his land, to follow him to 
the wars, and to surrender himself as an hostage, if the lord was taken 
prisoner. The vassal could not leave the territory of his superior for ever 
so short a time without his consent ; he was bound to defend his honour, 
and that of every member of his family ; and worse than all, if he offended 
his lord, or was found guilty of any crime, he was too often, as in France, 
punished according to the will or caprice of his master, instead of being 
tried by the laws of the land. You cannot wonder that the people sighed for 
the good old Anglo-Saxon laws of Edward the Confessor, and Alfred, or 
that they looked upon the Norman Conquerors as aliens and tyrants. 
The great Crusade of 1096 was in the reign of William Rufus. It was 
to join this Cnisade that Robert, Duke of Normandy, mortgaged his duchy 
to Rufus, so that he might raise money for his expedition to Palestine, 
and Normandy became once again united to England. I omitted to tell 
you, in the reign of William the Conqueror, that the principal amusement 
of the Norman Kings was hunting ; and that to indulge in this pastime, the 
county of Hampshire was depopulated for thirty miles, villages were 
destroyed, and their inhabitants scattered, to make room for the New 
Forest. If the English people were discovered attempting to follow the 
example of their sovereign, as they had done in the times of the Saxons, 
the loss of an eye was the punishment. It seemed as if the monarch was 
to suffer for the injustice of this cruel law ; for Rufus not only lost his eye. 
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but his life, by the glancing aside of the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel in 
the New Forest. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Westminster Hall was built by William Rofus. The Tower is said to have been 
commenced by the Conqueror, but finished by Rufus. The Normans, who in all the 
arts of polite luxury were greatly in advance of the Saxons, excelled in architecture. 
It was not, however, until the thirteenth century — ^reini of Henry the Third — ^that 
the elegance of the Gothic architecture reached its hi^est perfection. This is the 
period of the re-building of Westminster Abbey in England, the Gathedralg of 
Amiens and Rheims in France, with the Church of Notre Dame in Paris. 



HENRY THE FIRST 

KEIQNED TIIIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 



Tears 

after Christ. 

1100. 

HEXST I. 



The Conqueror's son Henry, styled Beauclerc the Wise, 
Now seized on the crown as his own lawful prize ; 
'Gkiinst his brother, Duke Robert, this monarch combin'd. 
And for twenty-eight years him in prison confin'd. 



CotemporariM 
in Franc*. 
TBIUV I. 
LOUIS YI. 



At the time of the sudden death of William Rufus in the New Forest, 
Duke Robert, the elder brother of the king, was in the Holy Land, and 
did not hear of the death of Rufus, until his younger brother, Henry, had 
obtained possession of the throne, and had appropriated the royal treasures 
at Winchester. A great many of the people of England joined Duke 
Robert, when he came over and declared he was determined to resent the 
king's injustice. King Henry assembled a force as soon as he was told 
of his brother's intentions, but when the two armies met, instead of fighting 
a battle, an accommodation was agreed to, and Duke Robert, upon the 
payment of a certain sum, agreed to return to Normandy. King Henry 
found he had not succeeded to a very peaceful inheritance ; for the Normans 
and Saxons still continued to distrust each other, and revive ancient 
causes of dislike. You will recollect that at the death of King Harold, 
the real heir to the English throne was Edgar Atheling. Kiag Henry 
made the niece of Edgar Atheling (the daughter of the King of Scotland) 
his queen, hoping by such marriage to strengthen his claim to the throne, 
and conciliate the affections of his Saxon subjects. At the intercession 
of Queen Matilda, some of the Norman laws were set aside ; amongst 
others, the right of hunting in the New Forest was granted to the citizens 
of London, as it had been in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
privileges granted to the Saxons at this period, through the influence of 
the queen, are said to have formed the basis of Magna Charta, But we 
must not lose sight of Duke Robert. I grieve to say t\v\^ y^^^ ^^'^ 
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most cruelly treated by King Henry, who made war upon him in 
Normandy, and took liim prisoner. For twenty-eight years, the rightful 
heir to the throne of England languished in contineniont in Cardiff castle, 
where he died at the ago of eiglity, having been subjected to one of the 
most dreadful modes of torture in this barbarous age, viz., burning out 
the eyes with a red-hot copper basin. King Henry's jealousy pursued 
the son of Duke Robert, the Prince William, who was protected by King 
Louis the Sixth of France. The King of England was desirous of setting 
aside the claim of his nephew to the duchy of Normandy, the inheritance 
of liis father, Duke Robert, by the will of the Conqueror. The motive which 
prompted this conduct was, that King Henry had a son, William, whom he 
wished to inherit the two kingdoms. When you compare the histories 
of England and France, you will perceive these dominions of the English 
in Normandy were the cause of endless contention, not only between the 
descendants of the Conqueror, but between the sovereigns of France and 
England. After all th^ schemes and unscrupulous conduct of King 
Henry, he came very unexpectedly into quiet possession of the dukedom. 
Prince William, the son of Duke Robert, was mortally wounded at the 
seige of Alost, and the heir to the throne of England was drowned in 
returning from Normandy, where he had been taken by his father to 
receive the homage of the barons. King Henry did not long survive the 
loss of his much loved son, in whom all his hopes were centred. Before 
his death, he compelled the barons to promise to obey, as Queen of 
England, his daughter, Matilda, mnrried first to the Emperor of Germany, 
secondly to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Order of the Knights Templars instituted. The first king's Bpeech made by Henry 
the First. The first manufactory for woollen cloth was established in England in 
this reign, by a company of Flemish weavers, who settled in PembrokeHhire. The 
Flemings were the most industrious people in Europe.* The trade and wealth of 
Flanders was much envied by the French Kings, who made many attempts to become 
masters of the country. 

Learned Men: — Anselm, Archbishop of Canterburv, and William of Malmesbury, 
who wrote a History of England from the amval o^ the Saxons to his own times, 
and was one of the most spirited writers of the early chroniclers. 
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STEPHEN. 

KEIONED NINETEEN TEARS. 



., r Henry *B daughter, as queen, now the people reject, I q^ 

Yriti, I Stephen, Count of Blois, as their monarch, select ; I 

(. I Dire troubles and tumults, confusion and strife, j 

nr. I Distracted fair England, perturbed the king's life. J 



LOUIS m. 



Stephen was the nephew of Henry the First He was the son of Adela, 
daughter of William the Conqueror, and the Count of Blois, who was 
killed in the Holy Land during the great Crusade in 1096, in the days of 
William Rufus. Stephen had spent much time in England, when his 
uncle Henry was king, and had gained the good-will of the people by his 
kind disposition and pleasing manners. Prince William, the heir to the 
throne, was at that period in the full vigour of health, and there was not 
any probability of the accession of Stephen. Notwithstanding the promise 
which had been given to the late king, to place his daughter Matilda 
upon the throne, such was the popularity of Stephen, that when he came 
over from Normandy, at the death of King Henry, he was, by the consent of 
the barons, crowned at Westminster. Three or four years passed away, 
and then Matilda came over from France with a numerous train of nobles 
and vassals to assert her claim. She had also troops sent by her uncle, 
the King of Scotland, which being joined by some of the rebellious nobles 
of England, were a very formidable force for Stephen to oppose. Many 
conflicts took place between the forces of Stephen and Matilda. The 
party of Matilda soon gained an advantage, and Stephen was taken prisoner. 
Such, however, -was the haughty and arrogant disposition of the daughter 
of Henry the First, that both the nobles and the people began to regret 
King Stephen, ard to repent the steps they had taken in favour of Matilda, 
There was a conspiracy to block up the city of London, when Matilda was 
obliged to seek for safety in Oxford, and afterwards compelled to fly from 
the kingdom. She was very closely watched, but contrived to elude the 
vigilance of her enemies by wearing a white dress, which made it impos- 
sible for them to distinguish her when the snow was upon the ground, for 
her flight was in the depth *of winter. The harassed King Stephen was 
taken from his dungeon and proclaimed king. All these contentions , 
occupied a good many years, during which England was in a miserable 
condition. Wishing to retain possession of the crown by conciliating the 
nobles, King Stephen had granted them many favours. They had been 
permitted, like the dukes and counts of France, to coin money upon their 
own estates, and to build large castles all over the country, where they 
lived like so many petty kings, making laws of their own, and seizing 
upon the property of their tenants just when they pleased. It is said they 
robbed travellers who entered their territories, and were like so many 
captains of banditti. If you have remarked the thickness of the walls in 
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the rains of old castles, and how artfully concealed was the entrance to 
the dark damp dungeons beneath, you can imagine how little chance 
there was of escaping from these horrible places, when once people had 
been plundered and shut up by the commands of these cruel noblemen. 
The wars, too, occasioned other troubles in England. The land being 
left untilled whilst the people were fighting for either Stephen or Matilda, 
a terrible famine was the consequence. The queen of Stephen, Matilda 
of Boulogne, a princess of the Saxon line, (sister to the queen of Henry 
the Second,) exerted herself to lessen these calamities. She was a great 
friend to the poor, and founded many hospitals. The troubles of Stephen 
and his queen had not, however, ended with the departure of Matilda. 
In a few years appeared a new claimant to the throne of England, in the 
person of her son, tbe Prince Henry, a youth of great promise and 
abilities. The numerous and powerful adherents of this prince, the 
extent of his continental possessions, the justness of his claims as the 
grandson of Henry I., caused great alarm to King Stephen. A council 
being held, it was agreed, to prevent further warfare, that Stephen should 
remain upon the throne of England during his life, and at his death, the 
crown should pass to the Prince Henry, tiie son of Matilda and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Sugar is said to have been introduced into England in this reign. It was pro- 
bably brought over by the crusaders, with spices and other luxuries, from the East. 
The only refiners of sugar in the world at this period were the Arabs of Alexandria, 
who had established a monopoly of this article of consumption. Honey, before this 
period, was substituted in place of sugar. 

Learned Men: Geoflfrey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury; in France, 
Abelard and St. Bernard. 
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THE PLANTAGENET LINE. 



^xigfix of tte yUntagnut %int» 

Matilda, daughter of Henry I., King of England, married first, Henry Y., Emperor 
of Germany; seciondly Geoffirey Martel, or Plantagonet, Count of Ai^'ou. The name 
of Martel was changed into that of Plantagenet, from the circumstance of the Count 
of Aiijou wearing upon his helmet a hunch of flowering hroom, ^^plante de genet^" 
instead of a plume. 



€»!bU of V^t yUntagenrt %int. 

HENRY II., son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Matilda, great grandson of the 
Conqueror. Matilda was the niece of E^gar Atheling, descended from the Saxon Kings* 

The Sovereigns of the Plantagenet Line who reigned in England loere — 

Began to Reign. 
.. A.D. 1164. 
1189. 
1199. 
1216. 
1272. 
1807. 
1827. 
1877. 
1899. 
1418. 
1422. 
1461. 
1483. 
1489. 



AXCaMXC JL XX% ••» at* ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

RICHARD I., son of Henry II. ... ' ... 

JOHN, brother to Richard ... ... ... • 

HENRY III., son of John 
EDWARD I., son of Henry III. 
EDWARD II., son of Edward I. 
EDWARD III., son of Edward II. ... 

RICHARD II, grandson of Edward III. 

HENRY IV, of Lancaster, cousin to Richard XL, grandson to JJdward III. 

HENRY v., son of Henry IV. 

HENRY VI , son of Henry V. 

EDWARD IV. of York, great-grandson of Edward III 

EDWARD v., son of Edward IV. ... 

RICHARD III., uncle to Edward V., the last of the Plantagenets 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 

(SURNAMED BEAUCLERC) 

REI05ED THIBTY-FIYE TEARS. 



Tears 

q/ter CkrUt. 

1154. 



King Henry the Second, Plautagenet named, 
For the conquest of Ireland this monarch is fam'd ; 
I Very sage was this king, yet one act leares a stain, 
HxiTBT II. [ The murder of Beckett, in sacred place slain. 



Coiem^forariea 

VI SreMcta 

LOUIS yn. 

raii.ip 

AVOUBTUS. 



King Henby the Second was the son of Matilda, daughter of Hemy the 
First, and Geofirey, Count of Anjou. He had larger territories, and 
greater wealth than any of the other kings since the conquest. He was 
not only King of England, but sovereign of a third part of France. He 
claimed Anjou and Lorraine in right of his father, Normandy as the 
inheritance of his mother, and Guienne and Aquitaine were the portion 
of his Queen Eleanor, who had been divorced from King Louis the 
Seventh of France, by a dispensation from the Pope. You will not be 
surprised that the King of France viewed with alarm the growing 
influence and power of Henry, whom he looked upon as his enemy, and 
took the part of Thomas a Beckett in his disputes with the English King. 
This Thomas a Beckett was made Archbishop of Canterbury on account 
of his great learning and abilities, and was also appointed Lord Chancellor 
— ^two places of power and trust, which, as you know, cannot now be held 
by one individual. Beckett resigned the office of chancellor, but not 
before he had become so haughty and arrogant, as to think that he was not 
bound to obey the laws of the land, or submit to the authority of the king. 
A quarrel arose between Beckett and the king respecting the privileges 
of the church ; the Pope condemned the decrees of Henry, and espoused 
the cause of Beckett, who fled to the continent, where he was protected 
by King Louis the Seventh of France. Henry, perceiving he had raised 
an enemy it was not easy to subdue, made some concessions to Beckett, 
and there was an apparent reconciliation. Soon after Beckett's return to 
England, some act of defiance, on his part, caused Henry to utter, in an 
unguarded moment, the wish that some one would rid him of the priest; 
and three Norman Knights setting off" to Canterbury, assassinated the 
Archbishop, as he was officiating at the altar. This cruel act caused deep 
repentance to king Henry; and when he perceived it alienated the affections 
of his subjects, he offered to do any penance that the Pope might require. 
He made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Archbishop at Canterbury, and 
suffered himself to be beaten with rods. In those days personal chastise- 
ment was considered an expiation for an offence. 

I must now tell you about King Henry's conquest of Ireland, 
which was divided into five principalities or provinces, Ulster, Munster, 
Meath, Leinster, and Connaught, each province governed by a king of its 
own. The King of Connaught quarrelled with Dermot, the King of 
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Leinster, who appealed to Henry the Second for aid. The King of 
England sent Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, with other kiiights, into 
Ireland, who soon overpowered the King of Connaught ; and Strongbow, 
marrying Eva, a daughter of Dermot, became at his death King of Leinster. 
King Henry, hearing of this success, thought he would like to share the 
honours; so he went over to Ireland with a large force, and receiving the 
homage of the four kings, (who submitted to him, and promised to hold 
their kingdoms under his crown,) he took possession of the island, and 
making Strongbow Seneschal of Ireland, he did away with the title of 
king, and called. himself " Lord of Ireland;" so the people were obliged 
to obey his laws, and their kingdom was united to England. I have not 
told you whether King Henry was a better king than Stephen. He 
ordered most of the castles to be destroyed ; and the people, not being 
forced to act as soldiers to defend these castles, had time to cultivate the 
land; and he made many good laws, which enabled his people to dwell in 
their houses with safety, instead of being plundered by the barons and 
their troops. Henry the Second died at Chinon, in France, and was 
succeeded by his son, Richard the First. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Glass was imported into England in this reign. Glass windows fused in churches 
in Italy so early as the seventh century) began at this period to oe applied to the 
same purpose-in the religious edifices of England, but were not employed, even in 
royal dwellings, until the time of Edward the First. The 'woollen manufacture had 
increased. Weavers* guilds and fullers' guilds, appear with tanners' guilds, in the 
Exchequer Rolls of Henry the Second. 

Literary Men: Gteoffrev of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, John of Salis- 
bury, Henry of Huntingdon, William of Newburgh, Giraldus Cambriens, who 
wrote metrical histories of England, and are termed the Monkish Chroniclers. 



RICHAED THE FIRST. 



KEIGXED TEN YEARS. 



Years 

after Christ. 

1189. 

XICHABD I. 



In the Holy Land known for his valorous deeds, 
The brave Coeur de Lion his father succeeds ; 
From the Crusade returning, a prisoner detain'd, 
'Twas long ere his subjects his freedom obtain'd. 



Cotemporarff 
in France. 

I PHILIP 

J AUGUSTUS. 



Richard the First- was the third son of King Henry the Second. His 
two elder brothers were William, who died when a child, and Prince Henry, 
who died five years before his father, Henry the Second ; so Richard was 
the next heir, and he succeeded to the throne without opposition. During 
the life-time of his father, Richard had spent a great part of Vi\^ \5ccs\fc xts. 
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France, and was delighted, when a boy, to listen to the acconnts of the 
daring deeds of the Crosaders. He longed for the time when he should 
wear the mantle with the cross upon his right shoulder, and be at the head 
of brave knights journeying to Palestine. As soon as he was king, he 
determined to join the King of France, who was going to the Holy Land ; 
and the two monarchs meeting upon the borders of Burgundy, found their 
armies amount to a himdred thousand men. At midsummer, in the year 
1190, the Kings Eichard and Philip marched together to Lyons, where 
they separated for a time, and after many perils and strange adventures 
by the way, arrived at Acre, where they were received with joy by the 
Christians. Both monarchs displayed great bravery. After a long siege, 
the city was taken, and then Philip Augustus, the French king, went back 
to France, leaving Richard to conduct the war alone. The brave Coeur de 
Lion went on from victory to victory. After the conquest of Ascalon, 
when forty thousand Saracens perished. King Richard prepared to return 
to England, which was not in a prosperous condition from the absence of 
her monarch. Sometimes, in a journey. King Richard assumed the habit 
of a pilgrim, and sometimes that of a merchant. He adopted these dis- 
gpiises on his return home, because the Emperor of Germany and the 
Eling of France were both his enemies, and he dreaded falling into their 
hands. Some writers say King Richard was betrayed by a page, who 
being sent to bring some food into a town, his embroidered gloves excited 
suspicion. Others affirm it was the king's liberality to some peasants, in 
whose cottage he had taken refuge, which made them think he could not 
be a poor pilgrim, and caused him to be arrested by Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, who ordered the brave English king to be put into a dungeon, 
and loaded with irons. The treacherous duke, and the Emperor of Ger- 
many, under whose orders he acted, required an immense sum of money 
for the ransom of Richard, whilst the faitldess King of France endeavoured 
to prolong his captivity, invaded Normandy in his absence, and encouraged 
John to usurp the crown of England. It was a long time before the 
people of England knew where their king was, and some months elapsed 
before the great sum demanded for his ransom could be raised. At 
length. Queen Eleanor set off to Germany with the means of releasing her 
favourite son, and King Richard returned to England, after an absence of 
four years. He was received with great joy by his subjects, and showed 
his noble disposition by his forgiveness of his brother John, who had 
leagued with Philip of France against him. King Richard went into 
Normandy to revenge the injuries he had received from Philip. He was 
shot by an arrow from the castle of Chains. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Samames, crests, and coats of arms were introduced by the crusaders. The 
wines of Bordeaux, fruits, plants, and vegetables, the productions of the fertile 
countries aroimd the Mediterranean, were brought to England by those who travelled 
to the Holj Land in the time of Richard the First. We read of the Burgundy pear 
trees flounshin^ in England in the time of Henry the Third. The price of a horse or 
a cow in the reig^ of Richard the First was about four shillings, of a sheep tenpcncc, 
which is £3, and 12s. fjd., ac4>ording to the present value of money. A shilling in 
those days Ixiing equal to fifteen in the cbiys of Victoria. 
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JOHN. 

KEIONED SKVEXTEEN YEARH. 



Ymrs 

n/ler Christ. 

1199. 

JOHN. 



The next monarch, King John, liath great cruelty shown ] coumpwary 
To his nephew, Prince Arthur, the heir to the throne ; ^^ France. 

By his subjects despis'd, though the crown he obtained, j 
Magna Charta from him, by the bai*ons, was gain'd. I 



PHILIP 
AUOU8TU8. 



John succeeded his brother Richard, although the nearest heir to the 
tbrone was Arthur, the son of his deceased brother GeoflBrey. To the 

freat surprise of the English monarch, Philip Augustus of France (who 
ad, in the former reign, incited John to rebel against his brother 
Richard) appeared as the champion of Arthur. John, who knew but too 
well what a formidable foe he should find in Philip, thought he should 
remove all further apprehension, and secure his claim to the English 
throne, by the death of the young prince, whom he confined in the castle 
of Rouen. It is said that the barbarous tyrant stabbed his nephew with 
his own hands, and fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the 
river Seine. This inhuman act prepared the way for the ruin of John, King 
Philip cited him to appear in Paris, to answer for the murder of Arthur. 
John not obeying the summons, the lands he held in fief were declared 
forfeited ; and Philip, who had long set his heart upon the possession of 
Normandy, laid siege to Chateau Guilbord, an old castle which had long 
formed a bulwark of defence, and which being taken, the rest of the 
duchy became easy conquest for the invader. Thus Normandy, which had 
been for nearly three centuries in the possession of England, was re-united 
to the French CroT\Ti, and the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, &c., were 
the only relics of that ancient dukedom, remaining to the English. King 
John soon became involved in a still more serious dispute. Refusing to 
consent to the appointment of Stephen Langton as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Pope laid the kingdom of England under an interdict, which 
means, that religious services, baptism, marriage, and burial of the dead, 
were forbidden to be performed. After the interdict, came the sentence of 
excommunication against John, which was recalled by the Pope when 
the English King consented to the appointment of the Archbishop, and, 
resigning his crown into the hands of the Pontiff, agreed to pay an annual 
tribute to Rome. Reinstated in power by this abject submission, John 
was again a cruel and insolent tyrant, and so enraged the barons by his 
repeated exactions and oppression, that they formed a combination against 
him. At the head of this confederacy was Stephen Langton, who had 
formed a plan for the reformation of the government, and stimulated the 
barons to obtain from John the renewal and observance of the charter of 
Henry the First, which was a confirmation of the laws of Edward 
the Confessor.* The King, secretly resenting the boldness of the 

* SevAral ooptes of the Charter of Henry the First had been made, and placed in the monasteries^ 
but Rapin .'says, tin the reign pf John only one copy could be found, which was in the possession of 
Cardinal Langton. 
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barons, for somo timo refused a compliance with their demands, but as 
almost all the noblemen in the kingdom had been influenced by tho 
barons, and Langton, as primate, securing the aid of the clergy, John 
thought it better to reign a prince with limited authority, than to 
sacriflce his crown. A conference was accordingly appointed, and 
upon the 15th day of June, 1215, the barous, with a vast number 
of knights and warriors, mot the king's commissioners at llunnymede, 
between Staines and Windsor, where John signed and sealed the 
Charta which confirmed the liberlies and privileges of the people, and 
goes by the name of Magna Charta. I will endeavour to explain some 
few of the clauses of this Wharta. 1. One, and the most important, was 
that the courts of justice were to be opened to the poor as well as to the 
rich; and that such courts should be stationary^ as, until this period, such 
courts had only been held where the king was residing, so the investiga- 
tion, if not convenient, could easily be delayed. 2. None shall be tried 
except by jury. 3. All persons shall go out of the kingdom and return 
to it when they like. 4. Merchants shall be allowed to transact all 
business without being exposed to arbitrary tolls and impositions. 5. One 
weight and measure shall be used throughout the kingdom. 6. A man 
may bequeath his property by will. 7. No tax to be imposed upon the 
people by the great council of the nation except in case of the king's 
captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, or the marrying of his oldest 
daughter. This last clause was very probably inserted to put a stop to 
such unjust means of raising money as had been resorted to by Richard 
the First, to enable him to carry on the war in Palestine. It is only by 
comparison with the restrictions of the feudal system, that we can 
appreciate the importance and value of Magna Charta. King John soon 
showed a desire to annul the Charta, and throw off the restriction of the 
barons. Enraged at his duplicity, they invited over Lewis, the son of 
Philip of France, to take possession of the English throne. Lewis came 
to England, and received the homage of the barons, but all future designs 
were frustrated by the death of John, and proclamation of his son, Henry 
the Third. 



Tear» 

HfUr Christ. 

1216. 

HSNBT III. 



HENRY THE THIRD. 

REIGNED FIFTY-SIX YEARS. 



Fifty-six years o'er England did Third Henry reign, 1 ^<''«'V«ran« 
'Gainst the nobles unable his power to maintain, I "• Franee. 

O'er the king had De Montfort a victory won, i loots nn. 



But subdued by Prince Edward, the king Henry's son. J louib ix. 



J 



In the reign of the last king, the English ceased to possess dominions in 
Normandy, the cowardly John having been driven from that country by 
Philip Augustus. A fruitful source of dispute between the two nations 
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is thus terminated, and in the one hundred and twenty-nine years which 
liavo elapsed since the conquest, the distinction between Norman and 
8axon is lost, and all hostile feeling has been extinguished by the fusion of 
the races. The privileges of the barons and people having been defined 
by the great Charta extorted from John, it might be supposed that as the 
English monarchs had more leisure to attend to their affairs at home, order 
and tranquility would be established throughout the land. Unfortunately, 
Henry the Third was too young to comprehend the responsibilities of his 
position. Being but ten years of age at the death of John, the Earl of 
Pembroke was appointed Regent. At his death, which happened after 
Henry had reigned three years, the young kifig gave great offence to the 
barons, by inviting to England a great number of foreigners, upon whom 
he lavished every dignity which became vacant, and for whom he confiscated 
many of the estates of the English nobles. The marriage of Henry, in a 
few years afterwards, with Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence, 
increased the power and influence of these foreigners, and the king levying 
some oppressive taxes at their instigation, the indignation of the English 
nobles grew to such a height that they insisted the king should call a 
council to redress their grievances and those of the nation. At the head 
of these nobles, was Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, son of that 
De Montfort who, in France, led the crusade against the Albigenses. 
De Montfort, with twenty-four barons, was appointed to reform the abuses 
of the state. The measures of the council were so much opposed to the 
royal authority, it was suspected that Leicester aimed at the sovereignty 
of the kingdom. A civil war broke out. At the battle of Lewes, King 
Henry and his son, Prince Edward, were taken prisoners by the forces of 
De Montfort, but the prince, escaping after an imprisonment of twelve 
months, defeated the forces of Leicester, and reinstated his father upon the 
throne. Soon after the prince had restored peace to the country, he 
departed with King Louis the Ninth of France to the Holy Land, to 
join in the sixth crusade. Harassed by perpetual dissensions between his 
favourites and the nobles, endowed with neither capacity nor firmness 
to combat the difficulties of Iiis position, the health of King Henry began 
to decline. He died at Westminster, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 



The reign of Henry the Third is colebratod as the period when parliaments were 
first held in England upon the princiole of the present House of Commons. Until 
this reiffn, the parliaments of England resembled the consultations of the nobles and 
monaroh in France, which were called parliaments, of which you will find an account 
in the reign of Philip the Fourth. After the battle of Lewes, when Leicester usurped 
the royal authority, ne had recourse, to secure his power, to the aid of the body of 
the people, and oraercd returns to be made of two knights from every shire, and also 
deputies from the boroughs to be summoned to attend the great council of the nation. 
This outline of our present form of legislature takes its date from January 20th, 
1265, but parliaments did not meet regularly until thirty years afterwards, in the 
reign of Edward the First. 

It would occupy many pasps if I were to attempt to explain to you the f\inctions 
of Parliaments, i ou are prooably aware that laws in Lnffland are made by the 
mutual agreement of king, lords, and commons; tliat ever^ bill must be read three 
times in tne Houses of Ijords and Commons, and must receive the assent of the king 
or queen before it can become the law of the land.* An act of grace or pardon is 

* Therg !s an exo«ptiAn to thin mie In Kflliini relating nolAly to the poeallar tlg.MA <A %\^^x\v»i«a^« 
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signed first by the sovereign, and then read and passed in both houses. It is, perhapg, 
needless to inform you that the imposing and setting aside of taxes and granting 
money for public purposes are under the jurisdiction of parliament. Chie of 
the most important grants, as contributing to the welfare of the people, in tbe 

f resent reign, has been the act for granting ^* School Sites for the Education of the 
•oor," an act of which the "Eleven Hours' Bill," which limits the hours of labour 
in factories, will enable many thousands to take advantage. 

With the exception of the eleven years, (1629 to 1640,) in the reign of Charles 
the First, when tne houses, of Parliament were not convoked, paruaments have 
continued in regular succession from Edward the First to the present time. 

Great improvements in architecture distinguish the reign of Henry the Third. 
New Colleges were added to Oxford and Cambridge. Westminster Abbey, founded 
by Edward the Confessor, was rebuilt by Henry the Third. The houses in England 
at this period were chiefly of wood and mud clay, very few of stone. 



EDWARD THE FIRST. 

BEIGNED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 



Tears ( ^^ ^^S Edward the First a sage monarch was hail'd. 
a/Ur Christ. J The Scotch rulers humbled, o'er Wales hath prevail'd, 

1272. 1 Hence the king of that country and England the same, 
EDWABD I. \ And the heirs to the throne we Prince of Wales name. 



Cotemporaries 
in France, 

PHILIP in. 

PHILIP rv. 

sumamed 

PhUip the Fair. 



King Edward the First had, during the life-time of his father, Henry tlie 
Third, distinguished himself by his valorous exploits in the Holy Land, 
whither he had been accompanied by his bride, the Princess Eleanor of 
Castile. The heir to the throne of England, who had so frequently braved 
the perils of the day of battle, was, at Acre, nearly losing his life from 
the poisoned dagger of an assassin, who secretly entered his chamber. 
The skilfulness of an English surgeon, according to some historians, 
averted fatal consequences; other authorities maintain that the royal 
fiufferer owed his safety, upon this occasion, to the courage and fidelity of 
his wife Eleanor, who, at the hazard of her own life, sucked the poison, 
from the wound. Upon his return to England at the death of his father, 
King Edward soon found occupation for his arms. The people who 
inhabited that portion of Great Britain called Wales, were a turbulent 
and independent race, being the descendants of the Britons who had 
been most determined in their opposition to the Eoman power, and whose 
warlike spirit, transmitted to their race, rendered them formidable foes of 
the Saxon invaders. The inhabitants of Wales had, for many centuries, 
been governed by princes who had done homage to the kings of England. 
You understand, perhaps, that doing homage to a king or lord is acknow- 
ledging him to be your superior. Now, Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 
refusing to do homage to King Edward the First, that monarch thought 
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himself justified in marching into the country, at the head of a large 
army. After a fierce battle, the King of England was victorious, and 
Llewellyn was obliged to submit to the conqueror. From this period 
the inhabitants of Wales obeyed the same monarch as the people of 
England; and Wales, like England, was divided into counties and shires, 
and became subject to English laws. The eldest son of King Edward, 
bom at Caernarvon, was now first called Prince of Wales, a title which 
is retained to this very day. ' Scarcely had King Edward achieved the 
conquest of Wales, when he became engaged in war with Scotland from 
a very unexpected circumstance. Alexander the Third, King of Scotland, 
had been killed by a fall from his horse, leaving his crown to Margaret, 
his grand-daughter. At the death of the Princess Margaret, at the age 
of three years, thirteen Scotch noblemen laid claim to the throne of 
Scotland. The number of these was afterwards reduced to two, John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce, both descendants of Alexander, who agreed to 
refer the decision of their rights to King Edward the First. King 
Edward decided in favour of Baliol, but soon found cause to regret his 
determination, when he found the Scotch Prince had sought an ally in 
the king of France, Philip the Fair, of whose treachery to King Edward 
you will read in the history of France. Resenting this duplicity of Baliol, 
or as some writers assert, determined upon the acquisition of Scotland, 
and glad of any pretext for war with that country. King Edward appeared 
there at the head of a large army, and, after defeating the Scots in three 
battles, and forcing Baliol to resign his crown, looked upon himself as 
master of the country. But the enemy were not so easily subdued. After 
the death of Baliol, and whilst King Edward was engaged in hostilities 
with Philip the Fair, the Scots, under William Wallace, a brave chieftain, 
made another effort for the recovery of their independence. Returning to 
his kingdom at this intelligence, the exasperated Edward again defeated 
the Scots, at the battle of Falkirk, after which, Wallace, who had fallen 
into the power of Edward, was tried for treason, and executed at Tower 
Hill. The execution of Wallace aroused the Scotch, under Bruce, (^son 
of that Bruce who had been competitor for the crown with Baliol,) to 
another attempt to free themselves from the yoke of the English king. 
They had some success, but King Edward, hearing of the proclamation 
of Bruce, prepared for a new invasion, and was on the eve of another 
encounter with his unwearied opponents, when he was suddenly taken ill 
at Carlisle, and died at Burgh-on-the- Sands, in Cumberland, in the 69th 
year of his age, A.D. 1307. The good Queen Eleanor died in 1291, and 
King Edward, at the termination of the war with Philip the Fair, in 1297, 
married the Princess Marguerite, of France, sister to King Philip. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS EEIGN. 

Trade was greatly increased. The Lombard merchants, settled in England, 
imported silks, spices, and other luxuries. Linen had been introduced into England, 
in the reign of Henry the Third, by the Flemings. Before this reign the English 
wore woollen shirts. Coal was at this period first used as fuel. Wine sold as a cordial 
at the apothecaries' shops. Gold coin is said to hare been first issued in the reign of 
Henry the Thurd. The highest silver coin was called a mark, value 13s. 4d. Copper 
coin was not issued till the reign of James the First. Robert of Gloster, who wrote 

C 
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the history of England in rhyme, and Roger Bacon, a monk of Oxford, lived both in 
tiie reigns of Henry the Third and Edwaurd the First. Roger Bacon invented gun- 
powder, magnifying glasses, spectacles, &c., but, in consequence of the igpiorance and 
prejudice of the age, these inventions were not applied until some time afterwards. 
Bacon was acquainted with the rules of arithmetic, which were at this time so little 
known as to cause him to be considennl as the wonder of the age. He anticipated the 
idea of steam as a means of transport, for he says in his writings, that machines misfat 
be made to mount in the air, and carriages to go without horses. Windmills, strikmg 
clocks, and the mariner's compass, were also among the inventions of this period. 

Damettic Customs and Conveniences of the Middle Ages. — The furniture of the 
palace of Henry the Third consisted of wooden chairs, tables, and benches of the 
nomeliest kind ; the floors were strewed with rushes. Carpets were brought into 
England by Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward the First, who introduoad that 
fashion from the Moors. Queen Eleanor also decorated her apartments with tapestry, 
which had been used as church furniture, both in England and in France, before the 

Seriod of the Conquest. These tapestries were not vroven, but were the costly and 
elicate needlework of the convents, and of the royal and noble ladies of both coun- 
tries. Isabella, the queen of Edward the Second, sent, amongst other magnificent 
presents to the Pope, a cope, embroidered with pearls.* Taocstry workers, however, 
appear to have been common in England in the days of Edward the Third. They 
were probably Flemings, as the looms of Arras had begun to be celebrated about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. Mr. J. if. Turner affirms, that church 
hangings were woven at Arras in the twelfth century. Embroidery was a lucrative 
trade for young females in England at this era. Chaucer alludes to tapestry in the 
prologue to the Canterbury Pilgrimage, — 

'* A haberdaiiher and a carpenter, 
A Webber, dyer, and tapisier." 

Carpets, however, were not common even in royal dwellings in England until the fif- 
teenth century. The manufacture of carpets was introduced into France in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, 1580, the French having Icamt the art from the Persians. The 
reign of Elizabeth, cotemporary with Henry the Fourth, has been g^ven by some writers 
as the period when the manufacture of carjiets was introduced into England. 
The persecutions of the Duke of Alva of the Protestants in Flanders, and of the 
Huguenots by the Guises in France, sending many Flemish and French artisans 
into England, give a colour to this supposition. Trade with Turkey was also opened 
in the time of Elizabeth, where the unequalled production in this branch of manufac- 
ture may have incited the emulative skill of foreign artisans settled in England. 

Precious Metals. — The list of plate furnished by the Goldsmith's Company to 
Edward the Second, proves the English had skill in working precious metals at a very 
early period. **Among the valuables found in the wardrobe of Edward the First, after 
his death at Burgh-on-the-Sands, in 1307, were six silver forks and one of gold. This 
fact, however, proves little more than that forks were known at an early period ; it is 
very certain that they were not in common use. The fingera and knives of folks 
served for man^ centuries afterwards to enable them to eat their several meals. Meat 
was at this period often brought to table on a spit, and served round by the attendants, 
when each guest as he pleased cut a (Mrtion with his knife. This fashion of serving 
is shown on the Bayeux tapestry, and in numerous illuminations of a later date. 
Among princes and nobles these spits were usually formed of. silver ; Henry the 
Third had one of gold, in which a serpent's tongue was set. The knives used at 
meals by the wealtnier classes at this time had frequently handles of silver enamelled, 
or of agate or crystal. Spoons were common enough, and must have often served in 
place of forks; indeed, the number of spoons, often of silver, owned by persons in the 
middle rank of life at this time, is rather extraordinary." — Turner* s Domestic Archi- 
tecture, 

* A cope is a sort of mantle worn by priests of the Church of Rome. 
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EDWARD THE SECOND. 

KBIQHED TWBNTT TEARS. 

The first heir to the Crown of England called Prince of Wales, 



Yeart 

t^fter Christ. 

1907. 

KDWARD II. 



A most ill-fated son, by this title first known, 
Soon tarnished the glory his father had won ; 
At Bannockbum field Edward's forces gave way; 
Scotland's triumph's remembered to this very day. 



Ootemporarie* 
in/ranoe, 

Philip theFair. 

LOUI8 \II. 

PHILIP v. 

CHABLKS lY. 



With his last breath King Edward the First had enjoined his son to 
prosecute the war against Scotland. But Edward the Second was a 
totally different character from his father. Irresolute, without ambition, and 
indifferent to the welfare of his country, he preferred joining in frivolous 
amusements with the thoughtless young noblemen of his court, to encoim- 
tering the perils of the battle field. It needed not the distinction of 
intellect or high birth to obtain the favour of the king. Upon one of his 
oompaoions, Hers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight. King Edward 
the Second lavished so many favours as to excite the jealousy and indig- 
nation of the barons, who, entering into a conspiracy against the unworthy 
object of their monarch's preference, took him prisoner, and delivered him 
to the executioner. Whilst the King of England was occupied in such 
ignoble pursuits, the Scotch, who had heard of the dying injunctions of 
Edward the First, and of the weakness and inactivity of his successor, 
used every means to resist the anticipated invasion, by fortifying their 
towns and places of defence, and increasing their army. Instead of 
adopting these wise precautions, the King of England, totally unmindful 
of his promise to his dying father, disbanded all the troops whS had 
distinguished themselves in the late wars, who, unrestrained by military 
discipline, roamed about the country like robbers, committing similar 
devastations to the free companies in France, after the battles of Cressy 
and Poictiers. So, after the death of Gaveston, when the invasion of 
Scotland was at length decided upon, the improvident king had to send 
to Ireland, Wales, Flanders, and Germany, for troops, whilst the indignant 
nation viewed in these hired mercenaries, miserable substitutes 'for the 
)>rave hearts who had upheld the honour of England during the wars of 
Edward the First. The army of the Scots was, however, with all their 
exertions, inferior in number to that of England, but the valiant Bruce 
infused his heroic spirit into the troops, who met their opponents at 
Bannockbum, about ten miles from Stirling. Never did the English 
sustain a more terrible defeat. They were pursued with great slaughter 
as far as Berwick, and the ill-fated King obliged to seek safety in flight. 
When the barons beheld their monarch return in disgrace to his kingdom, 
their contempt for so pusillanimous a monarch increased, and becoming 
more and more exacting in their demands, they organised such meft.«v\\^'«k 
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as would placo the government of the kingdom almost entirely in their 
hands. So the King had again recourse to favourites as a consolation in 
his troubles, and settling large possessions upon De Spencer, the nobles 
were so indignant that a civil war ensued. Edward's Queen, Isabella of 
France, daugliter of Philip the Fair, raising troops in France and the 
Netherlands, joined the barons in their rebellion against their unhappy 
King, who, pursued from place to place, and conveyed from one prison to 
another, was cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

Queen Isabella survived her husband twenty-five years. The alliance 
with the daughter of Pliilip the Fair was disastrous to both England and 
Franco. To England, in bringing into the country an unprincipled Queen, 
who made war upon her husband; to France, as raising in the person of 
Edward the Third, (grandson to Philip the Fair,) a claimant to the 
throne of France, who ravaged the country, and exposed it to all the 
miseries of war. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Eartlienwaro, although certainly made in this century in the form of pitohen 
and jugH, doefl not appear to have been applied to the fabrication of pUtos and dledies. 
The list of plate of Edwards the First and Second, and Ilonry the Eighth, includes 
dislies of gold and silver, and plates of silver gilt, so that in royal households m.6h. 
deficiency would not be felt. We are told, however, that in a great ship, which brought 
oranges from Spain in the reign of Edwanl the First, certain dishes and pUtes 
of earthenware formed part of the cargo, and, being purchased by the king of 
England, were conrtideriul great novelties. Drinking cups, of gold, silver, Jasper, and 
agatt', were in use at this period. Silver saucers and cups were brought fromTntttoe, 
by iMilxdla of Valois, the second consort of Richard the Second. Gold ewers and 
basins were indispensable ap|)endages of the royal toilet. The ceremony of pouring 
water into a gold basin, and offering a napkin, for a sovereign to wash, ionnea a part 
of feudid homage. 

Accomplishments of English Ladies of the Fourteenth Century. — To play upon 
the harp or ^^citoU^" (a sort of lute,) to execute elaborate pieces of needlework, 
formed the chief resources of unmarried ladies at this era. Books were at 
8uch*a price as rendered them only available to the few, and were seldom 
seen out of the convents and royal dwellings. It is recorded that Edward the 
Third gave Isabella de Lancaster, a nun of Ambresbury, a hundred marks, value 
one thousand pounds in the present day, for a single volume of romance. This 
sum may appear enormous to those who do not reflect upon the labour of 
transcribmg, carried on in the convents, which were the seminaries of female 
education at this period. The duties of married ladies, of the wives of nobles, who 
presided over a household of a hundred or more persons, were more onerous. In the 
autumn they were obliged to lay in a store of a twelvemonth's provisions, to 
calculate the amount of meat, wheat, and barley which would be required in the 
household. Such luxuries as hone^, sugar, spices, currants, almonds, figs, &o. could 
only be purchased at the annual fairs. 

The most conspicuous event of this period is the suppression of Knights Templars, 
who were not so cruelly treated in England as in France. Their property was 
confiscated, and some of them were imprisoned, but not tortured or put to death, as in 
France, during the reign of Philip the Pair. 
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EDWARD THE THIRD. 

REIGNED FIFTY TEARS. 




Bat soon is a ruler, whose praises resonnd 
Both in peace and in war, a great monarch is found; 
At Poictiers and Cressy see Third Edward fight, 
Two French armies bow to his valour and might. 



Cotemporariet 

in France. 

PHILIP VI. 

JOHN. 



The reign of Edward the Third is a series of brilliant victories. The 
most important was in 1346, at Cressy, a village in Picardy. E^g 
Edward invaded France in consequence of a claim he made to the throne 
of that country, in right of his mother Isabella, daughter to Philip the 
Fourth. From this relationship Edward was nephew to the late King of 
France, Charles the Fourth, whilst Philip of Valois was only the cousin. 
All these disputes arose through the Salique law, which is explained to 
you in the history of France. If you turn in that history to the reign of 
Philip the Sixth, you will find how angry King Philip was that King 
Edward should dare to come into France, how he ordered the bridges in 
Picardy to be pulled down, so that neither the English king nor his own 
army could advance into the country. You will read how King Edward 
defeated all his arrangements, and gained the battle of Cressy. The 
French had so much larger an army than the English, that people won- 
dered how King Edward gained the day. Some persons suppose this 
victory was owing to the invention of gunpowder, which was first used 
in this battle, that the pieces of artillery placed in the front terrified the 
French by the noise and smoke. The French historians give other reasons 
for the defeat, which you will find in the reign of Philip the Sixth; but 
the victory of Poictiers, in 1356, ten years after that of Cressy, proved the 
superiority of the English troops, and what feats of heroism they could 
perform under such commanders as King Edward and his valiant son, the 
Black Prince. This son was called the Black Prince from the colour of 
his armour. He was in the very heat of the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 
At Poictiers he took John, King of France, prisoner, and had him 
conveyed to London. The Black Prince was not a man to triumph over 
a fallen foe; he treated King John more like a visitor than a prisoner. 
There were at this time three foreign kings in London. The Lord Mayor, 
.|rt a banquet, had four sovereigns to dine with him, the King of France, 
David, King of Scotland, the King of Cyprus, and the King of England. 
David of Scotland was the son of Robert Bruce; he had been taken 
prisoner by Queen Philippa, at the battle of Nevill's Cross, in Durham, 
1346. I must not omit to tell you of the famous siege of Calais. The 
citizens held out until they were reduced to dreadful want and misery; 
six of them, with ropes round their necks, came to deliver the keys of the 
city to King Edward. These citizens were set free at the intercession of 
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the Queen, who was much heloved by her subjects for her affability and 
clemency. I have mentioned to you the heroism of Queen Philippa, in 
heading the forces of the English at the battle of NeviU's Cross. There 
was a lady in France at this period who resembled Queen Philippa in 
courage and ability. This was Jane of Flanders, wife to the Coimt de 
Montfort, Lord of Brittany, who, when her husband was imprisoned, 
successfully defended herself in the fortress of Hennebon, against Charles 
of Blois, one of the great generals of Philip the Sixth. King Edward the 
Third sent Sir Walter Manny to Hennebon, with succours to the 
Coimtess, who was his ally. The reign of Edward the Third is, with the 
exception of Henry the Third and George the Third, the longest in 
English annals. A very dreary portion of it was during the great plague of 
1349, to which I have referred in the history of France. This terrible 
pestilence raged in London with such violence as to carry off 50,000 
persons in one year, who were buried in the Charter House churchyard. 
King Edward the Third expired at Shene, in Surrey, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. His. latter days were clouded by the death of his 
inestimable son, the Black Prince, in the forty- sixth year of his age, 
deeply regretted by the nation, who had looked upon him as their future 
king. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

All the laws and statutes of the realm were ordered to be written in Engtish, 
instead of Norman French^ as in the time of the Conqueror. The pleadings of the 
courts of law were also to be in the English language. The Admiralty Court, the 
Exchequer Chamber Court, the Herald's College, and Doctors' Commons established. 
Windsor Castle rebuilt bv Edward the Third, to commemorate the place of his nativity; 
and St. Stephen's chapel at Westminster erected. 

Oreat Men, — The poet Chaucer, employed by Edward the Third in important 
foreign embassies, wrote the Canterbury Tales during this reign, although not pub- 
lished until seventy years afterwards. This is the era of Gower, of John Barboor, a 
Bcotoh poet, of William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, who founded New College, 
Oxford, and Winchester and Westminster Schools. Sir John Mandeville, celebrated 
for travels in Asia and Greece. Italy sent forth her men of genius at this period, in 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio. 

Both King Edward and his subjects felt the value and importance of the conquest 
of Calais, not only as opening the passaee for English armies into France, but as a 
market for English commodities, as wool, tin, lead, &c. Wool, for which the En||;li8h 
had long been celebrated, formed the great article of trade with the Flemings. 
Mindful of the source of the commercial wealth of her own country, where uie 
produce of England gave employment to the industrial population. Queen Philippa 
established at Norwicn, the manufacture of woollen cloth. In a letter of hers, dated 
Lincoln, orders were given to one Kempe, to bring over Flemish artisaos, to teUch 
the English the trades of dyeing and weaving. In 1339 Queen Philippa visited 
Norwicn, and found the prosperity of the city greatly increased by the trade intro- 
duced by her countrymen. Historians inform us that not only at Norwich, but in 
Yorkshire, the Flemish artisans established themselves, and introduced the manufac- 
ture of broad cloth. To the Queen of Edward the Third we were indebted Ibr tii# 
re-<^ning of the coal mines of Tynedale, which had been worked in the reigns <^ 
Henry the Third and Edward the First, but which, from this time, formed a great 
element of England's prosperity, as testified by the wealth of Whittington, who Uved 
in the reign of Philippa's grandson and his successor. 

Inventions. — Oil painting, discovered by Van Eke, a Dutohman, was among the 
inventions of this period. Cannons, as I have said, were first used in the battle ^ 
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Cresav. Gunpowder, discovered by Roger Bacon, was brought into use by a monk 
of Cologne, ere its properties were understood in England. 

Order of the Garter instituted. Large quantities of manufactured cloth were 
imported from Flanders, France, and Spaua, at this period. The hour of dinner in the 
reign of Edward the Third was nine in the morning; he took supper at four, and 
shut up his castle for the night at eight. 

Not only was the reign of Edward distinguished as the era when the commerce 
of England received a vast impulse from intercourse with the Flemings and other 
continental countries, but was the period of great improvements in the arts of life. 
Castles, hitherto looked upon as places of security, began to be adorned in a manner 
suitable for purposes of hospitality and festivity. Also, in the dwellings of the nobles, 
chairs, tables, and bedsteads of carved oak replaced the homely furniture of Henry 
the Third. To the introduction of carpets, and tapestry hangings, I have alluded in 
the reign of Edward the First. 



RICHAED THE SECOND. 

BEIGNED TWENTY-TWO TEARS. 



Tean [ Now laid in the tomb is the Black Prince so fam'd, ] CoUmporariea 

nfter ChrisU J Young Richard his grandsire's successor is nam'd; I in France. 

1877. I -A. monarch unfit for the cares of the state. j chablks v. 

BicHARD u. Of Richard the Second how sad was the fate. chablks vi. 



Richard the Second was the son of Edward the Black Prince, who 
distinguished himself at the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. After those 
contests the Black Prince went into Spain, to fight for Pedro the Cruel, 
and, as I have informed you, died soon after his return to England. It 
was a great pity for the English people, so wise, generous, and humane a 
prince never was their king, for his son Richard was only eleven years of 
age when he came to the throne, and the affairs of state were managed by 
his three uncles, of whom the elder, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
had the greatest authority. You may say we cannot expect much from a 
king only eleven years of age, but Richard, when he became older, proved' 
himself very thoughtless and extravagant, thinking more of his own 
pleasure than the real good of his subjects. When he came to the throne, 
the city fountains were made to run with wine, instead of water, and you 
may judge what the king's household expenses were, when I tell you that 
he had two thousand cooks. People dressed very extravagantly at this 
time ; the noblemen had their coats embroidered with roses and precious 
stones. The Earl of Arundel had fifty-two suits of gold tissue, and it is 
said that a coat of King Richard's was so sumptuous, and so covered with 
jewels, as to have cost eighty thousand pounds according to the present 
value of money. The King, too, was very fond of tournaments, and sJl sorts 
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of amusements, and taxed the people to support these caprices. A tax of 
one shilling levied upon every person above fifteen, caused such indignation 
amongst the nation as to be followed by a revolt headed by Wat Tyler. 
Tlie mob entered London, burned and plundered houses, set open the 
doors of prisons, and so intimidated the king that he consented to comply 
with their demands. These were — free trade, exemption from taxes, and a 
fixed rent instead of vassalage. Do you know the meaning of vassalage ? 
A vassal was bound to perform any service which the lord nnder whom 
he held his cottage or land might require. The people wished this state 
of things done away with, but they soon found the king had no intention 
of keeping his promise when the danger was past. King Richard had a 
cousin, the Earl of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster^ 
who was a great favourite with the people. This Eiirl of Hereford was 
banished from the kingdom in consequence of a quarrel with the Duke of 
Norfolk, and whilst he was away King Richard seized upon liis estatea, 
althougli he had promised the Earl of Hereford to restore them. John 
of Gaunt l>eing dead, the Earl of Hereford became Duke of Lancaster when 
he returned to England. He raised an army to recover his estates and 
oppose Richard. King Richard was absent in Ireland when his cousin 
landed in England, so that he was not prepared to defend his kingdom; 
and, being pressed by the forces of Hereford, he was taken prisoner, and 
confined in Pontefract Castle, where he died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Great Men in thin Reign, — Geoffrey Chauc«r and John Oower. Chancer, who 
has been called the father of En^liKh ooetry, was bom in London; he was pationiBed 
hy Anne of Bohemia, Qaeen of Richara the Second, as he liad been by Philippa, Queen 
of Edward the Third. Sir John Froissart, whose Chronicles of England, Ifrance, and 
Spain, give such a foithfol account of the wars and manners of the fourteenth 
century, tiourished at thiH i)criod. This is the era of John Wickliffe, bom in York- 
shire, m l''i24, who transUted the Bible into the English tonsne, and preached and 
wrote against the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Wickliffe was the first who 
maintained that the Scriptures were the sole rule of fiiith, but the minds of men were 
not at this time urepared to receive the great truths he endeavoured to inculcate. 
The followers of \Vickliffe, known by the name of Lollards, incurred the persecuting 
hatred of the clergy. After the death (5f Wickliffe, in 1384, his opinions were propa* 
gated in Bohemia by John Huss and Jerome of Prague, who were cited to appear 
before the tribunal of Constance, in 1415. John Huss was seized and burned auve, 
and his ashes collected and sprinkled in the Rhine. 

Richard the Second was twice married ; first, to Anne of Bohemia ; secondly, to 
Isabella of Valois, daughter of Charles the Sixth, King of France. Richard the 
Second was a great patron of Sir John Froissart, who relates how King Richard was 
pleas^ when be presented him with a volume of his poems, handsomely written, and 
illuminated, bound in crimson velvet, with cUsps of silver g^lt. The monarch did not 
confine his gratitude to empty thanks, he presented the minstrel historian with a fine 
chased silver goblet, containing one hundred nobles, (a coin struck in the reign of 
Edward the Third, value 6s. 4d.) a benefaction which^ as Froissart says, was of infinite 
service to him. The poem was written in French. Richard the Second read and spoke 
French remarkably well. 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. 

KBiaiTBD FOUBTEEH TSAB8. 



Yean 
njler Christ. 

1990. 
■BKBT IT. 



King Henry the Fourth was great John of Gaunt's 8on, ] Cotempmnry 
As Bolingbroke known he aspired to the throne ; I . ^^ 
Many plots 'gainst this Kingf when the crown he obtain'd, j 

By wisdom and justice his empire maintain'd. I <^*^"'" ▼>• 



Henky the Fourth found the title of King of England not so enviable 
a one as he had anticipated. Although he was idolized by the soldiers, and 
was discreet in the use of the power he had acquired, yet he had many 
enemies. One of them was Owen Glendower, a Welsh gentleman of great 
courage and valour, who for seven years harassed King Henry by incur- 
sions into England, when he and his troops ravaged and plundered the 
coimtry wherevet they came. But the most formidable foe of King Henry 
was the Earl of Northumberland, who had been instrumental to his gaining 
the throne, and who never was satisfied with the dignities and honours 
the King had bestowed upon him. There was a yoimg nobleman, Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March, who had a better right to the crown than King 
Henry, because he was descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the 
second son of Eang Edward the Third, whereas John of Gaunt, father of 
Henry the Fourth, was the third son of that King. You must endeavour 
to recollect this circumstance, because the opposing claims to the crown 
of the descendants of Edward the Third, were the cause of much misery 
hereafter. I must now tell you of the Duke of Northumberland and his 
son Henry Percy, who united with Owen Glendower in a conspiracy to 
dethrone King Henry, and place the young Earl of March upon the throne. 
A desperate battle took place near Shrewsbury, in which Northumberland 
was defeated, and his valiant son Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, was 
slain. Northumberland was almost broken hearted at the death of his 
son, and Eang Henry, pitying his misfortunes, forgave his disobedience, 
and restored him' to his estates and honours. Previous to the battle of 
Shrewsbury, Northumberland had defeated the Scots at the battle of 
Homildon: Hill. One of the few actions we cannot commend in King 
Henry was the detaining of the young Prince of Scotland a prisoner in 
England for eighteen years. After the battle of Shrewsbury King Henry 
quelled another rebellion headed by the Archbishop of York and the Earl 
of Nottingham, and you would suppose the King had now surmounted all 
his troubles, and that he would have been at peace during the remainder 
of his reign, but his happiness was embittered by the misconduct of his 
eldest son, afterwards King Henry the Fifth. One of the gay com^jMAis^To^ 
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of this prince having been committed to prison for some misdemeanour, 
by Sir William Gascoigne, chief justice of the King's Bench, the young 
prince, indignant at the issue of the trial, drew his sword, and struck the 
judge in the open court. The venerable magistrate determined to exercise 
his duty with impartiality, and maintain the dignity of his office, ordered 
the young prince into confinement for contempt of his authority. The 
King, when informed of the circumstance, passed a high eulogium on the 
conduct of Sir William, which affords a memorable instance, at this com- 
paratively unenlightened period of society, of a magistrate doing his duty 
in opposition to power. King Henry, as you may infer from this anecdote, 
was anxious to enforce the observance of the laws, and correct what was 
wrong in the state. In the eighth year of his reign was passed a second 
kind of charter, or law which more clearly defined the rights of the crown 
and the people, and, though frequently set aside by succeeding sovereigns, 
was in some respects the foundation of the celebrated Bill of Rights, in 
the reign of William the Third. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

This is the era of the poet Lydgate, a monk of Bury St. Edmonds, the snccesaor 
of Chaucer; of Sir Richard Whittington, a wealthy coal merchant of Ix>ndon, who 
was three times elected to the office of Mayor, and who was a pnhlic henefactor to the 
city of London, having built Newgate, ^rt of St. Bartholomew's and Christ's hospitals, 
with part of Guildhall. We find at this time a spirit of honour and a wish to bieiiefit 
mankind and posterity beginning to be diffused among the higlier ranks of the people, 
who were making slow but certain advances in civilisation, and increasing in 
influence and consideration as the power of the clergy lessened, because, instead of 
reforming themselves, thev persecuted those who opposed them. The example of 
Whittiufirton was followed by Sir Thomas Grcsham ana Thomas Sutton, in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; by Thomas Guy, founder of the hospital which bears his name, during 
the time of Cromwell and diaries the Second ; by Hanway in the reigns of Anne, 
George the First, and George the Second, who instituted the Marine Society, Mag- 
dalen House, and whose benevolent and public-spirited schemes render his name dear 
to humanity. Henry the FourUi instituted the Order of the Bath. 

Beligioim Persecutum. — The followers of Wickliffe, a priest bom at Wickliffe, in 
Yorkshire, who liad, in the latter part of the reign of Edward the Third and Richard 
the Second, preached against the power of the Pope and the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, had much increased. Severe lawn were instituted by Henry the Fourth 
against the Lollards, as the followers of Wickliffe were called, and all who pernsted 
in this fiiith were condemned to be burned alive. Thus commenced in England tboee 
dreadful persecutions which resembled the cruelties inflicted in France upon the 
Albigcnses, in the thirteenth century, who were the precursors of the Reformation in 
•France, as the followers of Wicklifle were in England. John of Gaunt favoured the 
opinions of Wicklifle. In the reig^ of Richard the Second appeared a translation of 
the Bible, by Wicklifle, for which some were punished with death for attempting to 
read. 

Henry the Fourth was twice married ; first to Mary de Bohun, daughter of the 
Earl of H!ereford, Lord Constable of England, who was the mother of Henry the 
Fifth, the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, the Duke of Gloucester, ana two 
Princesses. King Henry becoming a widower in 1394, found a second bride in Joanna 
of Navarre, Duchess of Bretagne. Queen Joanna's name is connected with one 
important article of commerce in England, viz.. Lead Ore. Henry the Foorth 
granted to Joanna six lead mines in England, with workmen and deputies to load her 
ship, and this he notified to her son, the Duke of Bretagne, in 1409, as these mines 
baa been accustomed to export ore to Bretagne, and he wished the Duke ttf 'remit the 
impoet fott the time to come. — Mi8$ 8iric1dand*$ Queens of England, 
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HENRY THE FIFTH. 



BBIONRD RIirB YCAR8. 



Ttart 

i(/ler Ckri»t. 
1418. 

RtN&T V. 



So thoughtless in yoath, yet in manhood so sagQ, 
King Honry the Fiith is the pride of his ago. 
The conquest at Uariieur so bravely begun, 
At Aginoourt still greater laurels hath won. 




Kino Henry the Fifth was very different as a king to what ho was .as a 
prince. Ills gay companions, who thought thoy should gain honours and 
offices from "Madcap Harry," were surprised when they wore sent for 
and told that their monarch was going to alter his course of life, and were 
dismissed with the warning that no rewards or promotion would be theirs 
unless they proved themselves deserving of the esteem of their sovereign. 
Jud^e Gascoigne mot with praises instead of reproaches, and was told to 
contmue his strict administration of justice. I told you in the last reiffii 
that the Lollards, as the adherents oi WicklifTo wore called, were severolv 

SBrsecuted. One of the most distinguished followers of this doctrine was Sir 
ohn Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who was condemned to death as a heretic, and 
roasted alive in St. Giles's fields. This sentence excited the minds of the 
people against the clergy, but their attention from such dreadful scenes 
was turned by an expedition into France, which was undertaken by King 
Henry to revive the claim to the throne of that country which had boon 
made by Edward the Tliird. Franco was at this time in a misorablo 
condition, owing to the dissensions of the Dukes of Orloans and Burgundy, 
the uncles of Charles the Sixth. If you turn to the reign of Charles the 
Sixth^ in the history of France, you will perceive those princes were so 
occupied with their quarrels, and disputing who ought to head the French 
forces, that they made no preparation to oppose King Henry, who, landing 
at Hurfieur, took and fortified the town, aHer a desperate siege of eighty- 
three days. King Honry intended to return to England after this victory, 
but not being able to reach Calais, resolved to force his way through the 
oountrvi and went near tlio little ford of Blanchctache, which had boon 
qrossea by King Edward before tlie battle of Cressy. This ford was bloekod 
up by the French, who determined the English should not cross it now, aa 
ikey had done before. It was upon tho 24tli October 141«5, that the English 
forces arrived at Agincourt, where thoy found the whole French army 
drawn up at some distance before them. The French troops wore four 
times as numerous as the English, and tho conflict was most furious. 
The Duke d'Aloh^on, who commanded tho second French line had taken 
an oath to kill or take King Henry, as had eighteen other French knights^ 
who lost their lives in attempting to fulfil thoir word. The king's faithful 
squires defended him at tho cost of tlieir lives, and when tho second 
line knew d'Alen9on was killed, they gave up tho contest, and the rest 
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following their example, the English gained a complete victory. The losa 
of the French in this battle was immense; a hundred thousand were slain, 
and fifteen thousand taken prisoners. King Hemy returned to England 
to recruit his army, but again returning to France, took possession of 
many towns. He then held a conference with the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had the royal fiunily in his power. The poor insane King Charles 
the Sixth had no voice in the affairs of the nation. It was agreed that 
King Henry the Fifth should marry Catherine, daughter of Charles, and 
receive as a dower, all the provinces conquered by Edward the Third. 
Henry was also declared heir to the French crown. After his marriage 
with Catherine, at Troyes, in 1420, the victorious monarch made a triom- 
phant entry into Paris. He lived only two years after this event He 
died at Yincennes, near Paris, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 



Henry the Fifth was bom in the year 1:^7, in Monmouth Castle, Wales. Until 
after the year 1407, Henry, then Pnnce of Wales, was actively employed in the 
Welsh campaigns. Although Glendower was finally beaten back to his mountain 
fiutnesses, yet the whole of the principality of Wales was, during the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, but a nominal appendage to the English monarchy. Thus deprived of 
the realms attached to his title, the pliant Henry was subjected to the most grinding 
and bitter poverty, which made hmi reckless and desperate, and drove mm into 
inferior society and excesses, which his conduct as lung proves how deeply he 
deplored. — Mi8$ Strickland^ a Queens of En^nd. 

The mad follies of the Prince of Wales were the more irritating to Henry the 
Fourth, as the Prince had received a learned education, the foundation of which had 
been laid by his mother, the daughter of the Earl of Hereford, who, as Froissart 
declares, was skilled in Latin ana cloister divinity. King Henry the Fifth had 
great musical talents. The young hero was a performer upon the harp before he was 
ten years of age. He also was a composer, delighting in cnurch harmonies, which he 
nsea to practise upon the organ. His royal bride, Catherine of France, had similar 
tastes, as is evident from an item in the Issue Rolls, wherein it appears that the 
sum of £8 13s. 4d. was paid (in the October after the marriage of King Henry) for 
two harps for himself and the Queen, made in London. There is reason to suppose 
that after his sire's coronation, Henry the Fifth completed his education at Oxrord, 
for there is an antique chamber in Queen's Collero, pointed out by successive g^era- 
tions as having been once inhabited by Prince Henry. In a room over the gateway, 
opposite St. Edmund's Hall, a portrait of Henry was painted in the glass of the 
wmdow, and under it these verses in Latin. 

To record the fact for ever, 
The Emperor of Britain, 
The triomphant Lord of France, 
The conqaeror of his enemies and himself, 

Hemy the Fifth. 
Of this little chamber once the grMt inhabitant. 

Mia$ ^riddand'B Queens of England, 

The art of painting npon glass, introduced from France into England, had made 
great progress smce the reig^ of Edward the First 
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HENRY THE SIXTH. 

Reigned thirty -eight and a half yearSf reckoning from the time when Edward, Duke 
of York, was proclaimed, but forty-nine and a half years, if we reckon until 

the time of his death. 



1482. 

HKKST VI. 



Yean ( With a weak Prince, Sixth Henry, not yet grown a man, 
t^fur Chriit. I York and Lancaster's direful contentions began ; 

These contests, call'd the wars of roses white and red, 
The red was Lancaster, the white the Yorkists led. 






WUmtWrtWm 

Frtmet, 



REKBT TI. 

Duke of 
Bedford Jtgt 

CHABLU YU. 



At the death of King Henry the Fifth, his mfant son was proclaimed 
King of France and England, hy the title of Henry, the Sixth. His 
inheritance of the two crowns was according to a treaty made between 
Henry the Fifth and Charles the Sixth, atTroyes, after the battle of Aginconrt 
Both monarchs survived this battle but a very short period, and whilst 
the Duke of Bedford, as the guardian of the young King of England| 
governed in Paris, the son of Charles the Sixth, (the Dauphin Charles, 
now in his twentieth year,) had only authority over a small territory, north 
of the Loire, where he resided. Earls Talbot, Suffolk, and Salisbury 
were at the head of the English forces in France, and had a powerful ally 
in the Duke of Burgundy; their great aim was to check the advance of 
the Dauphin Charles. A marvellous chain of circumstances, of which 
you will find an account in the history of France, totally changed the 
melancholy prospects of the heir of the French line, and overthrew the 
power of the English in France almost as rapidly as it had been estab- 
lished. This unexpected defeat was followed in England by disastrous 
calamities. For the long period of thirty years, during the greater part of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth and his successor, England was desolated 
by civil war. These unhappy divisions arose from the conflicting claims of 
the descendants of King Edward the Third to the throne of England. 
The rival claimants were of the houses of York and Lancaster, and adopted 
the ensign of the Rose as their badge. King Henry the Sixth, great 
grandson to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, mird son of King Edward 
the Third, represented the house of Lancaster, the red rose party; Richard, 
Duke of York, the nearest living descendant of the Duke of Clarence, the 
second son of King Edward the Third, was the head of the white rose 
party. The Yorkists thought they had a better right to the throne than 
the Lancasterians, because they were descended from the elder branch of 
King Edward the Third. One of the most powerful supporters of the 
York or white rose party, was the Earl of Warwick, of whom you will 
hear more in the ensuing reisn. As King Henry the Sixth approached 
to manhood, he proved a timid, irresolute, inactive character, more fit for 
a cloister than a throne. His Queen, Margaret of Anjou, was a woman 
of undaunted bravery and spirit, and she determined to prosecute the 
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claims of King Henry and her infant son. The animosity and bitter 
hatred of the rival claimants increased with the number of their partisana. 
Dreadful were the scenes of barbarity, and awful the loss of life in the 
thirteen battles which were fought. Of these, Northampton, Taunton^ 
Wakefield, St. Alban's, Mortimer's Cross, Hexham, and Tewkesbury, were 
the principal ones. At the battle of Wakefield, Richard, Duke of York, 
was killed, but the battle of Mortimer's Cross was so decidedly in favour 
of the Yorkists, that Edward, son of Richard, late Duke of York, was 
proclaimed King, March, 1461. King Henry lived a prisoner for some 
time afterwards, but this period is generally considered as the conclusion 
of his reign. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Azores and Cape Yerd Islands discovered. The Vatican Lfbrary founded in 
Rome. Eton College, King's College, Cambridge, founded by Henry the Sixth, 
Queen's College, Cambridge, by Queen Margaret. The manufacture of Glass, 
broogpht into England from France, which, untu this period, had been imported from 
the continent; the first precise mention of English glass is in 1439, and that occars 
in the contract for glazing the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. The mannfacture 
of glass in England was encouraged by Elizabeth, but did not reach Itsperfection 
until the reign of William and Mary. Electricity, discovered by Otto de Gmerick, of 
Germany, is, by some writers, asserted not to be known in England until the reiffn 
of Edward the Fourth. Engraving and etching were introduced, the latter tne 
invention of Albert Durer. Caps were now first worn instead of hoods. Among the 
few literary characters of this period are Thomas a Kempis, Faustus of Mentz, 
Lydgate, and James the First of Scotland. The national debt (which means money 
borrowed by the government upon parliamentary security^ was incurred at this period 
but remained insignificant until the time of William the Third. 

The Red and White Rosea. — According to historical tradition, these fatal badges 
of the contending houses of York and Lancaster, the pale and purple rose, were 
assumed to distinguish the rival factions during the memorable dispute between Somer- 
set and the Earl of Warwick, in the Temple Gardens, when Somerset, to collect the 
suffrages of the by-standers," plucked a red rose, and Warwick a white rose, and each 
called upon every man present to declare his party by taking a rose of the colour chosen 
by him whose cause he favoured. These badges were only revived, for Edmund, Earl of 
Dmcaster, the brother of Edward the First, had, as Camden declares, red roses em- 
blazoned upon his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and Edward the Black Prince wears 
a coronet of white roses in his portrait, drawn in Richard the Second's missal, in tlie 
EUdeian collection. 

During a part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, royal authority was 
exercised by Queen Margaret, her consort, King Henry, (who had an hereditary 
tendency to infiammation of the brain,) being seized with one of those alarming 
attacks of nudady to which his grandfather, Charles the Sixth of France was subject. 
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EDWARD THE FOURTH. 

RSIONED TWENTY-TWO TEAB8. 



Ytari 



( On Edward of the white rose Warwick placed the crown, ^ 

^_ ,. I Th'audacioasElarltWho set kings up and pull'd them down; I ^ P<^^^y 

1461. \ But soon this mighty lord with Edward's foes allied, [ ^ ^^*'*- 

■DWARD IV. y With Franoe*8 crafty monarch joined the red rose side. J ^^^ "• 

Edward, son of Richard, late Duke of York, was proclaimed King after 
the battle of Mortimer's Cross, near Hereford, in which the Lancastcrians 
were defeated. The parliament confirmed Edward's title to the throne. The 
unfortunate Henry the Sixth had been taken prisoner by the Earl of Warwick, 
and committed to the tower. King Edward showed his revengeful temper 
by many executions of the Lancasterian party. 80 many of the nobility 
had fallen in the late wars, it was found necessary to create now peers. 
One of the brothers of the new king was created Duke of Clarence; upon 
another, Richard, was bestowed the title of the Duke of Gloucester. You 
will bear more of the Duke of Gloucester hereafter. I must now tell you 
about the Earl of Warwick, who had been instrumental to Edward in 
gaining the throne. This Earl was a man of great courage and ability, 
and one of the most wealthy noblemen in the kingdom. Upon his different 
estates he maintained 30,000 people, and had six hundred retainers, who 
wore his livery, and the badge of the bear and ragged staff. At the 
house of the Earl, in Warwick Lane, London, a hundred oxen were daily 
consumed, and the populace being invited to partake of such bounty, 
numbers were ready to follow the Earl, and join whichever party he chose. 
A quarrel arose between the King and the Earl, when the king married 
Elizabeth Woodville, daughter of the Earl of Rivers, instead of the Princess 
Bona, of Savoy, whose hand the Earl of Warwick had been soliciting for 
Edward. The Princess Bona was sister-in-law to Louis the Eleventh, 
King of France, who resented the conduct of Edward, and brought about 
a reconciliation between the indignant Earl of Warwick, and his old 
enemy Queen Margaret. The Earl now abandoned the white rose, and 
King Edward, terrified at the increase of the red rose party, who were 
assisted by Louis the Eleventh of Franco, escaped to Holland. Poor 
forgotten Henry the Sixth was now released from his dungeon, and placed 
upon the throne. He enjoyed his dignity but a few months. King 
Edward, re-appearing in England, gave battle to Warwick at Baniet. 
The brother of King Edward, the Duke of Clai*cnce, had joined Warwick 
and the forces of Margaret, but deserting to the King in the midst of the 
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conflict, caused such confusion and dismay in the armyof thoLancasterians, 
that the Earl of Warwick was unable to rally his scattered forces, and, 
after a desperate resistance, fell, covered with wounds. Thus perished this 
intrepid nobleman. He was called the king maker, because, when he 
espoused the side of the Yorkists, Edward the Fourth was made king, 
and when he was of the Lancasterian party, Henry tlie Sixth was restored. 
After the battle of Tewkesbury, which followed that of Bamet, the 
courageous Queen Margaret was taken prisoner, and her young son killed 
by his uncles Clarence and Gloucester. Soon afterwards, the unhappy 
King Henry the Sixth was found dead in the Tower. Being now freed 
from all fears of the ascendancy of the Lancasterian party. King Edward 
made preparations for a war with France. Of the inglorious peace he 
made with Louis the Eleventh, and the bribes he and his followers received 
fix)m that perfidious monarch, you will read in the reign of Louis the 
Eleventh in the history of France. It had been agreed upon between the two 
Kings that the Dauphin of France should marry the daughter of Edward. 
The mortification occasioned by the violation of this contract by Louis 
and his son, (afterwards Charles the Eighth,) is said to have hastened the 
death of King Edward the Fourth. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The reig^^ of Edward tho Fourth is distinffoished as the period when the art of 
printing was introduced into England bjr Wuliam Caxton, who set up a press near 
Westminster Abbey. Faust of Mentz, the inventor of metallio types, had printed the 
Bible in two volumes, in Oermany. The price at which it was offered for sale excited 
general astonishment. We are told that oefore this period it would have taken aU 
8ie wages of a farm labourer in England for fifteen years to purchase a complete 
Bible; and that in tho reign of the First Edward, £30 (which would be £300 accoiding 
to the present value of money) was the price of a Bible.* Most rapid was the proflpress 
of learning and the advance of civilisation after the invention of printing. New 
colleges were founded in this reign, at Oxford and Cambridge. The great seminaries 
of Wmchester and Eaton were founded in tho reigns of Richard the Second and 
Henry the Sixth. The Earl of Worcester was the great traveller of this period, as 
Sir John Mandeville was in the reign of Edward the Third. 

Tnven/ioiM. — Watches, invented by a Oerman mechanic, and violins by the 
Italians, were the inventions of this period, but were not introduced into England until 
the time of Elizabeth and Charles the Second. 

MwKMTi and Customs. — Louisof Bruges, a nobleman and man of letters, who visited 
the court of Edward the Fourth, describes the Queen and her ladies as amusing them- 
selves with playing at the "marteatur," a game with balls, probably resembling 
marbles, and some of the party pla^^ing at *'closkeys of ivory," or ninepins. Another 
author talks of taking his '*cujp" with the King and Queen, which signified the meal 
we call breakfast, Ming at this period, before tho introduction of tea or coffee, 
generally of ale. The meal now called tea was at this era called a *' void," from being 
tiie signal for the dismissal of company. It consisted of slight refreshments, wines, 
confections, &c., and was served on a tray, since called a " voider." 

* We might addnoe many otlier instances of the costliness of hooks before the invention of 
printing, when knowledge was almost entirely confined to the clergy, and, as Macaulay observes, not 
one man in five hundred could spell his way through a Psalm. 
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EDWARD THE FIFTH. 

REIGHKD TEN WEEKS. 



Hb was, with his brother, the Duke of York, murdered in the Tower, by 
the orders of Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 



RICHARD THE THIRD. 

UEIORED THREE TEARS. 



Teart 
ajler Cktiai. 

1483. 
•xonAmD in. 



'Twas cruel Gloster's treacheroas arts conspired 
To take his nephew's life, and gain the throne desir'd ; 
But brief was Richard's rule, by such rile means obtain 'd ; 
At Bosworth field he foil, and Richmond victory gain'd. 



ColemporofTf 
^ in Francs* 

CHABLBg VIII. 



When King Edward the Fourth died, his eldest son Edward was about 
thirteen years of age. lie was at Ludlow, under the care of his uncle 
Rivers, but was conducted from thence to London, and proclaimed King 
by his imcle, the Duke of Gloucester, upon the 4th of May, 1483. The 
Duke of Gloucester was appointed Protector of the King and the king- 
dom, according to the wish of King Edward the Fourth. It soon ap- 
peared that the late King was greatly mistaken in su])posing the rule of 
Gloucester would secure peace to the kingdom and unanimity amongst the 
nobles during the minority of his son. One of the first acts of the Pro- 
tector was to imprison, and afterwards to give orders for the execution of 
Lords Rivers and Vaughan, and Sir John Grey, who were known to be 
deeply attached to the young king. Lord Hastings soon afterwards 
shared the same fate, and the next act of the Protector was to get the 
King and his brother into his power. The ambitious designs of the Duke 
of Gloucester now became apparent, and having managed, by bribes and 
promises, to gain over the Ehike of Buckingham, that nobleman made an 
harangue to the mayor and citizens of London in favour of the Protector, 
and persuaded the populace to assist him in placing the Duke of Gloucester 
upon the throne. The same preparations which had been made for the 
coronation of young Edward the Fifth, served for that of his uncle Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, crowned King of England by the title of Richard the 
Third. It was some time before the fate of the sons of Edward the Fourth 

D 
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became known. It was whispered tbat two men had entered the chamber of 
the young princes in the Tower in the night time, and, after suffocating 
their helpless victims with the bolster and pillows, had buried them at the 
foot of the staircase. After the death of King Richard there were many 
doubts among the people as to the truth of this story. Some persons 
aUeged that the yoimg King alone had lost his life ; that Perkin AVarbeck, 
of whom you will hear in the next reign, was the young Duke of York, 
who had made his escape from his prison. Historians, too, have 
endeavoured to clear the memory of Richard the Third from this dreadful 
charge, how successfully may be inferred from the fact of the bones of 
two persons, corresponding in age and size to the young princes having 
been found upon the very spot where they are said to have been buried. 
These remains were inteiTed in Westminster Abbey, wherft a monument 
was placed over them by order of King Charles the Second. To return 
to King Richard, who, after having committed so many wicked acts to 
obtain the crown, found a foe in the Duke of Buckingham, who entered 
into a conspiracy to place the brave Earl of Richmond, the only surviving 
branch of the House of Lancaster, upon the throne. The army of Buck- 
ingham was dispersed by a flood, and the unfortunate Duke, having been 
betrayed into the hands of the ruthless king, by Bannister, one of his 
dependants, was given up to the executioner in the same manner as Lord 
Hastings and the friends of King Edward. You may observe this was a 
summary mode of proceeding, but you must recollect, since the wars of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, that the nation had become familiarised 
with deeds of violence, that the good laws of Henry the Fourth and his 
great predecessor, who confirmed Magna Charta, had been set aside during 
the contests which had for forty years deluged the kingdom with blood. 
Becoming every day more cruel, and more despised by his subjects. King 
Richard was astounded by the intelligence that the Earl of Richmond 
had landed at Milford Haven, and had been joined by a numerous force, 
who were determined to support his claims to the throne. It was reported 
too, that Lord Stanley was in secret league with his foe. The number of 
Richard* s forces was nearly double those of Richmond. The two armies 
met at Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire. King Richard, whose abnost 
only virtue was courage, spurred his horse into the thickest of the fight, 
and, seeking the destruction of his rival, plunged with a wild cr}' into the 
midst of the enemy's ranks. When the King of England fell, covered 
with wounds, the helmet and crown he had worn as a distinction in the 
battle field, were so shattered as scarcely to be recognised. The death of 
Richard the Third terminated the race of Plantagenet kings, and the 
contests of the Houses of Y'ork and Lancaster. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

LawSf arts, and commerce, were neglected at this period, for the practice of 
arms. King Richard the Third instituted posts in imitation of Lonis the Eleventh ; 
he also intr^uccd the office of herald, and appointed Consuls, — that is, officers who 
protect merchants and their merchandise in foreign countries. The hardware manu- 
facture was established at this period. 

King Richard the Third married, in 1473, the widow of tlie Prince Edward, son 
of Henry the Sixth, who was a daughter of the Earl of Warwick. Richard was 
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then Duke of Gloster, living with his bride at Middleham Castle, Yorkshiref 
where Edward, the son so deeply idolized by his guilty £Either, was bom, in 1474, 
and where, at the age of ten years, (in 1484, a year after the death of the murdered 
princes in the tower,) this unfortunate youth, the innocent cause of the committal 
of such fearful crimes, came by his end in some sudden and awful manner, and thus 
left the inheritance to the throne to the house of Lancaster. 

The Murder of Edward the Fourth^ 8 Children in the Tower, — One cause of 
perplexity respecting the unhappy end of the children of Edward the Fourth has 
been, that the oones were not discovered under the stair-case of the Tower, but under 
the stairs of the Record Office, in 1644, which was once a chapel within the Tower. 
To this place Sir James Tyrrell and Richard the Third commanded the bodies to be 
carried, in order that they might be buried in consecrated ground. This information, 
taken from Sir T. Moore, has been elicited by the evidence of Tyrrell, who wag 
condemned for some Yorkist plot, and executed in 1490. The desecration of the 
ehapel, and the change of its name to the Record Office, prevented historians identi- 
fying it as a consecrated spot, perfectly agreeing with Kichard's directions. — Mis9 
&trSildand'9 Qiteeru of EnghmL 
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HOUSE OF TUDOR: 

OB 

HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER UNITED. 



^r(g(n of t|r litousr of SuDot. 

Cathsbinb of France, widow of King Henry Y., married, after the death of Henry, 
a Welsh gentleman, called OWEN TUDOR. Their eldest son was Edmund, Eari of 
Richmond, who married Margaret Beaufort, descended from John Beaufort,* the son of 
John of Gaunt hy his third wife, Catherine Swinford,t sister to the wife of Chaucer. 

The son of Eldmund, Earl of Richmond, and Margaret Beaufort, was Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards HENRY VII. 



Za,hU of tfir ^^nHor ;^amflp. 

Began to Seigm, 

HENRY TUDOR, afterwards HENRY VII., great great-grandson of) j^^^ 
John o* Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, third son of King Edward III ) 

Henry VII. married Elizabeth of York, daughter of King Edward IV., which 
union united the claims of the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

The Children of Henry VIZ, were — 

1.— Arthur, married to Catherine of Arragon, died before hit father. 

2.— Henry yill^ father of Edward V I., Mary, and Elisabeth. 

8.— Margaret, nuuried first, James IV. of Scotland; secondly, Dooglas, Earl of Angus. She 

was the mother of James V. and Margaret Douglas. 
4. — Mary, married first, Louis XII, King of France ; secondly, Charles Brandon, Duke of Soilblk, 

and was mother of Margaret, Lady Dorset. 

The Sovereignt of the Tudor FcmUy who Beign^ in England toere — 

BegtMH to fw^. 

aU!i^a%X V Xa. ••• *•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X4cj^U 

HENRY VIII., son of Henry VII. ... ... ... ... lOOO, 

EDWARD VI., son of Henry Vin. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1647. 

MARY, daughter of Henry VIII. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1543. 

ELIZABETH, sister to Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. ... ... ... 1666. 

The other Descendants of the two Daughters of Henry VII. were — 

1.— James V., fi&ther of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and therefore grandfather of James VI. of 

Scotland, and I. of England. 
2. — Margaret Douglas, mother of Henry Damley, and of Charles Stuart, fi&ther of Lady Arabella 

Stuart. 
8. — Margaret Brandon, married Grey, Earl of Dorset, and was the mother of Lady Jane Grey and 

two other daughters. 

* The name of Beaufort is derived firom John of QannVs castle in Ai\)ou. 

t Misa Strickland affirms that the name of the lady who was governess to the children (^ John 
of Gaunt, was not Swinford, but Rourr. 
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HENRY THE SEVENTH. 

REIGNED TWB NTT -THREE TEARS. 



Richmond, as Henry Seven, did Edward's daughter wed, 
And thus the fair White Rose united with the Red ; 
I486. "j Adventurous footsteps touched the Western world, 
HENBY VII. I And in America the British flag unfurled. 



Year* 
€{/ier Christ. 



Oot»nporariu 
in France. 

CHAXtLSSVIIk 
LOUTB XII. 



The battered crown which had been struck off from the helmet of 
Richard the Third, after the battle of Bosworth Field, was placed, by 
Lord Stanley, upon the head of Earl Richmond, amid the exulting shouts 
of the soldiers, " Long live King Henry." This brave Earl Richmond 
was the grandson of Owen Tudor, who married Catherine of France, the 
widow of Henry the Fifth. By the female line, King Henry the Seventh 
was descended from Edward the Third; his father, Edmund, Earl of 
Richmond, having married Margaret Beaufort, great granddaughter of 
John of Gaunt. Soon after his accession. King Henry married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward the Fourth, thus uniting the claims of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, and the partisans of the white and red roses. Yet, 
even with this alliance, there were people who thought King Henry's rijjht 
to the throne was not very clear, and two conspiracies were formed to 
dethrone him. The first of these was that of Lambert Simnel, (a baker's 
son,) who gave out that he was the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of 
Clarence, who was drowned in a butt of malmsey, during the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. SimnePs army was defeated at Stoke, in Notting- 
hamshire. The next adventurer who disturbed the peace of King Henry, 
was Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the younger brother of 
Edward the Fifth, who had escaped from confinement in the Tower. 
I told you in the last reign of the murder of these young princes, but 
the story of Warbeck was so specious, that there were persons who 
thought he was really the Duke of York ; amongst these were the King 
of Scotland, and the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Edward the Fourth. 
However, notwithstanding this powerftd advocacy of his claims, Warbeck's 
rebellion terminated in his imprisonment and execution. Freed from 
these disturbances. King Henry had now time to look after the affairs of 
his kingdom. He granted to the nobility the power of selling their 
estates, and limited the number of their retainers, so that they could not, 
as in the feudal times, exercise unlimited power over a vast number of 
people, whom they looked upon as their subjects, and who were a sort of 
sm&ll army at their command. No longer maintained in vicious idleness 
by their superiors, the people were obliged to become industrious for their 
support, and the king's efforts for the encouragement of trade, introduced 
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a spirit of emulation in the industrial arts, and kopt up obedience to the 
laws and the sovereign. The services of vassals were now exchanged for 
money, the land-owners making them pay rent for their lands and cottages; 
80, from vassals, they became tenants. The principal trade of England was, 
at this time, carried on at fairs, some of which lasted fifteen or sixteen 
days, to which merchants came from London, and where the mral dealers 
laid in their stock of sugar, muslin, cutlery, and hardware. King Henry 
made a very advantageous treaty with the government of Bureundy, — 
with the Arch-duke Philip of Castile, the heir of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, of whom you will read in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, 
in the History of France. The dominions of Arch-duke Philip, including 
the kingdoms of Holland and the Netherlands, the richest manufacturing 
countries in Europe, gave great power and influence to the house of 
Burgundy. With the wealthy towns, Antwerp, Bruges, and Arras, 
England carried on a flourishing trade. A trade with Russia was com- 
menced at this era through the influence of Sebastian Cabot. (See Table 
of the house of Burgundy, History of France.) 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Shillings first coined in England. Maps and Sea Charts used. The Star 
Chamber instituted. Henry the Seventh's chapel^ Westminster, built as a royal 
tomb. 

Voifttffes and 7)iVoren>«. — The reign of Henry the Seventh is the era of great 
discovcrieM. At this {wriod great possessions were added to Spain, by tlie discovery 
of Mexico, Hnur.il, and a jrreat portion of South America. The cn^wn's of Castile and 
Arraj]^»n, having been united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, these sove- 
reigns had vast moans for the prosecution of great enterprises. King Ilenrv the Seventh 
was deprived, by an accident, of the services of Columbus, who sailed for the New 
World under the auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella. It is remarkable that the 
name of neither of the great voyagers who had the honour of discovering North 
America, should have been given to the country. Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, who 
had settled at Bristol, discovered Newfoitndland, New Hrunswiok. and the North 
Eastern Coasts, which afterwards comi>o6ed the British Empire in North America. 
Columbus, in his third vo^'age from S(>ain, in 1495, landed in several places upon 
the Southern coast of North America, without making any settlement, which nas 
caused some writers to assert that he merely pointed out tlie way to America, and 
discovered the islands contiguous to it. Manv adventurers we're jealous of the 
renown of Columbus, who was a (tenoese; and a Viorcntine, Amerigo Vespucci, (who 
visited America after the vo>'age of Columbus), so artfully magnified his own exploits, 
in a work which he publfshcd, that the public unjustly conferred his name upon 
this quarter of the globe. Not only North and South America, but the East and 
West Indies, and the Capo of Good Hope, were discovered in this reign. Bartholomew 
Diax, a Portuguese, was the first to discover the Caue of Good Hope, and Vasoo de 
Gorma, a Portuguese nobleman, was the first to double or sail round it. These 
voyages caused a demand for ships, and Henry the Seventh laid the foundation of the 
Bntisii navy, by the building of an immense vessel, called the **Grcat Harry," which 
was built at a cost of £14,000, and was the first of British vessels which resembled a 
modem man-of-war. 

AcquiremeiUs of Henry th^ Seventh, — King Henry the Seventh inherited the 
talents of his highly gifted mother, the Countess of lUchmond. As Earl of Richmond, 
Henry had, in his youth, diligently studied the learned languajros, for the purpose of 
taking orders, when fearful of being betrayed into the han£ of Edward the Fourth. 
Although the founder of the Tudor dynasty has been not nniustly accused of avarice 
during the latter pnrt of his reign, yet he was induced by his love of learning to lay 
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oat a large sum of money in purchasing books for a library, a rare and costly luxury 
in those days. We read of King Henry the Seventh displaying the contents of this 
library to Catherine of Arragon, upon her arrival in En^Iana as the affianced bride of 
the Prince Arthur. The historian Hume, in alluding to the government of Henry the 
Seventh, observes, that since the days of Alfred, England had not seen such another 
king ; that no monarch was more successful in rendering his subjects powerful and 
happy ; and no sovereign, in so short a space of time, wrought a more beneficial 
change in the manners and habits of the people of England. 



HENRY THE EIGHTH 



REIGNED THIBTY-SEVEN TEARS. 



Yean [ Eighth Henry, the tyrant I with six Queens renown'd. 

after Christ. ' The rule of the Pope, this proud monarch disowned ; 

1609. I Hence the Great Reformation in England arose, 

HBVBT vm. I And the State, Romish tenets and worship oppose. 



Cotemporaries 
in France. 

LOUIS XII. 
FBAXCIS I. 



Henry the Eighth, the son of Henry the Seventh, had a better education 
than most of the princes of his time. He was a capricious, haughty, 
and passionate monarch, but, like many tyrants, fond of flattery. 
It was by this means Cardinal Wolsey, a man of inferior birth, but of 
great learning and ability, managed the King and the affairs of the king- 
dom for nearly fifteen years. Cardinal Wolsey was Archbishop of York 
and Lord Chancellor, but even these great offices did not satisfy his 
ambition. He wished for a still greater dignity — ^that of Pope — and for 
this purpose plotted against King Henry the Eighth with foreign monarchs. 
Louis the Twelfth was King of France when Henry the Eighth first came 
to the throne of England. At the death of Louis, in 1515, Francis the 
First obtained the crown of France. This was the same Francis who 
was the rival of the celebrated Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 
Both the Emperor and Francis the First professed, at one time, to be the 
Mends and aUies of King Henry the Eighth ; but Francis the First and 
the English King had a quarrel, which might have led to serious war 
with England, if Francis had not at that time attempted the conquest of 
Italy. The reign of Henry the Eighth is distinguished as the period 
when that important change in religious belief and worship, called the 
Reformation, took place in England. Since the introduction of the art of 
printing into England in the reign of Edward the Fourth, the Bible, from 
the great reduction in price, came into the possession of all classes of 
society. People were now permitted to read it in their own language, 
and thousands learned to read, that they might avail themselves of this 
privilege. This was the first step towards the Reformation. The next 
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WA8 tliG examination of the religious liouscs in England br Caxdinal 
WoIho)', in iM»nio of which many fraudulent practices were Draaglit to 
light, and their landn and proiicrty given to the crown. Bat it was finom 
thifi monarch who had written in defence of the Roman Catholic iiudi 
that the great inipulnc waH given to the movement.* The first queen of 
King llcnr}' the Eighth wan (-athcrine of Arragon, the widow of hia 
doccRMfd brother Arthur. After Kcventecn yearH had passed away, the 
King iirofeff4<Ml to have scruplcH reff]>ccting tlie legality of his marriage 
with liin hrotherV widow, and HUpplicated the Vo\)e to give his consent to 
n divnrcc. Ilotli the Pn|)c and SVolney were violently opposed to the 
divnrrp, |mrti<Milnrly when they heard it was King Henry's intention to 
niitrry n ynnn^ Imly named Anne lioleyn, maid of honour to the QneeiL 
The King, (irfying the opi)oi«ition of his minister, and the Ponti^ 
di^Mwn<Ml the HUpriMnacy <if the latter, and VhAh upr>n himself the title of 
*'ll«*nd nf the (nurch.*' Fn>m this period the Pope ceases to have any 
nnthiirity in Knglnnd. Neither he nor the Roman Catholic priesthood 
hiive, from thii« time, power to dictate the form of religious worship, to 
lirive »ny control in the appointment of binhops, or in the great seminaries 
of iMlmMti«.>n, or t>> )>e ii)i]H.>aled to for the forming or dissolution of royal 
niArriiige!<. As lleail «*f the Church, King Henry seized upon the lands 
ami pP>|H*rty of nil the monasteries and abbeys in England, three millions 
boing tliu!« fiil'li'il t«i tlie royal treasury. The divorce between King 
Henry and (*i«therino of Arragon being carried by the parliament and 
the l-^ngli>(h Itiwyrrjt, the King married Anne Holeyn. In Germany, 
prrviiMiH to this perioil, the Pope had found even a more mighty opponent 
than King Henr}% in Martin Luther (a monk of the order of St. Augustine, 
a native of Saxony n who had Btudie<l the Scriptures with such assiduity, 
and protoMtfil agaiu^t the doctrines and obser\'ances of the Church of Rome 
with Mich energy and ability, as to be considered the great champion of 
the Uefi.tnnation. You will recollect that Wickliffe, in the reign of 
Richanl the Second, had a<lvocated the same opinions as Luther, but 
bin followers had not the advantages of being able to read the Scriptnrea, 
in their own tongue, and examine the eWdences of Christian truth. Arch- 
bishop Oanmer, who succeeded (*anlinal Wolsey in the favour of the 
King, obtained permission to have an English Bible placed in eveij 
Parish i 'hurcli in the kingdom, and the creed, the Lord's prayer, and the 
ten commandments read in the English language in the churches. The 
compilation of the Book of Common Prayer, now used in the Church of 
England, was commenced at this f»eriod, but was not completed in its 
present f>>rm, until the reign of King Edward the Sixth, when the 
changes in the form of worship brought about by the Reformation maybe 
said to have l>cen established. Tlie Reformation, commenced by Luther 
in fiermany, s]iread tlirr»ugh Denmark, Sweden, England, and Scotland* 
Queen Aunc Uoleyn had been known, Ijefore her marriage with King 
Henry, to have favoured the opinions of Luther. Very brief was the 

* llctir)' the Eighth \y>]itt ]w\ been inhtrnct^d in ttchffA dirinity) wrote in 
(I'^rrncr nf tilt* Kr.*vvn KncranicntH. in o|iprMitiuii to the workfc of Luther, which the 
monarch had hcon |K:m]itt«d by the Vope Ut rctA, For tliiK work fwhich is sapposed 
to havi* b<.'«:ii writt«'n nnder the direction f»f Wrilmsy King Henry was rewaroed bv 
the Pope, with the titk' of Defender of the Faith. * 
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exaltation of this highly gifted^ unfortunate lady. Like her enemy 
Wolsey, she incurred the displeasure of the capricious King, and was 
executed in 1536. Henry the Eighth had four Queens after the death 
of Anne Boleyn ; in all, six, viz. : first, Catherine of Arragon (mother 
of Queen Mary) whom he divorced ; second, Anne Boleyn (mother of 
Queen Elizabeth) whom he beheaded; third, Jane Seymour (mother 
of Edward the Sixth) who died in a year after her marriage ; fourth, 
Anne of Cleves, whom he divorced ; fifth, Catherine Howard, whom he 
beheaded ; sixth, Catherine Parr, who survived him. 



The Revival of Letters, — ^The era of Henry the Eighth in England, 
Francis the First in France, Charles the Fifth in Germany, and when 
Leo the Tenth occupied the papal chair, is distinguished as the period of 
the revival of letters. The ignorance of the middle or dark ages had 
passed away; warlike exploits, and superstitious observances, no longer 
made up the whole system of human duty. The invention of printing 
was not only the great instrument in bringing about that important change 
in the history of mankind termed the Reformation, but was the source of 
wonderful activity in the human mind. Europe, awaking as it were 
from the lethargy of five centuries, sent forth men whose works will 
remain, as models of excellence, to the latest period of time : — In Italy, 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Leonarda da Vinci, Paul Veronese, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Guicciardini, Palladio, Vida Machievel, Selvius, Socinius, 
&c.; in Germany, Luther, Melancthou; in Holland, Erasmus;* in Prussia, 
Copernicus ; in Sweden, Gustavus Vasa ; in Portugal, Camoens ; in 
France, Calvin,f Clement Marat, Ramus, Rabelais, &c. ; in Switzerland, 
Zwinglius, Holbein, J &c. ; in England, Sir Thomas Moore, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, Archbishop Cranmer, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Viscount 
Rochford, Thomas Cromwell, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Dr. John 
Colet, the founder of St. Paul's School. The progress of the human mind, 
and interest in the pursuit of knowledge, was not at this period confined to 
one sex : — In Italy, Fodelo Cassandra, born at Venice, 1465, disputed vic- 
toriously at Padua in philosophy and theology ; and, to hear tlie lectures 
of Dorothea Bucca, who had the degree of doctor conferred upon her at 
Bologna, in 1436, tsudents flocked from all parts of Europe ; in Spain,^¥as 
Francesea Lebrixa, who delivered letures upon the New Testament, and the 
works of St Augustine ; in France, the Queen of Navarre, sister to Francis 
the First, wrote ** Mirior de TAme Pechercsse,'* and several other works ; 
in England, the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry the Seventh, 
rendered her name illustrious by her literary attainments, and noble 
foundations at Oxford and Cambridge ; indeed, during the whole of the 
sixteenth century, from the reign of Henry the Eighth, to tliat of James 
the First, the attainments of the ladies of the period attest the rapid 
advance of refinement and civilization ; Queen Elizabeth was mistress of 
nine languages ; Lady Jane Grey, the daughters of Sir Thomas Moore, 

* Erasmus has boon called the great restorer of learning in Europe. 

t Calvin was a native of Picardy, who afterwards settled at Geneva. 

t Holbein, a pt^rtrait painter, jiasscd much of his time in England, i>atroniBed by 
Henry the Eighth. 
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of tlie Protector Somerset, of Sir Anthony Cooke, (the last the mothers 
of Burleigh and Bacon,) were distinguished for acquirements wliich 
called forth the eulogies of the great scholars of the age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

InceiUlans. — Muskets and the spinning-wheel were the inventionB of this period. 
The spinning-wheel was invented hy Jargcn, a German, hut improved upoo by 
Arkwright, in the reign of George the Third. 

Manufactures. — Cotton, we are informed by Mr. Crace Calvert, was imported 
into Europe by the Venetians, in the fourteenth century. It was reserved for the 
men of Lancashire to have the first idea of manufacturing it into fabric, owing to 
the protection and encouragement given to this nascent trade by Henry the Eighth. 

Public Buildings. — The palaces of Whitehall and Hampton Court, built by 
Cardinal Wolscy. St James's was converted from an hospital into a palace, by 
Henry the Eiglith. Hampton Court was the birth-place of Edward the Sixth, and 
where King Henry the Eighth resided after his marriage with Queen Jane Seymour. 



EDWARD THE SIXTH 

REIOVED SIX YEAB8. 



r This great Reformation, by unworthy means wrought, 1 

I King Edward the Sixth to perfection hath brought; I 

I He was young, but his counsellors wise lent him aid; T 

I A character noble and great he displayed. I 



If we could roll back the stream of time, for little more than three 
hundred years, and peep into the palace of Hatfield House, we might 
discern, at early dawn, two youthful students : one of them, a boy of 
tender years, is intent upon an English version of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the other, a young lady of serene aspect, has her attention absorbed 
by a Greek Testament This pair, Edward the Sixth, and his sister, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth, are thus employing themselves, whilst 
awaiting the arrival of their tutors, Dr. Cox and Sir Anthony Cooke, to 
commence their tasks. At such an early age did the pious inclinations 
of this young king manifest themselves. The guide of King Edward, 
in the completion of the changes in the form of religious worship, com- 
menced in the late reign, was Archbishop Cranmer. Additions and 
alterations were made in the Book of Common Prayer by a committee of 
bishops and divines, and new versions of the Psalms were introduced. 
Edward the Sixth, who was the son of King Henry the Eighth and 
Queen Jane Seymour, was but ten years of age at the death of his 
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father. His uncle, Seymour, Duke of Somerset, brother to Queen Jane, 
was made Lord Protector of the kingdom. At his death, the ambitious 
Duke of Northumberland succeeded to that dignity. The son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, Lord Guildford Dudley, had married the Lady 
Jane Grey, daughter to the Countess of Dorset, and granddaughter to 
Henry the Seventh. The Princess Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey stood 
next in the order of Protestant succession to the crown, the Princess 
Mary having been brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. Great 
distress had been caused in England by the dissolution of the convents 
in the late reign, by which many sick and aged people were deprived of 
an asylum. King Edward did all he could to alleviate this evil, many of 
the religious houses were converted into schools, others into hospitals. 
Christ's Hospital, and the Grammar School, Birmingham, were schools 
founded and endowed by Edward the Sixth. Christ's Hospital had been 
a religious house, so had St. Thomas's Hospital, Bedlam Hospital, and 
Bethlem Priory. The attainments of King Edward the Sixth were the 
wonder and admiration of his cotemporaries ; although, as we have 
shown, the upper ranks of society were highly educated during the Tudor 
dynasty. Historians inform us the youthftil monarch understood the 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. His Latin 
Exercises, which have been preserved, do him great credit. Music and 
natural philosophy are also said to have formed objects of pursuit to 
King Edward ; to theology, we have seen, his mind had a natural bias. 
To the deep regret of the nation, this excellent young King fell a victim 
to consumption, aggravated by unskilful treatment, which proves the 
ignorance of the medical science at this period. The young King had 
. only attained his sixteenth year when he died, at the palace of Greenwich, 
in 1553; his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, having been nominated as his 
successor. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Sinoe the discovery of America, the East and West Indies, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, the demand for ships had rapidly increased. The .encouragement given to 
commerce by Henry the Seventh, had mduced manv foreign merchants to settle in 
England. We read of merchants from Venice, Florence, and Genoa, receiving 
Ann of Cleves, upon her entrance into London, as the foiuih consoH of Henry the 
Eighth. The woollen mauiifacturo had at this period greatly extended, — Beverley, 
Lc«ds, Wakefield, in Yorkshire, with Totness, in the West of England, had become 
noted for the excellence and quality of their fabrics. Cotton spinning, notwith- 
standing the slow and irregular mode of working at this period, had rapidly spread, 
and was greatly resorted to by the inhabitants of Lancashire during the fallow 
seasons of agriculture. 
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MARY. 

KBIOVED FIVB TEAM. 



LADY JANE GREY, REIGNED TEN DAYS. 



i>ars 

tijUr ChrUt. 

IMS. 

MAkT. 



Edward's sister, Queen Mary, devoted te Rome, ] Cotemparmrg 

Her brother's good measures had well-nigh overthrown; 
To restore the old faith, cruel means she employed : 



I 

I 



im FroMU. 



With burning and tf>rture her subjects destroyed. j 



The reign of Qneen Mary is one of the most gloomy periods of EngUsh 
history. It is like the rule of Charles the Ninth and his brothers in France. 
Some historians have attributed the intolerance of this Queen to the neglect 
of early education. It is quite certain, she had not from natnre either the 
fine understanding, or excellent judgment in the affairs of life possessed , 
by her sister Elizabeth, but she was not deficient in ability, and the solid 
nature of her acquirements is proved by her translations from tiie Latin 
language. There is a translation of the Princess Mary's, in her eleventh 
year, of the prayer of »St. Thomas Aquinas, and another, at a later period 
of life, of the Paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, by Erasmns. 
Accomplishments were not wanting in this Princess. She sang well, 
and, at the age of four, we liave an account of her playing upon the 
vii-ginals (an instrument which gave the first rude idea of a piano-forte) 
for the entertainment of some French gentlemen. The temper of the 
Princess was soured by ill health; and the circumstance of her father's 
divorce from Catherine of Arragon, was calculated to wound her 
deeply. If anything could be ofiered in extenuation of the unrelenting 
persecution of the Protestants by Mary, it would be the strength of 
early impressions — the lessons of her Spanish mother, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, who spared no pains to initiate Mary into the customs of her 
church and her country, intending her to be .the bride of her cousin, the 
celebrated Charles the Fifth, although Charles was more than twenty 
years older than the English Princess. It is rather remarkable that Mary 
should become the daughter-in-law, instead of the bride of Charles. 
She married Philip of Spain, soon after her accession, a stem and cruel 
prince, who, though by act of parliament debarred from any share in the 
government of England, wished to establish the Inquisition in this 
country. Before I mentioned Mary and Philip, I ought to have told you 
that Lady Jane Grey, granddaughter of Henry the Seventh, had the 
title of Queen for ten days, then ^with her father-in-law the Duke of 
Northumberland, and her husband Lord Guildford Dudley^ was be- 
headed by Mary's order. Mary soon proved her devotion to tne faith of 
her mother, by repealing the laws made in favour of the Protestants by 
Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, reviving the service of the 
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Mass, and all the ceremonials of the Romish Church. Imprisonment, 
exile, and death, followed the severe laws against the Protestants. In 
the course of three years three hundred persons were burned alive, of 
whom fifty-four were females, and four children. Gardner, bishop of 
Winchester, and Bonner, formerly Bishop of London, whom Queen Mary 
had restored to their dignities, were the most unrelenting persecutors of 
the Protestants. Amongst their victims were the venerable and pious 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester; Ridley, Bishop of London; and the 
great advocate of the Reformation, Archbishop Cranmer. Ridley and 
Latimer were burnt in the year 1555, in the public street at Oxford, near 
Baliol College. When Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was tied to the 
stake, and the flames gathering aroimd him, he was oflered a pardon if 
he would retract his opinions, but he prepared for the torture, and met 
his dreadful fate without a groan. Horrible scenes of this kind were of 
constant recurrence in London. A clergyman, named Taylor, was put 
into a pitch barrel, and, before the fire was kindled, a faggot from an 
unknown hand was thrown at his head, which made it stream with blood. 
He died smging the thirty-first Psalm. Such examples of Christian 
fortitude and resignation awed the ferocity of the multitude, too apt in 
their indiscriminate love of vengeance to insult the fallen, and exaggerate 
the severity of those in power. The attention of the people of England 
was diverted from these barbarities by a war with France, at the insti- 
gation of Philip of Spain, the husband of Queen Mary. If you turn to the 
reign of Henry the Second, in the History of France, you will find that that 
country and Spain were at war, and tliat the Spaniards defeated the French 
at the battle of St. Quintin. This success elated King Philip, but soon 
the loss of Calais (through the dismissal of a portion of the English 
garrison during the winter), effaced the memory of this triumph, and filled 
the English nation with dismay. For two hundred years had Calais 
been in possession of England, and, as I have observed, been the chief 
market for wool and other commodities. It was restored to the French 
by the iMfavery of the Duke of Guise. This unexpected and disastrous 
event, and the murmurs of the people at an unsuccessful war, preyed upon 
the mind of the Queen, who had long been in a declining state of health. 
She died at the palace of Whitehall, in the forty-third year of her age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Horse Gtuurds instituted. Flax sown in England in this reiga. Hemp, 
•ocording to the researohes of Mr. Hudson Tomer, had been planted in £nffland in 
the reign of Edward the First. By the recent experiments of the Chevalier Olaussen^ 
flax may, by the process of bleaching, be applied to the samepurposes as cotton. 
Drinking glasses were introdnced into England at this era. Tney were imported 
from tiie island of Murano, near Venice, the most ancient glass mannfitctorv in 
Eorope. These glasses were called ** beakers," from the Italian ** biocherej" a glass. 
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ELIZABETH. 



REIGNED FORTY-FOUR TEARS. 



Tears 

t^fler Christ. 

1668. 

BLIZABBTH. 



But a brighter day dawned when Elizabeth reigned, 
And the people their freedom (now understood) gain'd ; 
Ne'er had England such glory, or monarch such fame; 
The Spanish Armada her fleets overcame. 



Cotemporaries 
in France. 

HKKET n. 

FRAKG18 II. 

CHABLBS IX. 

HBKBT UI. 

HBXRY rV. 



After the terrible scenes of persecution in the late reign, the English 
people hailed with delight the accession of a protestant princess. Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, had been, as 
the hope and representative of the Protestant cause, an object of suspicion 
and apprehension to Mary and her counsellors. During the confinement 
of the Princess in the tower, in the reign of her sister, a privy council 
warrant for her execution had been sent by the Lord Chancellor Gardiner. 
Observing that the signature of the Queen was not affixed to this instru- 
ment, the lieutenant of the Tower refused to carry it into execution, and 
the delay caused by ascertaining the sentiments of Mary, saved the life 
of Elizabeth, The gloomy recesses of the Tower were exchanged by the 
order of Mary for the palace of Woodstock, as a place of confinement for 
her sister. It was some time before the severity of the Queen ceased to 
be exercised, and the Protestant heiress to the throne was permitted to 
return to her favourite residence, Hatfield House.* It was to this palace, 
November 17th, 1558, that the courtiers (some of whom had been active 
in carrying out the severe measures of Mary towards her sister,) rushed 
from the lihamber of the dying queen ; and, on November 23rd, the streets 
bf-Iiohdon, through which, but three short years ago, the heiress to the 
throne of England had been carried as a guarded captive to the Tower, 
resounded with the cries of the populace, "Long live Queen Elizabeth." 
The Protestant bishops were, at the accession of Elizabeth, reinstated in 
their benefices, and, gradually, the form of religious worship became 

* During her retirement at Hatfield, the Princess Elizabeth pursued those 
studies to which she had from her earliest years shown such aptitude and inclination. 
Roger Ascham, her principal instructor, has,- with other erudite scholars of the 
age, left his testimony to the acquirements of this Princess. He describes, with 
enthusiasm, her proficiejncy in history, geography, astronomy, logic, &c., her fami- 
liaritjr with the pages: of Cicero and Livy, of Sophocles and Demosthenes. The 
Spanish, French, and Italian languages, the royal pupil spoke with ease and fluency, 
and some fragments of poetry nave been preserved, wnich prove that, like Anne 
Boleyn, she excelled in this species of composition. How the royal captive passed her 
time during her confinement at Woodstock, is recorded in the blank leaf of a black 
letter edition of the Epistles of St. Paul : — " August, — I walk many times into the 
pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up the ^oodliesome herbes of 
sentences by perusing, eat them by reading, chew them by musmg, and lay them up 
at length in the high seat of memorie by gathering them together — so, having 
tasted their sweetness, I may the less perceive the bitterness of this miserable life." 
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established throughout the land as it had been at the death of King 
Edward the Sixth. Notwithstanding, however, the conformity of a 
great portion of her subjects to the discipline of the Protestant church, 
and the great capacity of Elizabeth for government, she was, as the 
Protestant sovereign of England, exposed at this period to unexampled 
difficulties. The Roman Catholic monarchs of France and Spain were, 
with the Pope at their head, arrayed against her, and ever ready to excite 
her subjects who favoured the opinions of the Church of Rome to disaf- 
fection and revolt. There was, too, living, a claimant to the throne of 
England, whose pretensions the continental powers were most anxious to 
support. . This was Mary of Scotland, the great granddaughter of Henry 
the Seventh, married to the Dauphin of France, (afterwards Francis the 
Second,) and left a widow at the age of nineteen. Both the French 
Prince and Mary had assumed the arms and title of sovereigns of England, 
which title Mary, upon her assuming the government of Scotland, was 
not disposed to relinquish. Two Scottish noblemen. Earls Damley and 
Bothwell, became, after the death of Francis, the husbands of Mar}'', 
whose conduct so alienated the affections of her Scottish subjects, as to 
force her to take refuge in England. For eighteen years the Queen of 
Scotland was kept in confinement, during which period she is said to have 
entered into various plots with the Roman Catholics, and was supposed 
to be in correspondence with the French government, for the purpose of 
dethroning Elizabeth. There have been many doubts as to the truth of 
the charges against Mary, but as the disaffected were ever ready to rally 
around her, it was thought the peace of the country and the security of 
the throne were endangered whilst she lived. Accordingly, after being 
tried for treason, (or rather going through the form of a trial,*) the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scotland was condemned to death, and executed 
at Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, November 14th, 1586. 
Few historians attempt to vindicate this action of Elizabeth, yet it is 
difficult to judge how far, in her severe measures towards Mary, the Queen 
was influenced by counsellors who had conveyed to her exaggerated 
rumours of plots and conspiracies. The minds of the Protestants of 
England had been inflamed against Mary and the French government by 
the horrible deeds of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, of which you will 
read an account in the history of France, in the reign of Charles the 
Ninth, who was the brother of Francis the Second, the first husband of 
Mary. But soon the Queen of England and her subjects had to contend 
with a more formidable foe to the reformed religion, than the ill-fated 
Queen of Scotland. This was Philip of Spain, who, after the death of 
Queen Mary of England, had married a French Princess, and of whom 
you will read in the history of France, as the great head and supporter of 
the Roman Catholic League. Philip bore a great enmity to Queen 
Elizabeth, because she had assisted the Protestants in the Netherlands, 
and encouraged his Flemish subjects to revolt. You must recoUect that 
Holland became a republic in this reign ; and if you turn to the table of 

* The trial of Mary, Queen of Scotland, was, like that of Anne Boleyn, conducted 
with little regard to legal forms. The Queen was refused a copy of her protest, and 
of the notes sne had tiu:en previous to her trial, and, like Anne Boleyn, had no advo- 
cate to plead her cause. 
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the House of Burgundy, in the history of France, you will ascertain how 
the King of Spain became the sovereign of the Netherlands. The 
revenue of Spain was enormous at this period, and King Philip who had 
made immense preparations to attack England by invasion, was joined 
by the Princes of Italy and Spain. The Duke of Parma conducted the 
land forces, and the Duke di Medina Sidonia commanded the fleet, con- 
sisting of 130 vessels of a greater size than any which had been seen in 
Europe, and Philip was so certain of conquest, that he called the fleet, 
**the Invincible Armada." The English were but ill prepared to meet 
this formidable force; but the people came forward with loans and gifts, 
and many vessels were built and equipped by the British i^erehants. 
The resolute spirit of Elizabeth was aroused to confront the threatened 
danger. With a general's truncheon in her hand, and a steel corslet upon 
her head, (looking the heroic representative of the victors of Cressy and 
Agincourt,) she rode through the ranks of the soldiers at Tilbury Fort, and 
appealing to them to uphold the martial glory of England, and the honour 
of their sovereign, was responded to with thrilling heartiness. It was not 
however, by human means that the dreaded Armada was to be defeated. 
The English commander, the brave Lord Howard, of Effingham, had 
taken several of the Spaniards' best ships, when a mighty tempest arose 
to disperse and scatter the rest. As soon as the news of the loss of the 
Spanish force came to England, the Queen went in state to St. Paul's Church, 
to give thanks for this victory, and ordered medals to be struck, with this 
inscription, — "He blew with his winds, and they were scattered." The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada was in 1588. Queen Elizabeth lived 
five years afterwards. She saw five sovereigns upon the throne of France; 
of the last, Henry the Fourth, she was a firm ally, until Henry renounced 
the Protestant form of worship. The court of Queen Elizabeth was very 
brilliant, and was visited by many princes and learned men from all 
countries. The great Duke of Sully, the celebrated minister of Heniy 
the Fourth of France, speaks of the attainments and conversation of thi 
Queen of England with admiration and delight. The Protestant divines, 
amongst whom were Ridley and Latimer, in the reign of Mary, had been 
fearful that Elizabeth, from motives of state policy, would enter into an 
alliance with a foreign prince. The Duke of Savoy, the Prince of Den- 
mark, the Prince of Sweden, the King of Poland, Philip of Spain, and 
the Duke of Anjou, (afterwards Henry the Third of France,) had been 
competitors for the hand of the Queen of England. No sovereign was 
ever more beloved by her subjects than Elizabeth. In her progresses 
through the land, when petitions were presented to her, she would take 
them with her own hand, read them carefully, and, speaking kindly to 
the suppliant, promise that his or her wishes should be attended to. In 
one of her progresses Queen Elizabeth visited the Earl of Leicester, at 
Kenilworth Castle, where she was entertained with great magnificence. 
The Earls of Leicester and Essex were great favourites with Elizabeth ; the 
latter incurred her displeasure. Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the Great 
Seal, Burleigh, Walsingham, &c., were the ministers of Elizabeth, xmder 
whose administration the commerce of the country was extended, and the 
middle classes attained a high degree of prosperity. Elizabeth and her pre- 
decessors of the Tudor race, have been accused of stretching their power to 
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the very verge of despotism, yet the Queen, at one of the last parliaments 
in her reign, October 27th, 1601, refused to enforce her prerogative 
when contrary to the interests of her people. Macaulay applauds the 
admirable temper and judgment of* Elizabeth upon this occasion, in 
sending a conciliatory message to the House of Commons, after a stormy 
discussion upon the monopolies, (or right to sell licenses for the sale of 
wine, salt, oil, starch, steel, and vinegar,) when the Queen thanked the 
Commons for their care of the public weal, and promised to redress the 
grievances of her subjects. Not only was internal commerce extended 
in this reign, but the successful voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
excited the emulation of the English, and expeditions were fitted out to 
discover a shorter passage to the East Indies, This was the cause of 
the establishment of the East India Company. Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Sir Francis Drake, (who sailed round the world,) 
were the great voyagers of this period. Trade between England and 
Turkey was commenced about the year 1583. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Royal Exchange and Custom House built. The Dublin University and 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, founded. Laws for the relief of the poor instituted. 
Three new Colleges added to Oxford and Cambridge. The stocking frame invented. 
Paper mills. Stops in printing used. Carriages introduced from France ; sedan chairs 
were, however, used long after this period. In the reign of Mary we read of the Duchess 
of Alva paying a visit to Queen Mary in a sedan chair of black velvet, borne by four 
gentlemen. Many plants and vegetables were introduced into England by the youn^ 
noblemen and great voyagers of the period. Potatoes were introduced into England 
by Sir Francis Drake, from Santa Fe, in North America, and planted in Ireland by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Tobacco was brought, by Sir Walter Raleigh, from Tobago, one 
of the Carribbee islands in the West Indies. The hours of repast, in the days of 
Elizabeth, were, — ^breakfast at eight, dinner at eleven, and supper at six. 

Oreat Men. — Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, dramatists and poets. Sir Philip Sydney, author of the Arcadia, a romance, 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was called the father of natural philosophy. Camden, 
Spelman, Hollinshead, Sir Walter Raleigh, historians. Knox, Hooker, divines. 
Burleigh, Cecil, Walsingham, Mildmay, Sir Nicholas Bacon, statesmen. The 
admirsmle Crichton, orator, poet, and philosopher. Sir Thomas Gresham and 
Thomas Sutton, merchants. Sir Thomas Gresham erected the Royal Exchange, and 
founded a college for the profession of the liberal sciences. Thomas Sutton was 
the owner of extensive coal mines, and afterwards secretary to the Earl of Warwick. 
He founded and purchased the Charter House. Of illustrious Foreigners, we have 
Galileo, Kepler, Tyche Brache, astronomers. Tasso, Guarini, Camoens^oets. Lopez 
de Vega, the celebrated Spanish dramatist. Scaliger, the critic. Titian, Guido, 
the Caracci painters. Cardinal Famese, a learned Italian, &c. &c. : The national 
mind attained a high elevation in the time of Elizabeth. 

Of Ladies, eminent for their attainments and skill in the learned languages, the 
Countess of Pembroke, sister to Sir Philip Sydney, the four daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Burleigh, Lord Russell, and 
Henry KiUegrew, were conspicuous. The Countess of Westmoreland, daughter of 
the Earl of Surrey, the poet peer of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and Miss Roper, 
granddaughter to Sir Thomas Moore, were also celebrated for their acquirements. 
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HOUSE OF STUART. 



Origin of t^t Iftimnt of JStuart, m JSobrrrCgns of SngUmfe. 

Tbb Peihcbsb Margaret, the elder daughter of King Henry the Seventh, married 
James the Fourth, King of Scotland. The son of King James the Fourth, and bis 
consort Margaret, was James the Fifth, King of Scotland, who was the father of 
Mary Stoart, Queen of Scotland, and the grand-father of James the first of England 
and ^th of Scotland. 



James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland, grreat -gppeat-grandson to Henry 
tiie Seventh, married Anne, daughter of Frederick the Second, Kingof Denmark, who 
died in 1619. 

The children of James the Firtt, and Anne of Denmark^ were — 

Id — Henry, died Noyember 6th, 1618, in hiB eighteenth year. 
S. — Charles, who sncceeded hu &th6r. 

S.->£li£abeth, married Frederick, Elector Palatine and Ez-king of Bohemia, was the mollMr 
of the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and grand-mother of George the First. 

The Stuarts who were Sovereigns of England were — 

Xi^^^M A^S^sidtS a* •■• •*« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• XfXJO* 

S.— CHABLES I, son of James I. ... ... ... ... ... ... 182S. 

(Interregnum of the CommonweaUht Eleven Tears.) 

8.--CHARLKS II., son of Charles I. ... ... ... ... ... 168(K 

4. — JAMES II., son of Charles I. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1688. 

6. — MARY, daughter of James II, reigned with the Prince of Orange, nnder the 

titie of WILLIAM AND MARY, 1688. 

6«— ANNE, daughter of James II. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1708. 

The immediaie descendants of KingJames the Second who were not eaUed upon to JSU 

the JEnglish throne, were — 

' 1. — James Francis, son of James II. and his second consort Mary Beatrice d'Este, eommcmly 
called the Old Pretender, died at Rome, 1766. 
S.— Charles Edward, the Yonng Pretender, son of James Francis, took the title of Count d* Albany, 

died at Rome, 1789. 
8.— Henry, Cardinal of York, son of James Francis, died at Rome, 1807. 

But for the Act of the Protestant Succession, passed in the reign of William the Thiid, thera wen 
descendants of Henrietta, daughter of Charies the First, who had married the Duke of Orleans, 
who could, at the death of Anne, and rejection of Charles Edward, have laid a claim to the thitme 
of England. The Duchess of Orleans left two daughters ; one of them married Charles the Seocmd, 
King of Spain, the other, Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. It was the descendants of the Savoy 
branch who had nearer affinity to the throne of EngUmd than the house of Hanover. 
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JAMES THE FIRST 

REIQNED TWENTY-TWO TEARS. 




The next hetr, James of Scotland, was by the Queen nom'd, 
The son of that Mary for beauty so fam'd ; 
Though learned, pedantic ; though cautious, yet weak ; 
In this monarch great actions we vainly may seek. 



Cotempenay 
in Franc*. 

HSKBT IT. 



James the First of England, and Sixth of Scotland, had been named 
by Queen Elizabeth as her successor lo the English throne. He was the 
Son of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and the Earl of Darnley, and the groat- 
great-grandson of King Henry the Seventh, as you will remark if you turn to 
the table of the Tudor family. The monarchies of Scotland and England 
were represented in the person of James, who was thirty-seven years of 
age when he came to the throne of the two kingdoms. Being the son of 
80 steadfast an adherent to the Roman Catholic faitB as Mary of Scotland, 
the papists of England expected great indulgence during his rule, and 
their disappointment was great when they perceived the new monarch 
had the same determination as Elizabeth to support the Protestant cause, 
and retain the Protestant clergy in their benefices. This declaration was 
received with deep indignation, and two Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
Catesby and Percy, became so irritated, in talking over the state of public 
affairs, as to insinuate the necessity of assassinating the King. This hint 
prepared the way for a still deeper scheme of treachery, namely^ the 
murder of the Lords and Commons, by the laying of a train of gunpowder 
under the parliament house. Guy Faukes, an officer in the Spanish 
service, was, with the Jesuits (Desmond and Garnet, and a few others 
whose fidelity could be relied upon,) entrusted with the secret of this 
dreadful plot, which was delayed for a year and a half by the repeated 
adjournments of parliament. Upon the 5th of November, 1605, Lord 
^Monteagle received a letter advising him to stay away from the parlia- 
ment house. The earnest and peculiar tone of the letter, induced Lord 
Monteagle to show it to the King, who sent Lord Suffolk to examine the 
vaidts under the parliament house. Here were found barrels of gun- 
powder and piles of wood, and what gave certainty to suspicion was 
the discovery of Guy Paukes in a comer, with a dark lanthorn and a 
bundle of matches in his pocket, ready to set fire to the train. Guy 
Faukes, upon being seized, made a full discovery of the plot, with the 
names of the conspirators. Many of them were put to death, and others 
imprisoned. It soon appeared that James the First was more capable of 
making pedantic harangues, and writing learned treaties upon the "divine 
rights of kings,'* than of comprehending the character of the people he had 
been called upon to govern. The son of Mary Stuart had not the sagacity 
to discern that, since the Reformation, a spirit of investigation and love 
of liberty had become gradually diffused amongst the people, which, though 
restrained by the discreet government of Elizabeth, only waited for tK^ 
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accession of a loss popular monarch to reveal itself. The unceasing 
prodigality of James to his favourites,* the sale of titles and honours, 
aroused loud murmurs and discontent, and the attempts of the King to 
enforce his prerogative, and disputes with his parliament, continued until 
the end of his reign, and laid the foundation of those evils which fell so 
heavily upon his successor 

* Nothing could eqnal the extravagance of George Villicrs, whom James the 
First created Duke of Buckingham. He had twenty-8even suits of clothes, many of 
them adorned with gems of gpreat value. When he appeared in puhlic, not only his 
ooat and vest, hut even his cap, plume, sword, and shoes, were ornamented with 
diamonds. The Duke of Buckmgnam sucoeeded Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, in 
the affections of James the First. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The establishment of English colonies in America may be traced to the reig^ of 
James the First. The title of baronet was first introduced at this period. A 

Srofessorship of music established at Oxford. The circulation of the blood 
iscovered dv Han-ey, 1619. The United Kingdom of England and Scotland 
was now called Great Britain. King James the First styled himself ** His Most 
Sacred Majesty," as Richard Coeur do Lion first assumed the motto of ** God 
and my right." Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl of Salisbury, son of the great Lord 
Burleigh in the time of Elizabeth, and Bacon the Ix)rd Chancellor, were, with some 
of the poets and dramatists of the Elizabethan era, the great men of this period. One 
of the most cruel and unjust actions of James the First, was the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who -was condemned, without proof, of participation in a conspiracy. 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote a " History of the World," during his confinement in tte 
Tower. Tlie reign of James the First is memorable as the period when our present 
translation of the Bible was accomplished by forty-seven learned divines. Wickliffe's 
translation of the Bible appeared in the reign of liichard the Second; Coverdale's and 
Tyndairs, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. These Bibles were translated from 
Latin versions of the i^riptures, but the present translation is from the Hebrew, the 
Old Testament, and the New Testament the Greek. Coverdale's Bible was printed 
in the German character called black letter; that under the superintendence of 
the bishops and divines in the reign of James the First, in Roman type. 

Commerce, — The silk manufacture— commenced with little success by Margaret 
of Anjou, the Sicilian consort of Henry the Sixth — is said to have been established 
in England in this reign, A.D. 1604, but did not receive much extension until the 
reign of James the Second, when the French refugees (after the Revolution of the 
Edict of Nantes) settled at Spitalfields. Looms were brought into England in 1676, 
by Sir Thomas Loom, who introduced them from Holland into Derby. The few 
persons employed in the manufacture of silk by Margaret of Anjou, were contemp- 
tuously denominated " silk women" by the mercers of London. This was but one 
of the many occupations of females m England at this era. We read of female 
weavers, brewers, oakers and dyers, up to the fifteenth centurj'. To embroidery, as 
a profitable feminine occupation, we have already alluded. 

Domestic Convenienciea in the Seventeenth Century. 

China — China, brought into Europe by the Portuguese, is said to hare been 
imported into England at this period ; we have the testimony of Shakespeare tiiat 
it was not known in the time of Elizabeth ;* it continued at an enonuous price, 

•*• First, as von know, my house within the city, 
Is richly Aimishcd with plate and frold ; 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty bands; 

Mr hanffin^s all of Tyrian tapestry. 

• • • « « 

Fine linen, Turkey cnshtons hnm*A with pearl, 

Valance of Venice, gold in needle woric, 

Pnpttr and hroMf and all things that belong 

To house or hoiiM-keeping.**~7bi»^ ^ IA« /SO^mw, Aa II. — Btem 1. 
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-until the. activity and enterprise of Wedgwood established extensive manufiftctories 
for British China in Staffordshire, 1763. 

A writer in the reign of James the First, alluding to the comforts of farm houses at 
this period, when the wooden trenchers and bowls had been replaced by the silver 
salts and comfortable garnish of pewter in the cupboard, dwells upon the luxury of 
feather beds. Mr. J. H. Turner, and other recent writers, contraoict the generally 
received opinion, that straw pallets, and logs of wood for bolsters, formed the sleeping 
couch of tne Plantagenets. The researches of Mr. Turner (in his valuable work 
upon Domestic Architecture) have also established (from examination of the Subsidy 
Rolls of Edward the First, and the inventories of the merchants of London ana 
Bristol, early in the fourteenth century) that the luxury of plate, of dishes, porringpem 
of silver, and cups of precious metal, was not confined to roval households. It has 
also been proved that household linen, table cloths, &c.. which we are accustomed to 
associate with a later period, and as belonging to the uigher classes of society, were 
in abundance amonest the middle classes of society at the era of the Edwards ; so 
that we have not advanced in domestic comforts so much as has been supposed. 



CHARLES THE FIRST. 

REIQNED TWENTY-FOHB YEARS. 



Tears { ^ Protestant cause had First Charles to defend, 

H/ter Chn$t. I To which his French Queen no assistance would lend ; 

1625. I The Parliament this monarch's measures oft oppos'd, 

CHAEX.SB 1. And death the fate decreed by unrelenting foes. 



Cotemporarjf 
in France. 
X.OUXI xrr. 



Those who have not made themselves acquainted with the laws of their 
country, and have not reflected upon the consequences of a violation of 
those laws, may find it difficult to understand how so good and pious a 
king as Charles the First incurred the enmity of his subjects, and 
that his reign should be one continued scene of contention and calamity. 
Charles, like his father, James the First, was more apt to be engrossed 
by learned pursuits than to observe what was passing around him. If he 
had done so, he might have remarked the change in public opinion, that 
the House of Commons was every year becoming more sensible of its 
strength and importance, and was no longer the subservient and accom- 
modating body it had been, when submitting to the caprices of Henry the 
Eighth. All the misfortunes of Charles arose from one erroneous principle, 
which seems to have been instilled from infancy into his mind, viz., that 
Am oum tvill, not the law of the land, was to be the rule for government. 
He thought, like his father, that the rights of Kings were before all law, 
and unalterable by law. It is remarkable that the Queen of Charles, 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry the Fourth of France, had been brought up 
with the same absurd notions of the infallibility of sovereigns. Henrietta 
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gembled her mother (the weak and bigotted Marie de Medicis) in 
character, far more than the hero of France. This was the same Marie 
de Medicis who was at the head of the persecution of the French 
Protestants, in the time of Louis the Thirteenth : so you may imagine 
what an unfit person she was to train up a queen for Protestant England. 
King Charles was compelled to allow his Queen to have chapels and 
establishments for Roman Catholic priests at the palaces of St. Jameses, 
Somerset House, and Woodstock. The mass was celebrated at White- 
hall ; and Henrietta laid a foundation for dislike with her English subjects, 
by refusing to be crowned with the King, because she would not be 
consecrated by prelates of the Church of England. Queen Henrietta was 
but sixteen at the time all this happened, and in after life she made many 
sacrifices for her husband, and exposed herself to mucli danger on his 
account ; but she had been brought up to think it right to support her 
religion by every means in her power, and when she was in France, 
during the rule of Cromwell, she kept her youngest son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, without food and resources, to force him to conform to the 
Roman Catholic form of worship. This was the young Prince, for whom 
the Duke of Ormond, in 1654, sold the last jewel he possessed (the 
George of the Order of the Garter), to provide the son of Charles the 
First with the necessaries of life.* When you read of this religious 
bigotry, you cannot be surprised that such a Queen as Henrietta aggravated 
the difficulties of Charles. Owing to the bad management of his finances 
by James the First, the treasury was in a very exhausted condition at the 
accession of Charles. The first parliament, convoked in the reign of 
Charles the First, refusing to supply him with money to carry on the 
expenses of the government, the King dissolved it and called others, who 
were equally firm in their opposition. Finding he could only govern by 
being at war with the parliament, Charles determined to do without one; 
and, levying taxes on his own authority, and resorting to most arbitrary 
means of raising money, the people declared the King had violated the 
most sacred principles of the constitution. These principles, to which 
Edward the First, in 1297, bound himself to conform, when he confirmed 
Magna Charta, are : " First, — The King could not legislate without the 
consent of the parliament. Secondly, — He could enforce no taxes without 
the consent of the parliament. Thirdly, — He was bound to conduct the 
executive administration according to the laws of the land ; if he broke 
them, his advisers and agents were responsible.'' After the Petition of 
Right had been signed and violated by Charles for eleven years, from 
1629 to 1640, the houses of parliament were not convoked, a circum- 
stance without parallel in English history. One of the first acts of the 
parliament summoned by Charles, after this interval, was the execution 
of the Earl of Strafford, a valued friend of the King ; Archbishop Laud 
soon afterwards shared the same fate. The parliament now passed a law 
(which the King was compelled to sign) to the effect that it could not be 
dissolved without its consent; and from this time, 1640, is called "The 
Long Parliament.*' The nation now divided itself into two distinct 

* Many other instances might he adduced of the loyal devotion of the English 
nobility to Charles the First and his family, and the pecuniary sacrifices they made 
to support the cause of their Sovereign and his Queen. 
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parties : the Puritans, or Roundheads, being upon the side of the parlia- 
ment, and the adherents of the King callmg themselves " Cavaliers." 
The Earl of Essex, Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell, were the chief of the 
parliamentary leaders. Many battles were fought, but the action of 
Naseby was decisive, as to the defeat of the King and his forces. After 
this battle, Charles took the unfortunate resolution of throwing himself 
into the hands of the Scotch, who betrayed him to the parliament for 
£400,000. Charles was tried upon the charge of treason, and, though 
he refused to acknowledge the authority of the court, condemned to 
death — to be beheaded — which sentence was put into execution at 
Whitehall, January 30th, 1649. Thus perished Charles the First, 
whose faults arose from the errors of his education prompting him 
to govern according to the ancient claims of kings, instead of ac- 
commodating himself to the change in public opinion and the spirit 
of the times. An eminent historian, alluding to the execution of 
Charles, observes, "Many kings before him expired by treasons and 
assassinations, but never, since the times of Agis the Lacsedemonian, was 
there any other sovereign sacrificed by his subjects, with all the for- 
malities of justice.'' King Charles had not been allowed a sight of 
his children, Henry and Elizabeth, since his captivity to the army. 
It was while Cromwell and the rest of the regicides were deciding 
the hour of his death, that the agonizing interview took place. Queen 
Henrietta was in Paris, and the trial, death, and burial of her husband 
were over before tfie dreadful intelligence was communicated to her. 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles the Second, and the Duke of York, 
were in Holland at the time of the death of their father. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The earliest museum known in England was made in this reign, by John 
Tradescant, the King's gardener. Hackney coaches were generally introduced into 
London. A post was established by Charles the First, to carry letters between 
London and Edinburgh; and the system of letter-carrying (according to some 
writers, established in the, reign of Edward the Third) greatly extended at this 
/period. The linen manufacture commenced. Linen had hitherto been imported 
from the Netherlands and Rennes, in Brittany. The invention of mezzotlnto, 
generally attributed to Prince Rupert, the nephew of King Charles. 

Eminent Men. — John Hampden, celebrated for his resistance to the tax called 
** ship money,"* for his eloquence, penetration, and inflexible integrity. Sir Edward 
Coke, Bishop Juxon, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, Lucius Carey, Lord 
Falkland, the Marquis of Worcester (author of the Century of Inventions), Milton, 
Massinffer, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, &c. &c. Of military commanders, of the royalist 
party, the Princes Rupert and Maurice (nephews of Charles the First), the Marquis 
of Newcastle, the Earl of Derby, Lord Arundel, Sir Marmaduke Langdale were pre- 
eminent. 

Of illustrious Ladies at this period, we have Lady Pakington, the reputed 
authoress of " The Whole Duty of Man ;" Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess 
of Derby, distinguished for her gallant defence of Lathom House, in 1644, against 
2,000 of the parliamentary forces, and of the Isle of Man, in 1651 ; Blanche, Countess 
of Arundel, who bravely defended Wardour Castle for nine days, against the forces 

* This tax, levied to equip a fleet, to prosecute the war in Spain, compelled the maritime towns of 
England to furnish so many ships. The city of London was rated at twenty ships, and others in pr<K 
portion. This tax, afterwards carried to great lengths, created great discontent in the nation 
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of Hnngerfoid and Ludlow ; Mrs. Hutchinson,* wife of Colonel Hutchinson, who, in 
the life of her husband, gives an able and excellent account of the civil wars. 

Acquirements of Charles the First, — Charles the First was a prince of great 
literary attainments. After his death a work was published, said to have been 
written bjr the King, called " Icon Basilike,'' or, as these words have been rendered, 
" The King's Portraiture in his solitude and sufferings."t King Charles had 
Teat taste for the fine arts. He extended the tapestry manufacture at Mort- 
tke, Surrey, established by James the First, for which Rubens furnished some 
exquisite designs. These tapestries, which adorned Hampton Court and other 
palatial residences of Charles, were, with the King's superb collection of pictures,! 
taken away by the orders of Cromwell, but afterwards purchased by Cardinal 
Mazarin, tne Archduke of Austria, and the Spanish Ambassador. The master- 
pieces of Vandyke, Teniers, Guido, and Domenichino (who flourished at this era), 
were amongst tne collection. 

* Mrs. Hutchinson, whose maiden name was Lncv Apsley, was esteemed for her T^etr and 
domestic virtiies, as well as literary attainments. M. Guizot has given a short memoir or Mrs. 
Hutchinson, in his late work, " Monk and his Gotemporaries.'^ 

t Dr. Gaudet, Bishop of Exeter, is, by some writers, considered to be the author of this work. 

X Some of these were ch^ eTteuvresj were re-pnrchased and restored to England by Frederiek, 
Prince <»f Wales, the father of King George the Third. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 



Brstmt of ^librr GromtorU. 

The genealogy of this remarkable man is thus traced by the late Sir Samuel 
Rush Me3nrfck: — 

Oliver Cromwell was descended from a very ancient and highly allied family 
<^ Welsh origin, sprang from Cadwogan, second son of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, Prince 
of Powis, the founder of one of the Royal tribes of Wales. His great-great-grand- 
Ikther was William ab Jevan, who held an honoorable office in the hoosehold of 
Jaspar Tndyr, E^l of Bedford, one of whose sons, Morgan ap William, was also 
Morgan Williams, and he lived at a house named Cwm Castell, in the parish of 
Newchorch, Carmarthenshire. This Williams married a sister of Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell, created Earl of Essex in 1540 ; and his eldest son, out of respect to 
his uncle^s memory, obtained the Royal license to assume the name of Cromwell. 
[^ Henry Cromwell, the son and heir, resided in Cambridgeshire, and was the father 
of Sir Oliver Cromwell, created Knight of the Bath in 1603, who died without 
issue; and of Robert CromweU, Esq., who settled in the town of Huntingdon, and 
relieved the scantiness of his patrimony by engaging in the business of a brewer. 
Robert Cromwell married the widow of William Lynne, of Basingboume, Cam- 
bridgeshire, daughter of Sir Robert Stewart, a Knight of the city of Ely, and they 
became, on the 25th of April, 1599, the parents of Oliver, so named after his uncle. 
Through his maternal ancestry he sprung from the same stock as King Charles tho 
First, but as the fact is very curious, I shall give it in detail. 

ALEXANDER STUART, DIED IN 1886. 



1»6. 


John Stuart 


Andrew Stoart 


1890. 


Walter Stnart. 


Alexander Stuart 


1S90. 


Robert II*, King of Scotland. 


John Sttiart 


1406. 


Robert III. 


John Stuart. 


1437. 


James I. 


Thomas Stuart 


1470. 


James II. 


Richard Stuart. 


1488. 


James III. 


Nicholas Stuart. 


i&ts. 


James IV. 


Nicholas Stuart. 


1642. 


James V. 


WlUiam Stuart 


1667. 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Elizabeth Stuart. 


1626. 


James VI., of Scotland. 


Elisabeth, married to Robert Cromwell. 


1648. 


Charles I., King of England. 


Oliver Cromwell. 

flirry'» Rojfal VMts and Progrtn. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 

RULED ELEVEN TEAB8. 



, Years ( Of hapless King Charles many mourn the sad fate, 
afUT Chritt. Though Cromwell the head of affairs of the state, 

1 Protector, so called, from his valour and might, 
OBOMWELL. Until Second King Charles was restored to his right. 



Cotemporary 
in France, 
LOUIS xiv. 



In the latter part of the reign of Charles the First, there had been a great 
diversity of opinion, both in religion and politics, amongst the party who 
sided with the parliament. Of the religious party who called themselves 
Independents, and who declared openly for a republic, Oliver Cromwell 
was the chief. The military genius of Cromwell had been displayed in 
the admirable discipline and organization of the parliamentary forces. 
Resolute and enterprising, Cromwell had the art of concealing his designs 
until the favourable moment for their execution had arrived. No one, there- 
fore, suspected his far-sighted ambition, when he contrived to make Essex 
and other generals resign their commissions, and that Lord Fairfax should 
be appointed general of the army, and himself lieutenant general. So that if 
the measures of Cromwell prospered, he himself had all the advantage, if 
otherwise, Fairfax had all the blame. You have seen that the party of 
Cromwell did prosper, that there was now no King in England, that the 
House of Lords was abolished, the control and management of State 
affairs vested in the House of Commons. It was made high treason to 
call the Prince of Wales any other name but that of Charles Stuart. 
An attempt to place the young Prince upon the throne was made by the 
Scotch, who were defeated at Dunbar, by the troops of Cromwell. This 
defeat was followed by the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland by 
Cromwell, which gave such satisfaction to the English, that, upon his 
return, the successful general was received in England with great honours. 
Notwithstanding this, there were many of the higher ranks who adhered to 
the cause of the Stuarts, and lamented the unjust sentence of King Charles 
the First. Many of these were in communication with Prince Charles, who, 
undaunted by his ill success in Scotland, marched into England, expecting 
that thousands would join his standard. The result was the fatal battle 
of Worcester, where the royal army was almost destroyed, and Charles 
forced to fly from the field of battle ; and, vigourously pursued by his 
adversaries, narrowly escaped the fate of his father. You have no doubt 
read of the Prince and his day's concealment in the oak, how he was 
afterwards disguised as a servant, and how the fidelity of his foUowers 
was tried until he found means to escape to France, where he joined his 
mother, Henrietta, and was protected by his cousin, Louis the Fourteenth. 
The residence of this prince at the court of France was fraught with 
important consequences to England, as you will find when Charles came 
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to be king. The battle of Worcester crushed the hopes of the Stuart 
party, and Cromwell, having now attained the height of power, ac- 
complished an extraordinary design, only equalled in audacity by the 
dissolution of the Director}' by Buonaparte. This was the dissolving of 
the Long Parliament, so called because it had sat without interruption for 
twelve years. This parliament had refused to grant the orders of pay 
petitioned for by the sohiiers. Cromwell, who bad listened to the debate, 
and expected such a result, entered the house in an authoritative manner, 
and, followed by the troops, ordered the members to depart, and make 
way for honester men. Intimidated by such language, and seeing resist- 
ance useless, as they were surrounded by an armed force, the senators 
submitted, and Cromwell concluded this daring act by locking the doors 
of the house, and putting the keys in his pocket. The Long Parliament 
being dissolved in this unexpected manner, another was summoned, 
composed of men upon whose submission and subserviency Cromwell 
could rely, and being shortly afterwards made Protector of the Common- 
wealth, Cromwell exercised the power of an absolute sovereign. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Commonwealth iH the era from which we date the commencement of tho 
banking Rystem. Before tho civil war, money was depoHitcd in the Mint, in the 
Tower of London ; but, after the war broke out, goldsmiths were employed by 
merchants to be their bankers, 1C55. 

Oreat Men. — The celebrated noet Milton was secretary to Oliver Cromwell. 
Paradise Lost did not appear until the time of C'harles the Second. Manchester, 
Leeds, and Hull, sent members to parliament during the time of the Commonwealth. 
Andrew Marvel, a writer of considerable celcbnty, and a man of incorruptible 
iutegrity, was the member for Hull. 

The commercial state of England was extreiaely prosperous under the rule of 
Cromwell. His troops were unually victorious. Admiral lllake defeated the Dutch 
commander, Van Tromp ; the inland of Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards : Anne 
of Austria and her ministers compelled to sue for peace. Like Buonaparte and many 
others who have been obliged to support their authority bv military force, CromweU 
lived in constant dread of plots and assassination, and nad spies to watch the pro- 
ceedings of all who were suspected of being partizans of the house of Stuart. It lias 
been maintained by some historians that it was not without many struggles and 
misffivings, that Cromwell consented to the imprisonment and execution of Charles 
the First, and that he sacrificed his own feelings to the wishes of tho soldiers, who 
thow^t the death of the King tho only means by which a great political and social 
revoluth»n could be brought about. There are others who contend that CromweU 
■ecretly stimulated his party to a course he dan^d not openly recommend. There is 
no character in history, whose conduct and motives have given rise to such con- 
flicting opinions as those of Cromwell. His son, Richard Cromwell, who held the 
F^tectorate but a few months aflcr the death of his father, in 1658, had neither the 
ability nor energy of Oliver. 

The religious sect, called ** Quakers," (founded by George Fox, of Leicester,) 
arose at this period. 
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€^t IR^eatoratian nf t|ie Itnart line. 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

S1SIQNE1> TWK!rrY-FlVE TEA&8. 



i0er Chritt. 

leeo. 

OMABUW II. 



Now, throughout England, joy unbounded reigned ; 
The people'8 sufferings o'er, the Uwfhl monaroh gahdM ; 
But, indolent and thoughtless, Charles the Second proves . 
Unworthy England's crown, or of his people's love. J 



tlli*>«MC«. 

UMHsair. 



NoTHiNQ could exceed the joy and delight of the English nation, when 
General Monk, (who had been at the head of Cromweirs army in Scotland,) 
upon his arrival in London, declared himself in favour of the restoration 
of the Stuart family. After the fall of Kichard Cromwell, it seemed but 
too probable that England would be governed by a succession of rulen 
raised up and pulled down as military caprice might dictate. The enmity of 
Lambert and Monk (two of (Cromwell's most celebrated generals) effected 
what the friends of the Stuarts had not been able to accomplish, namely, the 
restoration of the banished heir to the throne. People gazed with wonder 
and admiration upon the affable monarch, who liad passed through auoh 
perils and strange adventures. They remembered his day's concealment 
in the oak at Boscabel ; his hiding himself in bams and miserable cottages 
upon the sea coast; liis assuming the disguise of a servant, to defeat the 
vigilance of his indefatigable pursuers. No man was ever bound to his 
subjects by stronger ties of gratitude than Charles. Forty persons had 
been concerned in his escape to France, a thousand pounds reward had 
been set upon his head, yet not one, even of the poorest of those with 
whom he took refuge, were tempted to betray him. It was soon found 
few good qualities were united with the lively wit and agreeable manners 
of the King, lie loved amusement, detested business, and treated affairs 
of the greatest importance as trifles. In the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
the English had gained a great naval victory over the Dutch, now they 
were unable to contend with the able commanders of the fleet of the 
United IVovinces, and it is said, that, on the very day when tlie Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, and burned the ships of war which lay at 
Chatham, the King, unmoved by the stain upon the national honour, 
was in company with some of the worthless people of his court, amusing 
himself with chasing a moth about the supper room. Charles the Second, 
like Louis the Fifteenth of France, wished to draw without limit upon 
the treasury, for the gratification of his private pleasures and tastes. It 
was this culpable selfishness and injustice which led to the sale of 
Dunkirk to Louis the Fourteenth, and the still more unprincipled treaty 
of Dover. Rendered poor by his follies and extravagances, Charles, when 
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denied, by tlie Commons, grants upon the terms he wislied, sought aid 
elsewhere ; and, for a certain sum of money, paid annually by Louis the 
Fourteenth, consented to sign a treaty which reflected upon him ever- 
lasting dishonour as a sovereign of England. This secret treaty was 
signed at Dover, May 1670. The chief clause was that Charles, upon 
the payment of a large subsidy from the French King, agreed to join his 
arms to those of Louis, for the purpose of destroying the army of the 
United Provinces, and to support the rights of the House of Bourbon to 
the monarchy of Spain. Another clause, by wliich Charles bound himself 
to make public profession of the Roman Catholic religion, neither the 
kings of Enghind or France thought expedient to put into immediate 
execution. The great Lord Clarendon, who had been so faithful to 
Charles amid all his wanderings, was no party to this disgraceful treaty, 
having been loaded with tlie odium of measures he did not approve, and 
sent into exile. Only two of the unprincipled ministers who formed the 
Cabal, viz., Arlington and Clifford, were entrusted with the secret. The 
unscrupulous men who wore, from the first letters of their names, — 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale,— called the 
Cabal, came into power in 1670. One of the nefarious measures of this 
administration was to shut up the Exchequer, and to take possession of 
the money which private individuals had placed in it. The war with the 
Dutch was another of their measures, but in 1675 the Cabal was broken 
up, and being succeeded by better ministers, peace was made with Holland. 
In the parliament of 1678, a great struggle was made to prevent the 
Duke of York, the brother of Charles (an avowed Roman Catholic) 
from succeeding to the throne. This bill, called "The Exclusion Bill," 
passed in the House of Commons, but was rejected in the House of 
Lords, in a great measure through the ability and eloquence of the Earl 
of Halifax. As 1 informed you (in speaking of the parliaments in the reign 
of Henry the Third) a bill could not^become the law of the land without 
the agreement of king, lords, and commons ; so the succession to the 
throne, to the great disappointment of many of the people, remained as 
before. The Duke of York had become unpopular with the nation, from 
his cruelty to the Presbyterians in Scotland, and from his marriage with 
a Roman Catholic Princess, (Mary Beatrice d'Este,) after the death of his 
first wife, the daughter of Lord Clarendon. One act, passed in the reign 
of Charles the Second, was regarded by his subjects as one of the chief 
Beourities for their religious and civil rights ; this was " The Test and 
Corporation Act,'* passed in 1673, which required every man who held 
o£Sce under government to take the sacrament according to the rites of 
tiie Church of England, at least once a year; so that Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters, who could not conscientiously comply with this law, were 
excluded from holding office in the state. The Habeas Corpus Act, by 
which no one can be kept in prison without being brought to a fair trial, 
was passed in this reign, 1679. The last act of Charles the Second 
confirmed the suspicions which many of his subjects had long entertained, 
respecting the sincerity of their monarch's attachment to the Protestant faith. 
In the month of February, 1685, the thoughtless and abandoned court 
of Charles, who were pursuing their diversions at Whitehall, were thrown 
into confusion and dismay, by the intelligence that the sovereign wat 
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suffering from an apoplectic seizure. Improper remedies, administered 
by the medical attendants, protracted the agony of Charles. He retained 
consciousness, however, for a few days, during which period he steadily 
refused the attendance of IVotestant divines, and received, in his dying 
hour, the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of Rome, from 
the hands of Father Huddlostone, a Roman Catholic Priest, who had been 
sent for at the instigation of the Duke and Duchess of York. Charles the 
Second expired at Whitehall, in the tifty-ninth year of his age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Tea came into use at thii* puriod amongut the higher clashes, bnt remained at an 
enormous price until the Georgian era. Pendulums invented by Huygens, a Dutch^ 
man. Looms introduced into England by Sir Thomas Loom. Flags first used as 
MA signals. Violins, invented by an Italian, introduced into Eng'and in this reign. 
The penny post established in London, (vlass windows used in coaches. The 
manufacture of plate glass established by the Duke of Buckingham at Lambeth. 
Pablio attention directed to steam power and the importance of steam machinery by 
the Marquis of Worcester, in his Century of Inventions, published in 1063, in wnich 
is described an apparatus for drawing up water by fire, aceonling to which method 
tile Marquis oonstructetl an engine. Captain Savary, thirty years after the death of 
the Marquis, improved upon his invention. He was followed by Dennis Papin, a 
French engineer, by Newcoincn and Cawley, natives of Hampshire, until the 
felicitous conception of Watt matured these improvements in the steam engine, for 
which he took out a patent, in 1701). 

RemarkaUe Et^enU. — London suirere<l from two great calamities in the reign of 
Charles the Second. The gre.it plague of lt>U5, (in which nearly nearly one hundred 
thousand persons died in the nietn)(K)Hs aUme,) and the great fire of London in 1606, 
which broke out on the spot where the monument now stands. Six hundred streets, 
ninety parish churches, and St. Paul's cathedral were destroyed. Great improvements 
were made in the new buildings. St. PauPs, which occupied thirty-five years, and 
ooat nearly a million of money in building, was with many other churches rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren. The Royal Society was founded in the reign of Charles the 
Second. New8pa|iers came into circulation at this period. One had been sent abroad 
in Elizalieth's reign to announce the defeat of the Armada, and in l(>*i2, the first British 
newspaper was starttMl umler the title of *'The Weekly Newes." This had been 
discontinued, and it was not until the year 1663, the News Letters (manuscript epistles 
sent to noblemen in the country, iMmtaining intelligence of the courts were superseded 
by periodical papers, which soon had a wide circulation, of which the first was called 
the Public Intelligencer, and the next the London Gazette, published by L'Estranse. 
These papers, of only about two pages of moderate size, contained no political intefii* 
gonce, or any statement of public opinion. It was not until aAer the Revolution of 
1688, when tlie press was no longer under the consorshijp of the government, that 
newspapers increased in size, number, and importance. The daily paper with its bold 
political article, was not until the time of Anne. The coffee-houses in London, (at 
which, in the time of Charles the Second, and the succeeding century, peers, authors, 
and the clergy, met to discuss questions of interest to the literary and political world,) 
were the substitutes for the news-rooms and club-houses of the present day. 

The corruption of manners of the court and people of England at this era, had a 
ooonteraotion in the piety and eloquence of Sherlock, Tennyson, Stillingfleet, lillotson, 
Barrow, Pearson, &c., who filled the churches of the metropolis, ami the pulpits of 
the Universities. Milton, Drj'den, Otway, Rowe, Butler (author of lludibras], Cowley, 
WUmot, Earl of Rochester, Earls of Dorset and Roscommon, &c., were the poets of the 
period. Hobbes, Boyle, Flamstead, Ray, Sloane, &o., were distinguisheu as men of 
science. Lord Clarendon, who wrote a History of the Rebellion, and Sir W*illiam 
Temple, were eminent as statesmen. Two eminent men at this era, Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sydney, the son of the Earl of Leicester, were brought to trial, condemned, 
and executed, for Joining in a oonspinioy to place the Dnke of Monmouth upon the 
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throne, in place of the Duke of York, who was dreaded as the restorer of popery. 
Ix>rd Howard, one of the conspirators, who was content to lose his life upon such terms, 
was the chief witness against Lord Russell, whilst the inhuman Jeffries g^ve sentence 
against Sydney, who was convicted upon illegal evidence. Such was the adminis- 
tration of justice in the reign of Charles the Second. Whilst these highly gifted men 
thus suffered from the cruelty and suspicion of the court and the corrupt servants of 
Charles, Oates and Bedloe, two men of abandoned character, received pensions from the 
gOYcmment for giving or TAthor forgina information of conspiracies against the King, 
concealing base motives under the mask of loyalty. 

Eminent Men. — Of painters, Claude of Lorraine, Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, Sir 
Peter Lely (whose portraits adorn the palace of Hampton Court), flourished at this 
period. Sir Peter Lely, a native of Germany, settled in England duritig the reia^ of 
Charles the First. The two eminent sculptors of this period in England, (Cibber and 
Gibbons,) like the painters who adorned the palaces ot England at this period, were 
of foreign birth, it was not until the reign of George the First that England could 
boast of an English sculptor, and not till that of George the Second had we any gpreat 
painter of the English school. 

The Consort of Charles the Second, Catherine of Portugal, survived her husband 
twenty years, in which period she ruled Portugal with much ability, as Regent, 
during tne minority of her brother. 

Conditum of English Toivns in the Seventeenth Century. — " Manchester, in the reig^ 
of Charles the Second, contained only 6,000 inhabitants, and had not a single printing 
press. It now supports a hundred. The annual import of cotton did not amount to 
above two millions of pounds. The population of Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
was not much above four thousand, in the time of Charles the l;^cond. The wages of 
agrictiltural labourers in this pt^riod varied from four, five, six, to seven shillings per 
week in the various counties. Sixpence a week was all that could be earned by hard 
labour at the loom. Meat and bread were still at such a price as to be beyond the 
reach of many hundred families. Oats, rye, and barley, formed the chief food of the 
labouring classes of this period." — Macaulay^a History of England. 

Female Education. — The state of female education at this period contrasts most 
anfavourably with that of the Tudor dynasty. *' The literary stores of the lady of 
the manor and her daughters, at this era," observes Macnulay, " consisted of a prayer 
book and a receipt book." If a lady had the least smattering of literature she was 
considered a prodigy. The nobility, engaging in frivolous and debasing pursuits,* 
were indifferent whether their children were properly instructed in the simplest 
elements of knowledge, and there arc, remarks Macaulay, letters extant of ladies of 
rank at this era, with faults of grammar and spelling, such as a charity girl would 
now be ashamed to commit. The cause of this degeneracy may be traced to the 
licentiousness which followed the austerity of the Cromwellian era — a licentiousness 
which tainted the light literature of England even after the accession of the first 
■overeign of the House of Hanover. 

* Lady Rachel Rnssell, Christian, ConnteM of Devonshire, Lady Elieabeth Noel, and the talented 
Dtiohess of Newcastle, are honourable exceptions. Lady Rachel Russell was the daughter of the Earl 
of Southampton. She excited great interest in the public mind by her attendance at the trial of her 
husband, Lord William Russell, where she took notes of the proceedings. Bishop Burnet informs at 
that the pious and excellent Lady Rachel found consolation after her bereavement in the education 
«f hor ehildren, who never had any other Instructress. 
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JAMES THE SECOND. 

RRiaKRO TURKS TRAV. 



j^^^ I Unto bin bn>thcr*« thn>iio did JAtiioa of York luocecd, 
^r CkrUi, I In teni|)Qr ulMtinato, And morciloM in diHHl; 

1686. 1 'TwAfl atHin prt)Yed that thin monArch on l\)pery bent. 



■„.l 



jAMsa It. And Ibr WilliAni o( Orango the ProtontAntv »ont. 



unnt xn. 



The first act of Jnmos tbo Second w«« to doclaro that ho would dofond 
the Church, and strictly respect tho rights of his pooplo. To do the latter 
he must have acted very dilTerently to Charlos, who, I informed you, 
secretly received money from lx>uis the Fourteenth. Now %Iamos Itnew 
all altout his brother's |H)licy towanis France, and the treaty of Dover, 
and he was so afraid of displeasing the French King, that he sent to him 
a most humble a^Kdocy for daring to call his parliament together. Mr. 
Macaulay (the great historian of tlie present day) tells us that I^uia sent 
James a sum etpial to one hundred and forty-seven thousand pounds of 
our money to keep up his friendship, and that the King of England 
wept with joy when he received it. So now we have another King of 
England dependent noon France ; and, notwithstanding tho declaration 
of James, be proved himself still more willing to assist iu the schemes of 
the French King than his brother, lie had the mass celebrated with 
great splendour at Whitehall, with nearly all the great oi!icers of state 
attending — a circumstance which had not taken place in England since 
the reign of Mary, one hundred and twenty-seven years ago. Soiui aflor- 
wanls a Homan Catholic priest was des|)atehed to Home, to negotiate a 
reunion with tho Pope, and Sancroft, Andibishoi) of Canterbury, was 
onlered to abridge the Book of ( 'omnuui IVayer. The people of England 
now began to bo much alnnned at tho prospect of the mtrixluotion of 
Popery, and many of them joined the Duke of Monmouth, who was a 
Protestant, (representetl as the ofispring of an early marriage between 
Charles the Second and Lucy Waters,) and, Innng a great favourite with 
the people, laid claim to the throne. Tho Duke of Monmouth, during 
the latter part of the reign of Charles, had found it necessary to retire to 
the Continent. Leaving Brussels he landed, with a few hundred fol- 
lowers, at Lyme, in I^orsetshire, June U>85, where he soon assembled 
six thousand men. If he had marched to London at this crisis, he might 
have had some chance of succooding ; but, staying to be proclaimed King 
in different towns, he encountered the forces of James at Sedgemoor, 
near Bridgowater, and was totally defeated. After a few days of wan- 
dering and intense suffering from cold and hunger, the Duke, who had 
fled from the field of battle, was taken prisoner and brought to Ijondon, 
where ho was executed by onler of the King. All tho persons who hrnl 
taken part in the rebellion of Monmouth were severely punished. Three 
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were two most cruel and wicked men at this time, Colonel Kirke and 
Judge Jeffreys. These were sent into Somersetshire, where the rebels 
had assembled, to do what they pleased with them. By the orders of 
Kirke many were hung, even without the form of trial. Judge Jeffreys 
then commenced the terrible Bloody Assize, in wliich not even females 
were spared from his insatiate fury, when three hundred and twenty 
persons were hung, and eight hundred and forty-one transported, after 
what might be called the mockery of a trial. Judge Jefifreys was made 
Lord Chancellor after these iniquitous proceedings, and was cordially 
welcomed at court by the vindictive King. In this year, 1685, the 
Duke of Argyle was executed for heading a rebellion in Scotland. After 
these events, increased favour was shown by James to the Roman 
Catholics. Notwithstanding the Test and Corporation Act, Roman 
Catholic lords were admitted into the privy council, and Rochester and 
Clarendon, the King's brothers-in-law, dismissed from their employments, 
because they were Protestants. The Lord-Lieutenantship of Ireland was 
given to the Earl of Tyrconnel, and the Protestants expelled from all offices 
of trust and honour in that country. The presidency of one of the chief 
colleges of Oxford was conferred upon a Roman Catholic, and those 
Fellows who refused to accede to the nomination were ejected from their 
benefices. The Protestant Bishops of England remonstrating with James 
were committed to the Tower, but when brought to trial were unanimously 
acquitted. The nation, thoroughly dissatisfied and indignant with its 
monarch, invited over the son-in-law of James, the Prince of Orange, a 
zealous Protestant, to make an effort for the throne. The Prince, landing 
at Torbay,* and being joined by many of the noblemen of England, pro- 
ceeded to London. King James, in dismay, fled to France to his old 
ally, Louis the Fourteenth, and, being declared by the parliament to have 
abdicated the throne. Prince William was, with his consort Mary, 
daughter of James the Second, called to fill the English throne, ruling 
conjointly under the name of William and Mary. 

* Some time elapsed after the landin^of AVilliam at Torbay, ere such measures 
could be consolidated as resulted in the offering of the crown of England to l*rince 
William and his consort. One of the last acts of King James the Second before he 
quitted England, betrayed his revengeful spirit. He threw the Great Seal into the 
River Thames, thereby creating dismay and confusion in all departments of the state. 
The Qreat Seal was fortunately found oy a fisherman after a short period. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

In this reig^ charity schools were first established in London. The silk trade of 
Spitalfields was commenced by French refugees, some of the thousand French 
Protestants whom the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by Louis the Fourteenth, 
drove firom their country. Among the refugees was Rapin, the historian. 

Oreai Men. — Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells.* 
The Earl of Halifax, Earl Danby, Lawrence Hyde, Earlof Rochester, Earl of Sunderland, 

♦Loyde, Bishop of St. Asaph, Turner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, Trelawny, of Bristol, and 
White, of Peterborough, were the Bishops who, with Sancroft and Kon, were sent to the Tower, for 
revising compliance with the commands of James to read the declaration for liberty of conscience 
in the churches. Their address and remonstrance to the King, that such declaration was Inconsistent 
with their duties as Frotestant Bishops, was treated with contempt, and when orders were received 
that they should be committed to the Tower, they submitted to their fate with the heroism of martyrs. 
Great wm the Joy of the people upon the acquittal of the Bishops, after their trial In Westminster Hall. 

F 
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and Godolphin, statesmen. William Penn, son of Admiral Penn, who leoeiyed (in 
consideration of his fftther's services to Charles the Second) a gp:ant of land in North 
America, which has since heen called Pennsylyania, a province of the United States. 
William Penn, havintr joined the sect called Qnakers, left many works in defence of 
his opinions. Sir Wuliam Dngdale, Elias Ashmole, eminent antiquarians. John 
Locke, author of a treatise upon the Human Understanding. Dryden, Waller, poets. 
Dryden was a convert to Popery in this reign. 

James the Second married first Ann Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, 
secondly, the Princess Miuy Beatrice d'Este, mother of James Francis, commonly 
called the Pretender. 
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THE HOUSE OF ORANGE OR NASSAU. 



^iqin of t^r JSta^t^oIHrrsf^ip of %olUnly» anH JSobrreignts of 0ngUnli 

tonfrrrely upon t^r Kouse of <!lrangr. 

The Batavians revolting, in 1566, against the cruelty and oppression of Philip 
the Second of Spain, and the Duke of Alva, were headed by PRINCE WILLIAM 
OF ORANGE, who, entering into a treaty with Utrecht, was elected Stadtholder of 
Holland, 1579. The deliverer of his country firom the Spanish yoke was assassinated in 
1584, by Balthazar Grerard. 



1.— Prince Henry Philip William, elected Stadtholder, 1686. 

8. — ^Prince Maurice, a consummate general, elected Stadtholder, 1618. 

8.— Prince Henry Frederick, son of Prince Maurice, succeeded his father in the Stadtholdershlp, 

1626. 
4.^Prince William the Second, son of Henry Frederick, succeeded his father in the Stadtholder- 

ship,1647, married Mary, daughter of Charles the First, King of England, died 1662, at 

the age of twenty-two. 
5. — ^Prince William Henry, son of Prince William the Second, horn 1662; General of the Dutch 

forces against Louis the Fourteenth. Prince William Henry married his cousin the 

Princess Mary, daughter of King James the Second of England, with whom he was 

called to fill the English throne, 1688. 



The title of Orange is derived from a city of Provence, in the South of France, to which the 
name of Orange was given from the yellow stone of which the Romans built the city. 
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WILLIAM THE THIRD, oe WILLIAM AND MARY. 



REIGNED THIBTBEN TEAES. 



Tean 

mfter ChrisU 

1688. 

The 
Seyolation. 

wnxiAM 

▲ITD MABY. 



To England's deliyerance Prince William came, 
With Mary his consort, Third King of that name. 
The famed ** Bill oi Rights'' from this monarch procured, 
And Protestant Rulers to Britiun secur'd. 



CoUmp orarp 
in Fnmee. 

X^UISXIT. 



We come now to a period in the history of the English nation when the 
constitution takes a totally different form. We have seen one hereditary 
monarch executed for resistance to the laws of the land, and another 
forced to abdicate his throne for endeavouring to alter the established 
religion of the land. The nobles, the parliament, and the people, trembling 
for their liberty and civil rights, and apprehensive of a return of the days 
of her whom tiiey call "Bloody Mary," are unanimous in their measures 
to drive a tyrant from a throne he had proved himself so ill calculated to 
fill, and to give in their adherence to a Protestant monarch. The prince 
by whom this revolution was effected, who was looked upon as the 
champion of the Protestant interest in Europe, has been represented by 
historians as (excepting in his capacity of military chief) possessing few 
qualities to entitle him to the esteem and affection of his English subjects. 
Mr. Macaulay has endeavoured to remove this prejudice. He bids us 
recollect the critical position of William in his early youth, the difficulties 
by which his mother, the Princess of Orange (left a widow at the age of 
nineteen) was surrounded, how long she had to contend with a powerful 
party in the state, adverse to her interests and those of her son, and 
supported by their alliance with the victorious CromwelL From his 
childhood Prince William was aware that he was an object of serious 
apprehension to this party, that they would use every means to deprive 
bim of his father*s inheritance, that he was the hope of the loyal attached 
Mends of his father's line, and that it was to him and him alone they 
looked to deliver them from the slavery which threatened them from 
the aggression of France. Conscious of the responsibility of his name and 
position — determined to obtain for his country the liberty which he idolised 
— ^threatened by dangers without and spies within — ^the ardent aspirations 
and indomitable energy of the Prince were concealed under an air of 
reserve which passed for that of a cold calculating spirit. It surely was 
not the act of a cold calculating spirit, zealous for no religion or form of 
government, to resist the splendid offers which Louis the Fourteenth and 
his uncle made to detach him from the cause of the Republic ; and it must 
have been something more than the mere ambition of a military chief 
which supported him amidst his repeated defeats by the French force, 
and enabled him to rouse the spirit of his countrymen when suffering and 
terrified by the French invasion. When the tide of success turned, 
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William, with all the humility of a great mind, was ready to acknowledge 
his deficiency in military tactics, and the superiority of his opponents:— 
** How often have I wished," said he, " it had been my lot to serve in 
thfe army of the Prince of Conde ere I was forced to fight against him." 
Disdaining the flattery and ceremonies of a court, unskilled in those arts 
which gain popularity, the faults of William of Orange, which were 
those of his education and position, have been magnified and dwelt upon 
by historians ; but posterity should recollect it was that very education 
and position which developed the virtues and abilities which enabled him 
to accomplish the deliverance of England. Elected to the English 
throne by the voice of the people, one of the first acts of William the 
Third was to secure them from such violation of their civil rights as had 
been made by the Stuarts. " The Bill of Rights" enacted that no coiurts 
of ecclesiastical commission or taxes could be levied, without the consent 
of the parliament; that no standing army could be maintained, in time of 
peace, without such consent; that elections were to h^free — that is, the 
people were to vote for whom they thought qualified, without the inter- 
ference of the nobility or the crown ; that cruel punishments (such as 
cutting ofif heads and ears), and modes of torture like those inflicted upon 
the Presbyterians by James the Second, were to be abolished ; that heavy 
fines and duties were not to be imposed ; that Parliaments were to meet 
more frequently, &c. &c. Such were some of the good results of the 
Revolution which terminated the long struggle between the sovereigns 
and the parliament, and bound up, as it were, the rights of the people and 
the monarch. Many other beneficial refonns, such as toleration in 
religion, liberty of the press, &c., were made, the benefit of which is felt 
to this day. The laws against the Papists were unrepealed, but they 
experienced the lenity of King William's government. Attempts were 
made by the party of James the Second (who were called Jacobites, from 
Jacobus, the Latin for James) to reinstate him upon the throne. The old 
ally of James, Louis the Fourteenth, assisted the exiled monarch with 
troops, who were defeated by land and sea ; first, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in 1690 ; secondly, at La Hogue, in 1692. After the battle of 
La Hogue, James retired to France, where he remained a pensioner upon 
the bounty of Louis, and died at the palace of St. Germains, 1701. The 
war with France continued during the greater part of the reign of William 
the Third, until the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, put an end to the contest. 
During the absence of King William from England, Queen Mary had the 
management of the affairs of state, which she conducted with great firm- 
ness and judgment. The Queen died of the small pox in 1694 ; King 
William survived her six years ; his death, in the fifty-second year of 
his age, was occasioned by a fall from his horse, when riding fr*om 
Hampton Court to Kensington. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Bank of England was established in this reign. The expenses of the King's 
foreign wars had occasioned a great demand for money. People lending sums to 
gOYemment received in return a brge interest for it, which is the foundation of what 
we call the Public Funds and the Nationed Debt, commenced in the reign of Henry 
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the Sixth. The park and pahico at Gi^enwioh wore appropriated hy William and 
Mary as an hospital for disabled seamen. 

£mineHi Men, — Gilbert Rumot, Bishop of Salisbary, the author of ** History of 
the KeformAtion of the Church of EngUud/' ''Histoiyof His Own Times," and 
Tarioos political and theological works. Dr. John Tillotsim, ArchlHshop of Canterbury, 
author of numerous theological works, Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, &c, &c'.* 
The Marquis of Halifax, Earls Danby and Shrewsbur}', statesmen. Lord William 
Bentick,f first Earl of Portland, was 'eminent both in' the council and in the field. 
The Duke de Schombergh, the Duke of Marlborough, Baron de Ginckle, Count de 
Bdmes, and Prince George of Denmark, military commanders. Sir Kobert IViyle, one 
of the founders of the Royal Society, and inrentor of the air pump. l>r\-den, Prior,^ 
poets. Sir Godfh}y Kneller, an eminent portrait jHiinter, liretl in the reigns of 
William the Thinl, Anne, and George the First. Sir William Temple, the eminent 
Btatesman, died in the vear, 1700. John Evelyn, the celebrated gardener, bora in 
Barrey, was visited by Peter the Great m this leign. 

The Xatiomd Debt, — We be^ leave to correct the statement made in the roigu 
of Henry the Sixth, that the National Debt remained insignificant until the reign of 
William the Thinl. The sovereigns of the race of Stuart and the heir of Orange had 
hea>*y liabilities, but not of their own otmtracting. James the First found a national 
debt of £5(X),000 after the death of Elisabeth, which had chiefiy descended as inoaned 
by the foolish wars of Henry the Eiji^hth, and the profiiffate fi>bbcries of Edwud the 
Sixth*s regents. James the First (mid £50,000 of tfus debt due to the city of London. 
The unfortunate Charles the First inherited £450,(HH) of tliese Tudor liabilities. (4Sw 
0(H»(^*« ChrtiHtcie,) — I^^rd Mahon informs us the national debt in 17 14, was £52,000,0(X). 

Air. Macaulay, alluding to this subject, observes, it is a great error to snppoee 
the device of government iMrrowing large sums, commenced with William the Third. 
What the Revolution introduced was the practice of honestly paying their debts. 

* These pre1«K*s h«d Ar«quent Interviova Kod correspondence with Queon Mary> who bn>iight 
abont m«nT oeneflciMl refomis in the Church. 

t I^rd Williara Itontick wan the ftttuched friend of William the Third. «nd mred the life of the 
monarch, by hia watchAil attendance, while labouring under an attack of the tmtall ))ox,80 ftital in ita 
ravages during the era of the Stuarts. Amongst the uumenms victims of this disease, were the illua- 
trlous Queen Consort, and the IHike of Gloucester, the eldest son of Ute Trincess Anne and IMnce 
George of IVnmark. 

X l*rior was employed bv King WilUam aa Secretary to the Hague anon after the Revoltttion, 
and aatisted at the oegoolatlou of the poace of Utrecht, In 1711. He was also employed upon foniigu 
missloos by Anne. 



ANNE. 

BEIQNED TWKLVB TEARS. 



j>„„ f At William's death, that first of freedom's fViends, 
n/ler CkHst. I King James's daughter, Anne, the British thnme a.<*cends; 
Her generals were brave, and the French King defiotl, 
*Twas Marlborough who humbled his power and pride. 



1704. 



in fhmce. 
Louiaxxv. 



The Princesses Mary and Anno were the daughters of James the Second 
and his first wife, Anne llyde, daiigjiter of the Li>rd Chancellor Clarendon. 
By the cominaiul of their uncle, King Charles the Second, the Princesses 
had been brought up Protestants, and had the advantage of a liberal 
education. The Princess Mary profited by these advantages, and culti- 
vated her mind by reading,* but the Princess Anne was unfortunately 

♦ The Prinooss Mary was eiluc«\teil by Bishop Burnet. Several of her letter**, 
proving her ability and couiprcheusiveness of mhid, may \re seen in Miss Strickland's 
Queens of England. 
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allowed to follow her own inclinations, which were not those of a student. 
Brought into society at a very early age, she formed attachments to people 
who were totally unworthy of her friendship. One of these favourites was 
Sarah Jennings, afterwards the Duchess of Marlborough, wife of the cele- 
brated commander of the armies of William the Third, who ruled Queen Anne 
for several years, until the regard of the confiding queen was at length worn 
out by the ingratitude and arrogance of the Duchess, upon whom she had 
bestowed so many favours.f Mrs. Masham, who succeeded the Duchess of 
Marlborough in the favour of the Queen, was a clever woman, and sincere 
in her professions of attachmelit to her royal mistress ; she was the friend of 
Swift, of Haarley, Earl of Oxford, and Bolingbroke, the leader of the Tory 
party. The name of Tory was given to the partisans of the House of 
Stuar^ who wished to see the exiled son of James the Second the 
successor of Anne. The epithet of Whig was bestowed upon those who 
ireire the partisans of the Electress of Hanover, according to the act of 
the Protestant succession. Queen Anne had been married when very 
young to Prince George of Denmark, who had no share in the govern- 
ment, and had no greater dignities in the state than those of Geucral- 
sBeamo of the Forces, and Lord High Admiral. Just before his death, 
William the Third had entered into engagements with the Dutch and the 
Emperor of Germany, to pursue the war against Louis the Fourteenth, 
whose power on the continent had become more formidable in consequence 
of the possession of the crown of Spain by his grandson, Philip of Anjou, 
to whom it had been left by Charles the Second of Spain, contrary to 
his promise to the Archduke Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany. 
Queen Anne declared herself resolved to pursue the same line of conduct 
as her predecessor. The Duke of Marlborough was appointed to conduct 
the continental war, and increased his renown by the splendid victories 
of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malpaquet, in ike Netherlands, 
against the generals of Louis the Fourteenth. The Earl of Peterborough 
also rendered his name remarkable by his exploits in Spain, where he was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the English forces. The French King 
was now in a very different position with the English government to what 
he had been in the reigns of Charles the Second and his brother. It was no 
longer in his power to exact humiliating submissions, to buy the friendship 
of sovereigns and privy councillors with gold, to raise enmity between the 
monarch and his parliament. England now occupied a high place 
amongst the powers of Europe, and the arrogant Louis was forced to 
confess her superiority. In 1712 a treaty for a general peace was opened at 
Utrecht, and in the April of the same year the celebrated treaty was signed. 
The chief articles of this treaty which concerned England were, that 
Louis should resign Newfoundland, Hudson's Bay, and St. Christopher's, 

t Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough corresponded many years under 
the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman. The affair of the gloves was but one 
of the many mstances of the arrogance and ingratitude of the Duchess towards her 
royal mistress. This circumstance, misrepresented by so many historians, is thus 
related by Miss Strickland. A pair- of gloves, belonging to Queen Anne, having been 
by mistake laid upon the toilette of the Duchess of Marlborough, were angrily 
tossed aside by the insolent favourite, with the exclamation, " I will touch notliing 
belonging to that odious woman." Queen Anno, who was in an adjoining apartment, 
overheard the remark. 
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to the EInglish ; that he should abandon the cause of the Pretender (as 
the son of James the Second was called), and acknowledge Anne and 
the Protestant succession. The reign of Aiine was not only distinguished 
as the period when the power of France was humbled, but as the era of 
great naval achievements. Gibraltar, a most valuable possession to the 
English, (as it protects our trade in the Mediterranean,) was taken from 
the Spaniards, by Sir George Rookc, in 1704. The piild government, 
and humane disposition of tlie Queen, endeared her to the affections of 
her subjects. She showed her attachment to the Church of England, by 
giving £100,000 a year of her own private foitune to be divided among the 

Crer clergy. This fund, called Queen Anne's Bounty, is now applied to 
id and repair churches, and augment small livings. The charities of the 
Queen were unbounded. Her aversion to capital punishments, and the 
signing of death-warrants, was such that she frequently pleaded for a 
reprieve for the criminal, and many letters of the Queen have been shown, 
in which she entreats those in authority to make a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the case, ere sentence of condenmation was decided upon. The 
union of England with Scotland, permanently effected in this reign, was a 
measure of great benefit to the country. By the terms of this union, the 
Scotch retained their own Presbyterian form of church government ; and, 
instead of keeping up their own parliament, sent for^-five commoners, 
and sixteen peers, to represent them in that of England. 



Great Men. — ^This period was called the Augostan age of England, as that 
of Louis the Fourteenth was of France. Sir Isaac Newton, Locke, Pope, Steele, 
Addison, Prior, PamoU, Gibber, Congrere, Swift, and Wycherley, are a few of the 
most distinguished writers. The flnreat work of Newton, the ** Principia,'* was 
pul)lished in the reign of >Villiam the Third. Addison and Steele were the chief 
contributors to two daily papers, called the Spectator and the Tatler. Of painters, Sir 
(Godfrey Rneller, Sir James Thomhill (who painted the palace of Hampton Court, 
Greenwich, and the dome of St. Paul's). Sir John Yanbureh, eminent as a dramatic 
writer and architect, who erected Claremont and Blenheim House, the latter, with the 
manor of Woodi«tock, bestitwed upon the Duke of Marlborough. Dr. John R ad c Ji ff e, 
who founded a library at Oxford, Arbuthnot, Dr. Mead, physicians. 

Eminent Ladies. — ^The Countess of Winchelsea, better known as the beautiful and 
witty Anne Kingsmill, and celebrated by Pope under the title of Ardelia. Miss Monck, 
daughter of Lord Molesworth, Lady Halkett, Lady Damaris Masham,* Elizabeth 
Toltet, Mrs. Wharton, daughter of Sir Henry Lee, Lady Mary Chudleig^h, who wrote 
Essays and Poems, and Elizabeth Rowc, authoress of Moral and Entertaining Letters, 
Poems, &c., the friend of Prior and Bbhop Ken. The Countess of Raneleigh (the 
firiend of Bishop Burnet,) the highly giftea sister of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
died in the year 1694. 

Music. — ^The increasing refinement of the age was manifested in the cultiyation 
of the science of music, of which the continent had produced the most eminent 
artistes, Corelli, . a native of Italy, pronounced to be the best violin player in the 
world, who died in 1713, had been preceded by Correggio, (or Allegri,) the author of 
the celebrated Miserere.f The genius of Metastasio, a poet and musician, bom at 
Rome, in 1698, had displayed itself in the composition of operas and oratorios, but in 
Handel,t bom at Halle, in Germany, in IC84, who settled in England in 1713, the 
world beheld its greatest musician and composer. Queen Anne granted a pension to 
Handel, which was increased by George the First. Henry tercel, distmguished 
amongst English musical composers, died in 1695. 

* Lady Halkett and Lady Damaria Maaham wrote chiefly npou rellgioas snttiecta. 
t The M iaerere ia alwaya chanted In the pone's chapel on Good Friday. 
X The Jubilate of Uandel waa composed after the peace of Utrecht. 
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HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 



exiffin of t|e Aouse of ISrttiu(to(cft, or t^t fftulplic Viatt, as J^obnreigns 

of SngUnH. 

Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, married FREDERICK, Elector Palatm« 
and Ex-King of Bohemia. Their daughter, Sophia, married the Elector of Hanover, 
fisither of King George the First. 



J&obrrrigns of 0ngUnlr of ^e fstowit of ISnmstoicft. 

Began to reign 
1.— 6EOSGE L, after tlie death of the Electress Sophia, in 1718, became the head 

of the Protestant succession ... ... ... ... ... 1714. 

2.— <}}BOSGE II.,sontoGeorgc I. ... ... ... ... 1727. 

3.— GEORGE in., son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, grandson to George II. ... 1760. 

4.--GEORGE IV., son of George III. ... ... ... ... ... 1820. 

6.r- WILLIAM IV., brother to George IV. ... ... ... ... ... 1880. 

6.— Her present Majesty, QUEEN ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA ,♦ granddaughter 

of George III., only child of his fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent ... 1837. 



Queen Victoria married, February 10th, 1840, her first cousin, Prince Albert of 
Saxe Cobourg, descended from the noble and conscientious Elector Frederick, of Saxony, 
the protector of Luther, cotemporary of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 

TJie children of Her Majesty and Prince Albert are — 

Born. 
1.— -Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal ... ... Nov. 21st. 1840. 



2.— Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 

8^ — Alice Maud Mary 

4.— Alfred Ernest Albert 

6- — Helena ... 

6. — Louisa ... ... .. 

7. — Arthur 



Nov. 9th, 1841. 
April 20th, 1848. 
August 3rd, 1844. 
May 26tli, 1846. 
March 28th, 184& 
May 2nd, 1860. 



* Queen Victoria is the representatiye of the great and generous Henry tlie Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
one of the gallant Gtielphic princes, by whose exertions the liberation of Coenr de Lion was effected, 
A.D. 1104. Her Majesty also derives a second direct descent from the House nf Plantagenct, from 
Matilda, eldest daughter of Henry the Second, the wife of William the lAon.-^JUiss Sti-ickland's Qtteens 
qf England. 
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GEORGE THE FIRST. 

RKIOXKD TWELVE TEARS. 



Vrars r To good Queen Anne does George of Hanover succeed ; ] Cotamporanu 



t\fter Ckri$t. j A Protestaut King by the nation decreed ; I «• Framec 

1714. I The Papists assembled to adopt James's son, i ''^^ *»^ 

OEOBUB I. [ But George's adherents a victory won. J ^^^ *^ 



At the death of Anne, according to the act of the Protestant Succession, 
made in the reign of William the Third, the Elector of Hanover, great- 
grandson of James the First, became, in right of his mother Sophia, 
deceased in 1713, the heir to the English throne, and was the first 
Sovereign of the Honse of Brunswick, ruling under the name of George 
the First Party spirit, dissensions, and jealousies between the Whigs 
and the Tories, had ran high in the preceding reign, and political animosi- 
ties were not subdued, when it became evident the present monarch 
favoured the party of tlie AVhigs, and that Sir Robert Walpole was to 
be his Prime Minister. Lord Bolingbroke and the Duke of Qrmond, the 
councillors of Anne and leaders of the Tory party, were impeached, and 
their names erased from the list of peers. They were more fortunate than 
Lord Oxford, as they escaped to France, whilst the favourite of the late 
Queen was confined for two years in the Tower.* These severities 
towards the leaders of the. Tory party excited great murmurs, and in 
Scotland a strong party was formed in favour of the Pretender. This 
was the name given to James Francis, the exiled son of James the 
Second by his second wife the Princess Mary Beatrice d*Este. This 
prince had been educated in France, and protected by Louis the Four- 
teenth, notwithstanding his acknowledgment of the claims of Anne. The 
Pretender was proclaimed by the .Earl of Mar in Scotland, and in the 
north of England the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster headed 
forces whicii were defeated at Preston. The Duke of Argyle was sent 
by the government to oppose the troops of the Earl of Mar in Scotland, 
and, after the battle of Dunblain, November 12, 1715, pursued the unfor- 
tunate heir of the Stuarts so closely that he was glad to escape to France. 
James Francis was not a man to conduct an enterprise like this ; he had 
much of the obstinacy and want of judgment of his father, and his cause 
suffered greatly from the death of Louis the Fourteenth, September 6th, 
1715, who had promised to supply him with arms and ammunition. The 
punishments of the Jacobite party were very severe. Hundreds were 
banished or put to death. Lords Nithesdale, Rcnmuir, and Derwent- 
water were condemned to be beheaded, but Nithesdale escaped in female 
attire. Thus '^nded the rebellion of 1715. The new King was of a 

* The Earl of Oxford was released from the Tower after a confinement of two 
vears. 
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poaccablo disposition, of grave manners, of plain and simple habits. His 
abilities were moderate, but he had great industry and constancy either 
in friendship or any other object of pursuit. lie was heard to say, soon 
after his arrival in England : — " My maxim is, never to abandon my 
friends, to do justice to all the world, and to fear no man." Being of the 
mature ago of fifty-five when he left Hanover for England, he had a groat 
disadvantage in being unacquainted with tlie language and institutions of 
the people he was called upon to govern. He used to converse with his 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, in Latin. George the First performed 
one part of his duty better than his predecessors, Jbecauso he governed 
according to law. The Riot Act, and one to extend the sessions of 
parliament from three to seven years, were passed in the reign of George 
the First. A rash speculation, called the South Sea Scheme, was 
entered into at this period, 1720, which caused much misery to the 
English people. It was principally contrived by Sir John Blount, the 
object of it was to enable a company of merchants to buy up the national 
debt, and to be allowed in return the sole privilege of trading in the 
South Seas. Large sums of money were advanced towards this scheme, 
and thousands upon thousands, expecting to receive a high interest, 
bought shares at ten times their original value. In a few months it was 
found a few unprincipled individuals had enriched themselves by the 
plunder of the public, and the ruin and injury which followed was such 
that the nation was exasperated to the highest degree, although several 
measures were taken by the government for the redress of the sufferers. 
In the summer of 1727, the King, who was much attached to Ilanover, 
set out with an intention of visiting it once more. Reaching Delden, a 
small town upon the frontiers of Germany, he was taken so ill as to be 
unable to proceed, and expired there, June 1 1th, 1727, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his ago, and the thirteenth of his reign. 



JEminent J/ctk— Sir Robert Walpolo, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Duke of Wharton, 
Mr. Pelham, Lord Ikthurst, the Duke of Ormond, Lord Oxford, Henry St."Johii, and 
Lord BoUngbruko, who, during his exile in France, wrote various political and 
historioal works. Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery,* a great mathematician, was, with 
Francis Attorbury, Bishop of lioohester, committed to tlie Tower for particii>ation in a 
oonspiraoy against the government. l)r. Jonathan Swift, author of |H)lifical satires. 
The celebrated essayist, Joseph Addison, was appointed Seci'etary ot State, and the 

Sjot, Matthew Prior, was again employed upon political missions. Pope, Thomson, 
ray, Parnell, &c., wore the poets of the period. Dr. Isiuio Watts, a celebrated 
divine, who wrote a treatise upon Logic, and upon the Improvement of tlie Mind. 

Eminent IjotUes. — Winifred, Countess of Nithesdale, whose heroic exertions 
enabled her husband to escape from the Tower, and tluis preserved the family estate 
to her son. Elizabeth Uowe, authoress of letters and devotional treatises, who eiyoyod 
the friendship of Dr. Watts at tliis period, as she had done that of Bishop Ken m tlio 
reign of Anne. Lady M. W. Montague, celebrAted for her beauty and literary 
attainments, &c. 

* Tho muchiuo n^prosentlng the solar systom wns callotl an orrery, after Charles Uoyle. 
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GEORGE THE SECOND 

REIOSED THIRTY-THREE TEARS. 



Tears 

after ChrigU 

1727. 

•KOBOS II. 



At forty-five years Second Greorge gain'd the throne, /w«-«fl»«r 
In whose reign was the empire of India won ; I 

'GainsttheFrenchKingthismonarchatDettingenfought, j ^^'«»«- 

By his son at Colloden fresh laurels were sought. J ">*^ *^- 



I 



The greater part of the reign of George the Second is occupied by wars. 
The British troops had to contend with the forces of Spain, France, and 
India, besides the encounter with the Scots at Culloden. The war with 
Spain arose in 1739, from the interference of the Spaniards with the British 
settlements in America, with dominions in which the British merchants 
had the right of trading. Fleets were equipped and despatched against 
the enemy, and an attempt was made to take the city of Carthagena, 
which, if successful, would have obstructed the trade between Old Spain 
and New Spain, as the Spanish settlements in America were called. The 
minds of the people were directed from the failure of this enterprise, by 
the quarrel which arose between England and France, respecting llie rights 
of two claimants to the imperial throne of Germany. The claims of Maria 
Theresa, daughter of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, were defended by 
the King of England, whilst Louis the Fifteenth, King of France, took 
the part of the Elector of Bavaria. The King of England, and his son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, headed the British forces at the battle of 
Dettingen, exposing themselves during the whole time to the fire of the 
cannon and musketry, riding along the lines with their swords drawn, 
exhorting the men to fight for the honour of England. After a short but 
fierce conflict, the French were repulsed with great loss, and the battle of 
Dettingen is celebrated as the last occasion upon which a King of England 
exposed his person in battle. In 1745, whilst the King was in Hanover, 
and the Duke of Cumberland at the head of the army in Flanders, the 
friends of the Stuarts again rose to aims, and England was surprised by 
the intelligence of the landing of the son of James Francis, commonly 
called the Young Pretender, in Scotland. Charles Edward, whose designs 
were favoured by Louis the Fifteenth of France, took possession of 
Holyrood House, at Edinburgh, where he held a kind of court, receiving 
homage as the representative of his father, whom he proclaimed King of 
Great Britain. Defeating the government troops at Prestonpans, in 
Hadduigton, Scotland, the rebels, elated with success, entered England, 
and, on November 29, 1745, fixed their head quarters at Manchester. 
Advancing towards London, the non-appearance of the French troops 
who had promised to join them, disheartened the Scottish leaders, who 
suddenly resolved to return to Scotland; and the Prince, who was anxious 
to advance and push his fortune, in vain attempted to induce his dispirited 
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force to change their determination. In January, 1747, Charles Edward 
obtained a victory over the King's troops at Falkirk ; this triumph was, 
however, brief. At Culloden, the Stuart party were encountered by the 
Duke of Cumberland with a powerful force, who completely defeated the 
army of Charles Edward. The Prince, seeing all was lost, rode off the field 
with a few followers, and for five months led, like Charles the Second after 
the battle of Worcester, a wandering life, concealing liimself in huts and 
caves in different parts of the Highlands, until he found means to get on 
board a French privateer. The rebels of 1745 were punished like those of 
1715; the Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, Lovat, and Mr.Radcliffe (brother 
of the Earl of Derwentwater who lost his life in the former rebellion), were 
executed. The inferior delinquents, who had been incited by the example 
of these nobles, were sentenced to imprisonment or transportation. This 
was the last attempt of the Stuart party against the government. The 
protection of the King of France, Louis the Fifteenth, to Charles Edward 
being withdrawn in 1748, he retired into the territories of the Pope, 
where, after having assumed the name of the Count d' Albany, he died, in 
1789. The year 1748 was marked as that in which the treaty of Aix la 
-Chapelle was signed, which put an end to the continental war. A series 
of encroachments, made by France upon the British colonies of North 
America, gave rise to a war with that country in 1755. This war 
eventually involved the whole of Europe, and was called the Seven 
Years War. In its commencement it proved unfavourable to England. 
The English colonies (those which are now called the United States of 
America) were on their western side greatly exposed to the French, who 
possessed both Louisiana and Canada, and were attempting to unite them 
by a chain of forts stretching in the rear of the English settlements. The 
native tribes of America were instigated by the French to join in attacks 
upon the English provinces, and the woods and morasses which surrounded 
Crown Point formed a safe retreat for these treacherous invaders. It was 
in these wars General Washington first signalised himself amongst the 
American forces. It was not until the years 1758 and 1760, that the 
fortunes of war took a turn, and operations were favourable to the British 
arms. The whole province of Canada was subdued, and in that part of 
the American continent the power of France was totally annilulatod. 
Here the English lost one of their most distinguished commanders, 
General Wolfe; killed in the moment of victory, at the siege of Quebec, 
in 1759. The establishment of the British empire in Hindostan, was 
owing in a great measure to the services of Colonel Clive. The English 
had long had commercial relations with that country, but the first military 
expeditions were into Tangiers and Arcot, in 1749, in which Clive was 
victorious, and the retaking of Calcutta from the Nabob Suraja Dousa 
confirmed the advantages he had gained, and firmly established the British 
power in India. George the Second died in the year 1760, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Light-houses erected in this reign, by Smeaton, in 1756. Solar microscopes, and 
stereotype printing invented. The British Museum established. 
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Cheat Men since the accession of the House of Hanoner. — William Pitt, E^rl of 
Chatham, the illastrious parent of the great minister of George the Third, Sir 
Robert Walpole, Sir William Pultcney, Pelham, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
statesmen. Butler, Hare, Hoadley, Sherlock, Berkcly, prelates. Watts, Doddridge, 
Leland, eminent dissenters. William Whiston, a divine and mathematician. John 
Lawrence Mosheim, a German divine, author of numerous theological works, 
but best known by his "History of the Church." Goldsmith, Thomson, Collins, 
Young, Gay, &c. poets. Garrick, Foote, Cibber, dramatists. Fieldine, Richardson, 
De Foe, novelists. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great moralist and lexicographer, 
belongs to the era of George the Second and George the Third ; the Rambler, a series 
of Essays, Dictionary of the English Language, and other works, were published 
before 1760, Uie accession of George the Thurd. William Hogarth, one of the greatest 
of English painters ; the Abbe Winkellman, a learned Grerman, author of the "History 
of Art." Hales, HaUey, Fahrenheit, Reamur, men of science. Hales invented coal gas 
and ventilators. G^rge, Lord Anson, who sailed round the world, in a single ship, in 
rather more than three years. 

Eminent Ladies. — Lady Mary Wortley Montague, celebrated for her poetical 
talents, and letters written during her residence at Cionstantinople, but entitled to the 

gatitude of posterity for the service she rendered in introducing the art of vaccination* 
to England, and arresting the ravages of the small pox, so fatal to the royal race 
during ttie last century. Mrs. Francis Sheridan, the wife of Dr. Sheridan, authoress 
of Romances and Comedies. Mrs. Carter, the learned translator of Epictetus, and 
Algarotte's Explanation of Newton's philosophy. Mrs. Montague, autnoress of an 
EfSsay upon the Grenius of Shakespeare ; and Mrs. Delaney, skilled in oil painting, 
belong to the era of Greorge the Second and Greorge the Third. Queen Caroline 
corresponded with Leibnitz and other learned men of the age. 

* The diflcorerj of the process of vaccination, by Dr. Jenner, in 1799, completed what Ladj 
Moatagoe had begun. 



GEORGE THE THIRD. 

REIONED SIXTY YEABS. 



Tean 
<Hfler Christ. 

1760. 
oiOBOs ni. 



The King's grandson next rules, by name Greorge the Third, ] ^^tTSI^not' 
A monarch respected, and true to his word ; I ix>uis xv. 



Napoleon the fam'd to great Wellington yields. J 



Nelson's triumphs at sea, and, on Waterloo fields, [ wStbuc. 



BUOXAPABTB 
LOUIS XTIU. 



George the Third was the son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
grandson to George the Second. He had been bom and bred in England, 
and was twenty-two years of age when he came to the throne. Three 
years after his accession, a general peace was concluded at Paris, 
February lOtb, 1765, when Canada, the islands of Minorca, Grenada 
and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and Tobago, were ceded to Britain; 
Belleisle on the French coast, the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon near 
the coast of Newfoundland, those of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, 
Desiderade, St. Lucia in the West Indies, and Gorce in Africa, were 
restored to the French. The settlements on the river Senegal were given 
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up to England. The Havannah was restored to the Spaniards, who in 
turn ceded Florida to the English, and agreed to make peace with 
Portugal. This auspicious promise of peace was, however, not of long 
duration. Violent political animosities, in which Mr. Wilkes, the member 
for Aylesbury, was principally concerned, were followed by a war with 
America, which lasted for eight years. The cause of this war was the 
Stamp Act (which took place during the GrenviUe ministry) which caused 
8uch displeasure in America that ship loads of tea were thrown into the 
sea to show a contempt of Britain, and when ships arrived from England 
every effort was made to prevent their being brought to shore. This 
inimical feeling towards En^and occurred in 1764, but hostilities did not 
commence until 1775, when thirteen of the colonies formed themselves 
into a band to oppose the English, and a skirmish at Lexington was 
followed by the battle of Bimkers Hill, in which the Americans were 
defeated. General Washington was the principal commander of the 
American armies ; Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton and Lord Comwallis, com- 
manded the English force. The French took part with the Americans in 
this war, as you will read in the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, the fate of 
which was decided after the surrender of Lord Comwallis in 1781, it 
then becoming evident the colonies were determined to be no longer 
under the rule of England. In 1783, Lord North resigned, and the inde- 
pendence of America was acknowledged and ratified by treaty, by an 
ambassador from the United States. Ever since this period, America has 
been a free republic, governed by a President who is chosen every four 
years. In the beginning of this reign there was a continual change of 
ministers, Lord Chatham, the Duke of Newcastie, Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville^ 
the Mazqids of Rockingham, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, Fox, and 
Lord Shelboume, held successively the chief offices in the administration. 
In 1783, Mr. Pitt, second son of Lord Chatham, was made Prime Minister, 
and, with only one short interval, retained that high office for twenty-two 
years, confirming the hopes which the nation had entertained of his 
abilities. The year 1789 is remarkable for the commencement of the French 
Revolution. You will read in the History of France how Louis the 
Sixteenth was deprived of his authority, and how the execution of that 
ill-fated monarch was resented by Austria and Prussia, who, in 1792, 
sent armies against the Republic, under the command of the Duke of 
Brunswick. This was the commencement of the war of the European 
Powers against the French Republic, whose resources were such that, 
after some unfavourable campaigns, Spain, Prussia, and Holland were 
compelled to acknowledge its authority. Austria and Britain were now 
the two great enemies France had to contend with. The contests with 
Austria on the Rhine and Italy belong to the History of France. With 
Britain the conflict was chiefly by sea. Many of the French colonies in 
the West Indies fell before the British naval forces, but the great 
encounter of Britain with the fleet of the French Republic was off 
Ushant, June 1st, 1794. This day is ever memorable as that of the 
victory of Lord Howe. Severe and obstinate was the conflict. To the 
last moment the French marines defended themselves with undaunted 
courageand resolution. Even as the " Redoutable," one of their largest 
vessels,, sunk with her crew beneath the waves, the " Ca Ira" of the republic 
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sounded in the ears of the conquerors. It was the policy of England to 
attack- France through other powers. In April 1797, Sir John Jervis 
defeated a Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent, and in October of the same 
year, Admiral Duncan defeated a Dutch fleet at Camperdown. Great 
were the rejoicings throughout Britain after these victories. The exulting 
nation was, however, soon aroused from its triumph by the intelligence 
that France projected the reduction of Egypt, and tliat General Buonaparte 
(who in various campaigns had headed the armies of the republic with 
such brilliant success) had, with a large force, invaded that country. 
To oppose this formidable enemy Admiral Nelson was sent by Britain 
into Egypt, who, in 1798, defeated the French fleet at the battle of Aboukir. 
It now became apparent that the French meditated an attack upon the 
British dominions in Hindostan, and, marchmg into Palestine, were, at the 
siege of Acre, repulsed by the British commander Sir Sydney Smith. 
England, determined to check the audacious designs of Buonaparte in the 
East, and to force the French to evacuate Eg}'pt, sent an army into that 
country under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who lost his life during the 
encounter with the enemy at Alexandria. Thus w^ere the English arms 
triumphant in Egypt by land as by sea, and their success in this and 
former encounters crushed all hopes of dominion in the East upon the part 
of the French. Napoleon, who had returned to Paris in 1799, and been 
elected Consul of France, carried on his military operations in the centre 
of Austria, Germany, and Italy. The victory of Marengo, in 1801, gave 
great ascendancy to the French; in the same year, Admiral Nelson 
maintained the superiority of Britain by sea at Copenhagen. The treaty 
of peace between the hostile iK)wors of Europe, signed at Amiens in 1802, 
was a lull in the tempest of war. The calm was, liowever, of brief 
duration ; in the following year hostilities were rc-commenccd, but few 
considerable operations occurred until France had ceased to be a republic 
In the year 1804, the dignity of Emperor of France was conferred upon 
Napoleon ; and the following year, 1805, it appeared, notwithstanding 
the secresy and caution of the French government, that preparations were 
being made upon a gigantic scale for the invasion of Britain. To lull 
suspicion, and keep England in ignorance of her danger, rumours had 
been artfully circulated that the object of the expedition was to attack the 
British dependencies in the West Indies, which report gained confirmation 
from the squadrons being despatched to that destination from Rochefort 
and Toulon. The real design was that fleets were only to unite there, 
and return as fast as possible to the Channel, wliere Napoleon calculated 
upon collecting a prodigious force. Ominous was the prospect to Britain 
at this period, had she not possessed in Nelson a commander who had all 
the warrior qualifications of Napoleon, and sailors who were determined 
that Buonaparte should never triumphantly set his foot upon British soil. 
All the subtle movements of Admiral Villeneuve, the French commanderi 
were, however, defeated by the vigilant penetration of Admiral Nelson, 
who, after some time sweeping the seas in vain, encountered the combined 
fleets of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805. The 
French ships were arranged as at the battle of the Nile, in the form (^ a 
crescent. The British, advancing in two divisions under Nelson and 
CoUingwood, broke the line in two separate places. This audacious onset 
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defeated the intended operations of Villeneuve, and told fearfully upon 
the French and Spanish forces, who found themselves suddenly pressed 
upon all sides, and behold vessel after vessel boarded by their indomitable 
adversaries. In this battle the British lost their gallant Admiral,* and 
many of their brave commanders, but the victory was so dccisivef that 
the French maritime power might be considered as annihilated. To 
return to Napoleon. — In 1805, the Corsican hero gained fresh laurels at 
Austerlitz, and was able to make his own terms for peace with Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. Elated with his success against these powers, and 
inAignant that he had been unable to witness the humiliation of Britain, 
Buonaparte conceived the design of destroying her commerce, by insisting 
that the powers of the continent should close their ports against the 
English and theit commodities. In 1806, a decree was issued by 
Napoleon, declaring that all vessels trading with Britain were liable to be 
seized by French ships of war. Britain retaliated against this unjusti- 
fiable decree, by " Orders in Council" denouncing the same restrictions 
against the French and their mercliandise. This would have been a very 
unprosperous period for Britain, had not the inventions of Ilargreaves 
and Arkwright, in machinery, effected such improvements in the cotton 
manufacture that the British were enabled to supply the continent 
with goods at one fourth the price of their own manufactures. The 
advantage of purchasing in the cheapest market was not easily relin- 
quished, and when Napoleon found that means had been devised to 
overcome the difficulties he had created, he determined his treasury should 
reap the benefit, and granted licenses fat high prices) to trade with 
England. In 1808, almost the whole ot the continent of Europe was 
under the control of Buonaparte. He had placed his brother Louis upon 
the throne of Holland, his brother Jerome upon that of Westphalia, and 
now, to the indignation of the Spanish nation, he placed his brother 
Joseph (before this period King of Naples) upon the throne of Spain. 
By unworthy artifices Charles the Fourth had been induced to resign his 
crown to Napoleon, and the Spanish nation, resenting the insult offered to 
their country by the elevation of a foreigner to the throne, roused themselves 
to repel the usurper, and appealed to England for aid. In Portupal a 
similar resistance arose, and an English anny, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, was despatched to 
assist the struggles in the Peninsula. This war, which lasted from 1808 
to 1814, is called the Peninsula War.§ Many brave English officers 
distinguished themselves in these wars, particularly Sir John Moore, who 
was killed after a successful encounter with the French at Corunna, 1809. 
Napoleon quitted Spain in 1809, to encounter the Austrians upon the 

* Nelson fell towards the close of the engagement. His remains were interred 
in St. Paul's Cathedral with unexampled funeral pomp, at the public expense. Tlie 
titles of Viscount Nelson and Duke of Bronte in Sicily had been conferred upon this 
anriyalled commander. 

t In this engagement twenty ships of the line were taken and destroyed. The 
action commenced at twelve. It was about three in the afternoon when tne French 
and Spanish ships struck their colours and their line gave way. Villenouvo defended 
himself with great bravery to the last moment. 

d Marshal Beresford, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir John Moore, and the Marquis of 
Anglesea, distinguished themselves in the Peninsula War. 

O 
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RhiDe, but his forces in the Peninsula were commanded by his most 
experienced generals. Wellington, as daring and enterprising as Napoleon, 
and with equal capacity for scicntific operations, carried on the great 
conflict with the French by land, as Nelson had by sea. The English 
general advanced from success to success, defeating the French troops at 
Talavera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Sebastian, &c. After the defeat 
of Marshal Soult at Toulouse, which drove the French troops from 
Spain, the English advanced to the frontiers of France. Buonapaoite, who 
had been in Kussia during the latter part of the Peninsula war, returning 
from thence with a shattered army, was defeated at Leipsic. The allied 
armies of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Denmark, uniting with the 
English army of Wellington against him, having entered Paris on the 
31st of March, 1814, it was decreed that Napoleon Buonaparte had 
forfeited the throne, and tlie people and the army were released from their 
oath of fidelity. The brother of the late King of France was called to 
the throne, under the title of Louis the Eighteenth, and the island of 
Elba was assigned as the residence of Napoleon. In the spring of the 
next year Buonaparte escaped from Elba, and made his appearance in 
Paris on the 20th of March, 1815. Louis the Eighteenth fled precipitately 
at his appearance. All propositions of Buonaparte for peace were rejected 
by the allied powers. In the beginning of June a combined English and 
Prussian force was quartered in the neighbourhood of Brussels, under 
the command of Wellington and Blucher. The result was the battle of 
Waterloo, which restored Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of France, 
and established the supremacy of Britain. 

The Battle of Waterloo. — Napoleon, at the head of 150,000 troops, 

commenced operations upon the Flemish frontier. Upon the 15th of 

June, he passed Sambre and took Charleroi. Upon the 16th, two battles 

were fought at Ligny and Quatre Bras. '^ In one of these Napoleon 

gained an advantage over Blucher,* whose retreat compelled Wellington 

to retire from Quatre Bras, and by the afternoon of the 17th he and his 

army had fallen back to Waterloo. There the great captain drew out 

his forces across two high roads, with a ravine at his right extremity 

and a height above a hamlet as his extreme post upon the left, where he 

could communicate with Blucher, who had promised to come to his aid 

if he should be attacked. In front of the right centre was a farm-house, 

in front of the left centre was another. All the night of the 17 th the 

French were taking up their position on a range of heights in front. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of the 18th, the French made the attack. 

All day they strove for the farm-house in front of the British right centre; 

and all day it was held against them. They won the other farm-house — 

the German Legion within it having expended their ammunition and 

being at that moment cut off from supply. A heavy cannonading along 

the whole line accompanied and sustained these assaults ; and during the 

whole day, the British in their lines sustained the fierce charges, in 

constant succession, now of cavalr}', now of infantry, now of cavalry 

and infantry together. There is nothing in the history of battles more 

* Blucher commanded the army of the Prussians. The united forces of the 
allied allies, viz., Russia, Prussia, and England, amounted to 140,000. The loss of 
the French in killed and wounded was estimated at 40,000, that of the Allies, 30,000. 
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sablime than the generalship which could order, and the patient valonr 
that conld sustain, such a method of fighting as this. It foiled Napoleon 
in his strongest point. He had always hitherto broken through the enemy's 
line, by bringing his force to bear upon one part, a weak one, if he 
could find it; but here he tried after it for the whole day without 
succeeding. He had now * to measure himself with this Wellington,* and 
he had met his match. He gathered his artillery en masses and made 
dreadful havoc on certain points ; — the vacant space was instantly filled 
up again. He arranged his bodies of cavalry so as to support each other, 
and sent them to make desperate efforts to pierce the British line of 
infantry. In a moment, the line became squares, and the ground was 
maintained. At six in the evening, not a point was gained by the French. 
Any advantage which had been yielded in the shock of a moment, had 
been immediately resumed. In the quiet words of Wellington, * these 
attacks were uniformly unsuccessful.' It was impossible, after these 
eight hours of slaughter, to say where the victory would rest. The 
most doubtful moment for the Allies was soon after this — about seven 
o'clock. By this time Bulow*s corps had come up; and Blucher himself 
was on the heights on the British left, ready to take charge of the French 
right. Napoleon was now about to make a final desperate effort to rout 
the Allies, by an attack of a vast force upon the British left centre. 
Wellington saw it, and ordered every disposable man to the spot. 
Presently the continued roar of cannon and musketry was *the most 
dinning' ever heard by those on the field. Presently again there was a 
sudden, complete, brief pause ; and then again a tremendous outburst of 
mingled sounds. The French had been checked, cast in heaps of dead 
and wounded ; the remainder turned, fled, and were in an instant pursued 
by the whole British line. When Napoleon saw that the British had 
broken in upon his Old Guard, he turned pale as death, and said, in a 
tone of dismay, * They are all mixed I' Wellington's word to his Guards 
in a ditch, * tip. Guards, and at them ! ' had been potent. They were 
all mixed, as the British bore down the best reserve and last hope of 
Napoleon." — Miss Martineau, 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Allies rapidly advanced upon Paris. 
Upon the 8th of July, Louis the Eighteenth was reinstated upon the 
throne. King George the Third survived the battle of Waterloo and the 
peace of 1815 but five years. Since the death of his favourite daughter 
Amelia, in November, 1810, the health of the Bang had declined ; and in the 
year 1810, when symptoms of- mental disease became visible, the Prince of 
Wales took upon himself the cases of State, under the title of Regent. 
Exemplary in all the actions of life, King George the Third had the 
humility" of a Christian. In his Prayer Book he had inserted the words 
" thy servant," in the place of sovereign lord ; and in another place 
substituted the word "sinner." During the last years of his reign the 
loss of sight was added to the afflictions of this excellent king, and, like 
many other persons labouring under a similar calamity, he found solace in 
music, his favourite compositions being those of Handel. The court of 
Queen Charlotte (a Princess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, married to George 
the Third in 1761] was considered the most irreproachable in Europe. 
Upon the 23rd ot January, 1820, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Kent, the fourth son of King George the Third, and the father of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, died* In him the friends of education and the 
poor lost a great friend, and the royal family one of its brightest ornaments. 
Six days after the death of his inestimable son, the yenerable monarch 
of England (justly styled the father of his people) breathed his last, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Not only was the long reign of George the Third distinguished as the period of 
most important political events amid the nations of Europe, hut as that of a complete 
dumge in the aspect of society. Science, erewhile confined to a few philosophers in 
the more enlightened districts, became diffused throughout the community, and the 
world witnessed a plentiful harvest of discoveries and inventions. Gras ught came 
into use. The power of steam, as an art of transport, became understood. It had 
been applied by Watt to the purposes of machinery in 1778. Fulton, an American, 
constructed a steam boat, which ph'ed between New York and Albany, in 1808. In 
I8I2, a steamer sailed down the Clyde, and in four years afterwards, 1816, a steam 
vessel crossed the Atlantic. In the cotton manufacture, the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, enabled the material to be worked up with a speed idmost 
magical. Great advances were made in medical science. An anatomical museum, 
founded by William and John Hunter, was afterwards purchased by government for 
the public use. To the introduction by Lady Mary Wortley Montague of the art of 
vaccination, and the discovery of Dr. Jenner, m 1799, we have already alluded. 
Sunday schools were established by Robert Ralkes, 1788. A new planet, ^^the 
Creorgian Sidus," discovered by Dr. Herschel. The Bible Society, Church Missionary 
Society, Hibernian, Jews, and Tract Societies, were established in this reign. The 
British Museum was established in the reign of George the Second, 1753. The Royal 
Academy of Arts founded in this reign, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first 
president. Sir Joshua was the founder of the English School of Painting. The 
Savings' Bank established 1815. 

In the reign of George the Third a great accession was made to the British 
territories in India by the conquest in Seringapatam, in 1790, and the victory of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, at Assaye. 

Voyoffes and Discoveries.^^ ames Bruce penetrated into the interior of Africa. 
Captain Cooke,* a native of Yorkshire, sailed three times round the world, dis- 
covered the Sandwich and other Islands in the Pacific, and effected a settlement upon 
the Eastern coast of New Holland,t now called New South Wales, of which he took 
possession in his Britannic Majesty's name in 1770. 

Great Men. — It is impossible in our limits to enumerate the distinguished indi • 
viduals who occupied the attention of the world during the long reign of George the 
Third. The great military and naval commanders nave already been alluuedto. 
In the senate, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Wyndham, Wilberforce, Gratton and 
Erskine, formed a ^daxy of talent. Lord £ldon,'the Lord Chancellor, and his brother 
Lord Stowell, were, with Lord Thurlow, prominent characters. Sir William Black- 
stone, who wrote " Commentaries upon the Laws of England," and Sir Samuel 
Romilly, were eminent as lawyers. Hume and Smollett, who wrote a History of 
England. Gibbon, the author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Herd, 
Warburton, Watson, Newton, &c., were distinguished as prelates. Paley, Blair, Wesley 
and Whitfield, as divines. Of men of science and general literature. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Sir William Jones, Dr. Priestley, Adam Smith, De Lolme, Leyden, the 
author of " The Letters of Junius," were conspicuous. Person, the Greek critic, and 
Liunteus, the botanist, flourished at this period. Lawrence Sterne, Horace Widpole, 
]x>rd Chesterfield, Lord Kaimes, Dr. Darwin, and Dr. John Moore, who wrote upon 
miscellaneous subjects. Hulton, Playfair, Simpson, and Euler, mathematicians. 

* Captain Cooke was shot at Owhjhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, in 1799. 

t Varioos parts of the coast of New Holland had been discovered in 1006, by the Spanish, Porto- 
f;uese, Dntch, and English. Wliat has been deemed until lately the Southern eztremitr was 
discovered bj Tasman, in 1642 ; hence the name Tasmai^, of which a bishopric was created by Queen 
yivtorU,inl848. 
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Bjron, Scott. Boms, Shelley, Cowper, Gray, Beattie, Falconer, and Rogers, poets. 
Sir Joehoa Keynolds, Hogarth, Opio, West, and Gainsborough, painters. Mozart, 
Haydn, and B^thoYen, musicians. Dr. Ame, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Charles Bumey, 
English composers. In German literature, Schiller, GiBtho, Heyne, Wieland, 
Richter, Kotzebue, &o. In Italy, Canova, Alfieri,and Goldoni. 

Eminent Ladies, — Hannah Moore, Mrs. Chapone, Miss Bumey, Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Thrale, as mingling in the literary circle of Dr. Johnson, who died in 1784, 
belong to the early pcrioa of the reign of George the Third, as also Mrs. Barbauld 
and Miss Aiken. Miss Edgworth and Miss Austen, pre-eminent as novelists for 
their admirable pictures of domestic life. Mrs. Kadcline, Miss Milford, Mrs. Opio, 
Mrs. Hofland, the Misses Porter and Charlotte Smith, writers of fiction. Mrs. 
Inchbald, Mrs. Cowley, and Mrs. Contlivre, excelled as dramatists. Lady Hester 
Stanhope, niece of Mr. iHtt, who died in Syria in the reiffn of Queen Victoria, the 
Duchess of Deyonshire, Lady Holland, the Countess of Corke and Orrery, were 
celebrated in the political and literary circles of the da;^. Mrs. Fry, whose bene- 
volence and philimtnropy caused her to improve the condition of prisons and prisoners, 
died during the present reign. 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 



^famOs of Iting iSfrorgr t|r 8^|tril. 

GsoBOE THB Thikd, soveieign of the House of Bronswiok, married, September 8th, 
1761, Sophia Charlotte, Princess of Meddenbnrgh Strelitz. 

Their Children, mM Sons and six Daughters, u>ere — 

1.— George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Foixrth, bom August 12th, 1762, died June 
26th, 1890. 

2.— Frederick, Duke of York, horn August 16th, 1763, died January 5th, 1827. 

3.— William Henry, Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William the Fourth* died January, 1837. 

4.— Charlotte Augusta, bom September 29th, 1766, married the Duke, afterwards King of 
Wurtemburg, died October 6th, 1828. 

5.— Edward, Duke of Kent, bom November, 1767, died January 23rd, 1820. The Duke of Kent 
married Victoria, Princess Dowager of Leinengen, sister of Leopold, King of Belgium. 
Our present Queen, Alexakdbina Yictobia, bom May 24tli, 1819, was the only 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 

6.— Augusta Sophia, bom Nov. 8th, 1768, died Sept. 22nd, 1840. 

7. — Elizabeth, bom May 22nd, 1770, married the Prince of Hesse Hombergh, died 1840. 

8.— Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, bom June 5th, 1771. On the death of his brother. 
King William the Fourth, the Duke of Cumberland became King of Hanover. He 
died November 18th, 1851. The Duchess of Cumberland, who was the Princess of 
Solms, was married to the King of Hanover in 1815. Their son. Prince George 
Frederick, bom May 27th, 1819, succeeded his father in the kingdom of Hanover, 
November 18th, 1851. 

9.— Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, bom Jnly 28th, 1773, died April 21st, 1843. The Duke 
of Sussex was twice married, first to Lady Augusta Murray, second to Lady Cecilia 
Underwood, Duchess of Inverness. 

10.— Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, bom Febraary 24th, 1774, died April, 1850. The 
Duke of Cambridge married, in 1818, the niece of the Landgravine of Hesse. The 
children of the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge are one son, George William, now 
Duke of Cambridge, bom 1819, and two daughters. Princesses Augusta and Mary. 

11.— Mary, bom April 26th, 1776, married her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester, 1816. 

12.— Sophia, bom November 3rd, 1777, died 18^. 

la— Octavius, bom 1779, died 1783. 

14.— Alfred, bom 1780, died 1782. 

15.— AmeUa, bom 1783, died 1810. 



King George the Third had two brothers, the Duke of Cumberland, who died in 1790, and the 
Duke of Gloucester, who married the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, in 1766. The son of the 
Duke of Gloucester married his cousin, Princess Mary, daughter of King George the Third. 
The daughter of the Duke of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, bom 1773, died 1848. 

George the Fourth, eldest son of King George the Third, married his cousin, Princess Caroline 
of Branswick. Thev had one daughter, the Princess Charlotte, bom January, 1796, married to 
Prince Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg, now King of the Belgians, died Nov. 6th, 1817. The King of the 
Belgians married , secondly, Louisa, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the French, who died 
November, 1860. 
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GEOEGE THE FOURTH. 

REIGNED TEN YEARS. 



Year* 

a/ter Christ. 

1620. 

OBOBOE IV. 



Ere George the Fourth rul*d, were great conqaeste achiev 'd, ] Cotemporariet 
^ And Britain from enemies powerful reliev'd; I in Fnxne* 

I So, England at peace, great improvements are made, 
J Steam coaches all former inyentions outweigh'd. 



LOUIS XVIII. 
CHAHLBA Z. 



George the Fourth, the eldest son of King George the Third, succeeded 
his father. He had been Regent since 1811, so that his rule did not 
appear like that of a new sovereign. In 1795, George the Fourth (at 
that time Prince of Wales) married his cousin the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. The union was not a happy one. The Princess passed a 
considerable portion of her time upon the continent. At the death of 
George the Third, the Queen Caroline returned to England, and resolved to 
assert the rights of her station. She was, however, refused admittance 
into Westminster Abbey at the coronation of the king, which took place 
with great splendour July 19, 1821. It is supposed that the mortification 
occasioned by this event, added to the many charges which had been 
brought against the unfortunate Queen, hastened her death, August 17th, 
1821. George the Fourth and Queen Caroline had an only daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte, who, to the unspeakable grief of the nation, died 
during the Regency, November 6th, 1817, one year after her marriage 
with Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coburg, now King of the Belgians. No 
ministerial changes took place at the accession of George the Fourth. 
Upon the retirement of Lord Liverpool, at the commencement of the 
year 1827, Mr. Canning, celebrated for brilliant mental acquirements, was, 
afteTr much intricate negotiation, appointed Prime Minister. Mr. Canning 
died August 6th, 1827. He was succeeded by Lord Goderich, who in 
his turn was superseded by the Duke of Wellington, January 8, 1828. 
The great act of the administration of the Duke of Wellington, 1828, 
was th« Repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, which is explained 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and which required every man who 
held office under government to take the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, at least once a year. Under the apprehension 
of a popish successor to the crown, very severe laws had been passed in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuart sovereigns, against the Roman 
Catholics, and although the penalties inflicted by them had since been 
repealed, yet the chief disabilites remained. By the present Act, " The 
Emancipation," as it was called, " of the Roman Catholics from their 
disabilities," they were made admissible to civil and political offices, and 
Protestant Dissenters, who could not conscientiously comply with the Test 
and Corporation Act, had similar privileges, and were no longer precluded 
from seats in parliament. The chief events of the latter part of the reign 
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of George the Fourth are, the resignation of the crown of Poitugal by the 
Emperor of Brazil to his daughter Donna Maria, the present Queen, after 
the death of King John the Sixth. The opposition to the claim of Donna 
Maria by her uncle Don Miguel, (who was assisted by Ferdinand of Spain,) 
was the cause of a British force being sent to the assistance of Portugal, 
which force had a long and intricate contest with Miguel. The next 
event which occupied public attention in the same year, 1827, was the 
battle of Navarino, when England espoused the cause of Greece against 
Turkey ; and Russia being successful in a war which ensued against the 
latter power, Gi'eece was erected into an independent kingdom, the 
sovereignty of which was conferred upon Prince Otho, of Bavaria, who 
fixed upon Athens as his capital. King George the Fourth was a great 
natron of literature and the fine arts. He conferred the dignity of 
Knighthood upon Sir Thomas Lawrence, an eminent portrait painter (who 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds), and that of Baronet upon Sir Walter 
Scott. The King expended large sums of money upon the decoration of 

C laces. Buckingham House was erected at Uiis period. During the 
;ter part of his reign, the King passed much of his time in seclusion, 
and after the year 1827, ho ceasca to open the sessions of parliament. 
King George the Fourth expired at Windsor, Juno 26th 1830, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The reign of George the Fourth is the era of many important improvements. A 
great portion of the western part of I^ondon was rebuilt, and many now streets added.* 
The efforts of L<ml Brougiiam and Hir James Mackintosh to diflfVise instruction 
amongst the iHKiple gave rise to many valuable institutions. Mechanics* Institutes 
were foundea by Dr. Birkbcck in 18*21. King's College, Ix>ndon, and the Royal 
Academy of Music were founde<l in this reign. The Thames Tunnel comftiencMMl. 
Omnibuses introduced into the streets of I^ndon, 1830. The science of Phrenology 
was bnnight bofore the public by Dr. Gall, a native of Gennany. The safety lamp 
hivented by Sir Humphrey Davy. The great advance in mechanical science was the 
application of steam as an art of trans|)ort by land as well as by water. The year 
1824 is remarkable as that in which carriages were drawn by locomotive steam 
engines. This important ekpcrimeut took place at Newcastle, but the first complete 
railway was opened between Liverpool and Manchester, Sept. 15th, 1830, when Mr. 
HoskisBon lost his life. 

Eminent il/en.— Sir Robert Peel. 8ir Walter Scott, poet and noTeli8t.t 8. T. 
Coleridge, poet and miscellaneous writer. Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Keats, Wilson, Rogers, ('ampbell, Hogg, Heber (Bishop of Calcutta), Rev. C. Wolfe, 
poets. William Giifonl, lA>rd Jeffreys, T. B. MacauUy, Rov. Sidney Smith, miscel- 
laneous writers, and well known contributors to the Eilinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. William lU^scoe, bom in Liverpool, William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Dr. 
Arnold and l^igh Hunt, niiKcellaneous writers. William Mitford, Dr. John Lingard 
historians. Lawrence, Fuseli, Raebum, Bonningtoti, Wilkie, Beechey, painters. 
Nollekins, Flaxman, sculptors. Weber, Rossini, Sir H. R. Bishop,^ musicians. 

Eminent fAtdies, — Joanna Baillie, authoress of Plays upon the Passions. Mrs. 
Homans, I^dy Morgan, Miss Laudon, Mrs. C. Gore, Miss Feriar, &o. 

* Itogent Street trim built, and the Regent's Park and Zoological Qardena were laid oat at this 
period. 

t The niafflo creations of Scott laid the fbnndatlon of a oow school in the department of fiction, 
and obliterated tho noxions produotiens of a former era. 

X Sir Ueunr R. Bishop, wtiose iinmemiKi operatic compositions and adaptations extend fh>m the 
VAar 1609 to IKIH, may bi* said t<> bi^lonar both to the Georgian and tlK> present era. Sir II. R. Rlaliop 
la Professor of MumIc at the riiiverslty of Oxford, and received the honour of Knighthood (torn 
Queen Victoria. 
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WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 



REIGNED SEVEN YEAIU». 



Yearti 

t\/kr Christ. 

1890. 

WtUUIAM lY. 



Next William the Fourth, onco Duke of Clarence nam'd, 
For great Reform in Parliament chiefly fam'd ; 
Memhers of Parliament, who our rights defend. 
Many large towns have now the power to send. 



Cotemporar^ 
in FVane*, 

LOUIS 

PHILIPPE 

D'OKLKANt. 



William the Fourth, the third son of George the Third, succeeded his 
brother. King William had been brought up as a naval officer, and 
was appointed Lord High AdiniroJ in 1820. Ho married, in 1818, 
Adelaide, Princess of Saxe Meinengen, a lady of superior abilities, 
whose unobtrusive piety and extensive charities caused her name to be 
revered throughout the land. Large sums from the privy purse of the 
Queen were given for the purpose of building churches, of which a 
greater number were erected in this reign than at any period since the 
days of Queen Anne. The Duke of York, second son of King George 
the Third, who had been Commander-in-chief of the army, died in 1827, 
much lamented by the English nation. The Duke of Wellington 
succeeded the Duke of York as Commander-in-chief, and at the accession 
of William the Fourth was appointed Prime Minister; Sir Robert Peel was 
also in office. In 1830, the result of the elections for a new parliament 
was such that on the 16th of November, 1830, these ministers resigned. 
Lord Gfey was then made Premier, and a complete change of men and 
measures followed. In 1832 the Reform Bill, to amend the county repre- 
sentatives and that of the boroughs, was passed by the Grey ministry. 
Several large towns, such as Manchester, which you will recollect had a 
member of parliament in the time of the Commonwealth, wore not repre- 
sented, whilst small places, of little or no consequence in a commercial or 
general point of view, had been allowed to have members. Fifty-six 
of these small boroughs were disfranchised — that is, gave up sending 
members to parliament — and thirty others were allowed only one member 
instead of two. The great manufacturing towns, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, had now the right of sending members, and electing 
whom they thought fit and proper to represent them in parliament. The 
franchise, or right of voting was extended in towns to persons occupying 
houses of the value of ten pounds a year, and in counties to persons 
renting houses of fifty pounds a year. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Municipal constitutions given to towns.* The complete emancipation of the 
colonial slaves took ^lace in this reign, in 1831. The abolition of slavery in Algiers 
partially terminated in the reign of George the Third, and Wilberforce and Clarksou 
aevoted their energies to the abolition of the negro slave trade between Africa and 
the West Indies at the same period, but the measure was not carried until the reign of 
William the Fourth. Electric telegraphs were adopted in this reign. The number 
of telegraphic stations now open, and in connection with the central stati9n of the 
Electnc Telegraph Company, m Lothbury, amounts to 226, embracing all the principal 
towns in the kingdom, oetween which commercial and private despatches are trans- 
mitted and answers obtained in a few minutes. Of the total 226 stations nearly 70 
are principal commercial stations, at which the attendance is what is called constant, 
that is to say, day and night ; the length of the lines of communication extending 
over 2,500 miles, with 800 miles in progress. 

Great Men. — Sir Robert Peel, Earl Grey, Lord John Russell, statesmen. Cobbett, 
the political writer ; Dr. Adam Clarke, who wrote a Commentary upon the Bible ; 
Dr. Chalmers ; Baron Cuvier, the celebrated zoologist ; Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, the 
celebrated novelist and dramatic writer. Westall, Newton, Constable, Liverseege, 
painters. Sir Francis Chantrey, sculptor. Sir John Soane, architect ; Brunei and 
Stephenson, engineers. Joseph Lancaster, who devised the Lancasterian system, 
and Dr. Bell, who projected national schools. Dr. Dalton meteorologist ; Faraday, 
chemist James and Robert Montgomery, Alfred Tennyson, poets. Sergeant Talfourd, 
Lord Jeffreys, Macaulay, Charles L^b, Sydney Smith, Professor Wilson, and 
many other writers of the reign of George the Fourth may be placed in this era. 
Atwood, Calcot, Crotch, Clarke A\'liitefield, Sir John Stephenson, Balfe, Benedict, 
musicians. Mendelssohn (who composed the oratorios of Elijah and St. Pa^), 
Hummel, Chcrubint, foreign musicians. 

Eminent Ladies, — Mrs. Somerville, authoress of " Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences," and other scientific works. Mrs. Jameson, distinguished by her writings 
upon Art Miss Martineau, by works upon political economy, history, and novels. 
Mrs. Sarah Austen, the leuned translator of many German works. Miss Emma 
Roberts and Miss Pardoe, celebrated for their interesting descriptions of India and 
Hungarian life. Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. C. Hall, &c. 

* Yoaog readers may inquire the meaning of the term " Mnnicipal Constitntions." It means 
the right conferred upon certain town* (by charter granted by Act of l*arliament) of electing 
Mayors^ Aldermen, and Cooncilmen, who form a body corporate, under whose control all aflkira 
connected with the government of the town or city are vested. The Mayor is elected annually, i the 
Aldermen 4 and Councilmen, every three years. It would occupy many pages to attempt to explain 
the duties, privileges, and power of Mavors and Corporations. The Mayor, as chief .magisUate, 
receives the Sovereign, or any member or the royal family, or foreign prince, or ambanador, upon 
Dielr entrance into the city, a custom of which we read in the progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 
In case of tumult or insurrection, the inhabitants of a city look upon the Mayor as the guardian of 
public order and safety, as in the time of Elizabeth, when the Earl of l-^ssex (who was a great 
nvourite with the people) attempted with two hundred followers, to raise an insurrection in the 
city of London, none of the citizens Joined him, because tlicy had received orders firom the Mayor 
to keep in their houses. During the corrupt administration of Charles the Second, the city of 
London, and other corporations were deprived of their charters, which were not restored without 
the exaction of a large sum of money. After the restoration of the charter, the city of London 
maintained its ancient reputation for civic splendour ; and we are informed in Mr. Macaulay's 
History of England, that the Liord Mayor of London never appeared in public without his black 
velvet hood, rich furred robe, gold chain, and all the Insignia of office, with a plentiful attendance 
of guards and harbingers. 

1 There have been exceptions to this rule : — ITenry Fltz Alwin, the first Lord Mayor of London, 
held ofiioe for twenty-four years, Bir John Poulteney was five times Mayor of London daring 
the reign of the third Edward, and Sir Kichard Whittington was three times elected to this dignity. 

s Bherilb and Aldermen were instituted by Alf^d. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 



Year* \ 'Mid India's i^ains a mighty army seen, 
n/Ur Christ. J And victory crowns the arms of Britain's Queen ; 
1887. j Pfom east to west Victoria's empire's known, 



V1CT0BIA. 



(^ And Britain's wond'roos commerce spread from SM)ne to zone. 



Cotemporariet 
in France. 

LOUI8 
PHILIPPB. 
ERFUBUti 

LOUIS 
XAPULSON. 



Victoria, daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, was crowned Queen of 
England June 29th, 1838, and was married in February, 1840, to Prince 
Albert of Saxo Coburg and Gotha, her cousin. At the commencement 
of the reign of our beloved Queen, public attention was occupied by wars 
in the Eaat. The war with China, in 1842, terminated by a treaty 
£Eivourable to England ; and the contest in Afghanistan commenced in 
the same year, concluding with the victories of Generals Sale and Nott, 
at Ghuznee and Moodkec, greatly enlarged British dominions in India 
by the annexation of the territory of the Scinde. Tlie year 1846 is dis- 
tinguished as that in which the Repeal of the Com Laws took place, so 
that com is now exported and imported free of government duty. The 
passing of this great measure has been followed by the abolition of duties 
upon many articles of food, and the raw materials used in British manu- 
fietctures are imported free. In 1848, France and the countries watered 
by the river Danube were the scenes oif war and revolution, and many of the 
continental cities were occupied by military forces. Louis Philippe, who 
had for so many years been a prosperous monarch in France, sought with 
his Queen and family refuge in England, and Louis Napoleon (the nephew 
of Napoleon Buonaparte) was, after the elevation and downfall of several 
popular leaders, elected President of France, December 10th, 1848. 
It may be supposed these revolutions had a most injurious effect 
upon trade, particularly in France, where the workmen connected with 
large manufricturing establishments joined the insurrectionists, and a 
considerable time elapsed before order could be restored. England, 
exempt from these evils, attained a high degree of prosperity, and was 
consequently more able to give a better price for the products of other 
countries. Through the exertions of clever men who had devoted 
themselves to the improvement of mechanical science (and followed out 
the conceptions of Watt and. others), these products were brought to 
England in less than a twentieth part of the time such an undertaking had 
formerly occupied. In the reign of George the Third, six months was 
about the period allotted for a voyage to and from North America. The 
" Great Western," the largest steamer known, which plied between 
England and North America in the year 1838, accomplished its first 
voyage in fifteen days. During the present year (1851), the great articles 
of commerce between England and America, such as cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, have been transported from one country to the other in the 
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incredibly short space of ten days.* Almost all parts of England have had 
the benefit of the great art of transport of modem days. The great 
railways, commenced during the reign of William the Fourth, were 
opened during the present reign : the London and Birmingham, and Grand 
Junction in 1837, and the Great Western in 1841. Our continental neigh- 
bours followed the example of England — France, Prussia, Italy, Austria, 
and some parts of Russia. Up to the year 1849, ten thousand miles of the 
United States were intersected by railways. Even the arid solitudes 
of Egypt, may be shortly traversed without danger, by means of the 
projected railway from Cairo to Suez. Thus all the ends of the earth will 
be brought into communication with each other, and society seems to be 
moving forward with magic speed. What would the great philosopher 
of the reign of Henry the Third and Edward the First, Roger Bacon, 
(whose speculations, that machines might be made to mount in the air, 
and go without horses, were treated as the ravings of insanity) have said 
to the achievements of modem days — the operations of the last half 
century ? ' What would have been the amazement of the wonder-working 
sage of the fifteenth century, (of Caxton, when he set up his printing press 
near Westminster Abbey,) could he have foreseen that in the nineteenth 
century the same instrument of civilization would be wafted to the shores 
of the Eastern Archipelago ;*{- or of the earliest English colonists who, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, gave the name of Virginia to their infant settle- 
ment, if they could have divined that a day would arrive when the same 
laws and customs they were labouring to establish, would be promulgated 
in the then unknown wilds of New Zealand ?{ The gold mine which the 
brave and learned Raleigh failed to discover in the seventeenth century§ 
(which was to afford immense treasures to the English nation), has been 
reserved for the enterprising travellers of the present era ; and the gold 
veined quartz rocks of Califomia and AustraUa, have held out tempta- 
tions of easy acquirement of wealth, which have allured people from all 
parts of the globe to settle in those remote localities, and have diverted the 
stream of emigration from Britain, which was at the commencement of the 

* We may judge of the importance of ra[)id transit, and the vast commerce 
between Engkind and America, in the simple article of cotton : — In 1850 the 'exports 
of cotton manufactures from Great Britain amounted to £28,252,000; and the total 
amount of manufactures of cotton for the year amounted to £52,000,000 stirUnff. 
Compare this with the export of cotton in the time of Charles the Second. — From iXe 
speech of the Honourable J. Walker, Secretary to the Treasury, at Washington. 

f An interesting shipment has recently taken place to the Church Mission at 
Sarawak, in Borneo, in the shape of five hundred weight of type, the gift of Mr. 
Samuel Lewis, as a further supply for the printing press which, with some type, was 
presented to the mission by Mr. Sharpe, the banker. — From the Times Newspaper, 
December U,1H5\. 

X The Canterbury settlement. New Zealand, established at the commencement 
of the present reign. 

§ Sir Walter Raleigh lost his life through the failure of his enterprise for the 
discovery of a gold mine, which he had asserted existed in the town of St. Thomas 
Guiana. To gratify the Spaniards, who had made heavy complaints against the 
expedition, James the First signed the warrant for the execution of Baleigh, alleging 
it was not for his present offence but for bis former conspiracy, for which he was 
refused a new trial, and condemned without proof. 
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present century chiefly directed to Canada and Nortli America.* To return 
to improvements at home : — A distinguishing feature of the present age 
is the education of the poor. Simday, daily, and infant schools have 
sprung up in rapid succession during the last twenty years. A great 
impetus has been given to education by the grants and inspection of the 
committee of council, and the happiest results may be anticipated from 
the great measure of National Education, for which so many agencies are 
now in progress. Not only does the enlightened philanthropy of the 
present age embrace the care of the friendless and destitute, and the 
instruction of the ignorant, but the reformation and improvement of the 
erring. In the metropolis, and other portions of the kingdom, what are 
called Ragged Schools, Juvenile Refuge, and Schools of Industry, have 
been established with most successful results. Here those who may have 
been tempted to crime by evil council or evil example at an early age, 
have opportunities of becoming useful members of society, if, after a 
certain period of strict discipline, they testify desires for amendment 
and repentance for their former course of life. Important discoveries 
have been made in medical science, by which human life is prolonged 
and human suffering mitigated ; and if we compare our present state of 
society with that of the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
with the dreadful state of the prisons, and robberies committed in the open 
day, in the reign of Anne,-}- we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon our advanced civilization. Measures for sanitary reform and the 
Towns' Improvement Act, have produced most beneficial results upon 
society. Public parks, J museums, and free libraries,§ have in large towns 

* The discovery of ffold beds in Australia has been made during the present 
year. * In its wool, woods, and copper mines, the country possesses vast elements 
of wealth ; and for the last twenty years opportunities of steady and lucrative em- 

Sloyment have led many clever and enterprising men into the country, where 
ourishing towns have arisen, bishopries been appointed, and schools established ! 
Mrs. Chisholm, a lady whose meritorious exertions have been estimated by the 
British government, nas been indefatigable in her efforts for the progress and 
improvement of society in Australia. The favourable accounts from Australia and 
California* during the present year, have caused the establishment of several Mining 
Companies : — ^the British Australian Gold Mining Company ; the East and West 
Manposa Gold Quartz Mine Companies, California, have arisen at the close of 1851. 
" A mmp of gold from California, weighing 103ft). and valued at £3,000, was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace. The precious metal in both countries has been found 
deposited in rocks of quartz. In the Sydney papers of the 16th of August, 1851, it 
was announced that £28,000 value of gold was, in that month alone, shipped to 
London." — From the Timea^ November 19, 1851. ' 

t The coach of Queen Anne was stopped upon her entrance into the metropolis, 
and upon another occasion the crown jewels were purloined. 

% The Public Parks of Manchester : — The Queens, the Philips', and the Peel 
parks were opened 1846. In the Peel Park, which combines the advantages of a library 
and museum, 85,000 children from the Sunday schools of the city, were assembled to 
receive her Majesty Queen Victoria upon her visit to Manchester, October lOth, 1851. 

§ In Liverpool and Manchester, free libraries have been established. That of 
Manchester, the most extensive establishment of the kind out of the metropolis, was 
founded and in a great measure completed by the exertions and liberality of Sir John 
Potter — three times elected to the dignity of the mayoralty. Thus, in the present 
day, a working man may have greater opportunities of mental improvement than a 
nobleman of two centuries ago. The Owens College, Manchester, is a noble 
example of the munificence of a private individual. , 

1 E. H. Hargreaves, of Sydney, was the first discoverer of gold in Australia, in the Summer 
Hill Greek Mine. 

« Gold was first received from California in 1848. 
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been laid open to the public ; and even in what were onee remote villages 
Mechanics' Institntea^ reading rooms^ and means of mental recreation 
hare been afforded^ and a farmer^ or farmer s servant, or an operative, 
would now be accounted ignorant if he were not possessed of information 
which, half a century ago, could onlj be looked for in the learned pro- 
fessions. Music, and musical societies shed their refining influence amongst 
all classes, and contribute to the elevation of the public taste. In the year 
1850, July 2nd, the English nation sustained an irreparable loss in the death 
of her most eminent statesman Sir Kobert Peel^* whose measures had 
occupied the attention of the political world for the last twenty years. 
It may not be uninteresting to compare the modes of the recreation of the 
people of England of the present day, with those of Henry the Elighth: — 
^^ Thrice a week there were fights, at a small price of admission, between 
dogs, bears, and bulls ; the public places were full of mountebanks and 
puppet shows ; enormous sums were staked at the cock fights, young 
people of good family passing entire days in this occupation." Such were 
the amusements of the English people three centuries ago, when Queens 
and nobles were condemned and executed without the means of defence 
affortled in the present day to the humblest subject in the realm. The 
days of Henry the Eighth bring before us the recollection of the building 
oi the first man-of-war ship, called " The Great Harry," and the dis- 
coveries of the great voyagers who stimulated British enterprise by their 
accounts of the resources of distant lands. Century has succeeded century, 
and the products of those hmds have been exchanged with our own, and 
science has facilitated the means of communication. The discovery of 
any iu\prv>vement which gives force to industry, the inventor of any art 
which extends the sphere of our domestic comforts or luxuries, is not, as 
in the case of the meritorious Palissy, the >-ictim of the bigotted Catherine 
de MedioivS consigned to obscurity, and to languish until death within 
the walls of a prison, but is rewarded and encouraged as a benefactor to 
his sj)ecies, A gigantic project which has been carried into operation 
during the present year, forms an epoch in our national history, we mean 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 

France had set the example of similar expositions in former years, carrying 
out the principle of enci>uraging and rewarding improvements in arts and 
^ umuufactures by tho display of specimens of natural industry in a building 
set apart for the pupi>se, to which public scrutiny and examination were 
luvitod. Articles of utility and elegance, luxury and necessity, from the 
most Huilntious efforts of genius to the cgmmonest articles of domestic 
use, formed objects of comparison and investigation at such expositions, 

* f V^, Kobert IVeU whvi^te death was occasioned by a fall from his horse, was 
-I?!!!.'!^.::!y\:.i^" Uwa^hin?, FeU. 5th, 1788, and was the s<m of the baronet of the 

, and was a 
permit even 
md in 1818 ; 
u«»s ' I i» i. " i" T.'"y "■ '"^"* «.«* again in 18S9. The organisation of the 
t\m iTvw ''^''-^^ »^ M I ^^^'^^"^^^^? ^l» *H« Criminal Code, and the Repeal of the 
li In!:! V ""' Vu '*^^*/' cvmnected with the name of Sir Robert Peel. 'fcT nation, 
itpZ%:l ^S^'t!^^^: ""^"^'^ ^"^*^ monuments to his memory in many of 
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which enabled the public to form an opinion as to the state of arts and 
manufactures, and to obtain by competition the most valuable and impor- 
tant results. At the close of these Exhibitions, medals and prizes were 
awarded by jurors appointed by committees, to those whose productions 
were pre-eminent for artistic excellence, mechanical skill, clever adaptation, 
reviving or re-modelling of old designs, as Florentine or Milanese mosaic 
work, or the enamelling of the twelfth century, &c. The atrial fabric 
termed the Crystal palace, erected by Mr. Joseph Paxton, in Hyde Pai^ 
London, for the English celebration of the Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations, surpassed in extent and magnificence, and wondrous adaptation of 
means to ends, all former displays of our continental neighbours, and all that 
the most sanguine and enterprizing of its projectors could have conceived. 
The Exhibition was opened with imposing solemnity by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, May 1st, 1851, in the presence of twenty-five thousand 
persons. Never was a more imposing spectacle I There sat the sovereign 
of the most powerful state in Europe, surrounded by the offerings of the 
world I East, West, North, and South, had poured forth their treasures, 
— the produce of the earth, — the produce of the mine, — ^the produce of 
machinery. Contrasting with the endless and wonderful application of 
science to practical purposes, was the chisel of the artist, emulating the 
grace of the Athenian of two thousand years ago, the storied pane and 
gorgeous shrine, recalling the splendour of the mediaeval art, the first rude 
efforts of mechanical skiU displayed in utensils hewn from the forest tree in 
Australia, Van Dieman's. Land, Canada, or British Guiana, compared with 
the tasteful and elaborately finished specimens of human skill in the labours 
of British and Continental artists, all having a voice eloquent of progress, 
and embracing a world wide vision of beauty, pomp, power, elegance, 
and utility. The building in which were accumulated the products of 
every clime, (formed of 900,000 square feet of glass impaned, and covering 
eighteen acres of ground,) consisted of an immense nave, transversely 
intersected by a smaller one, termed a transept. Around this nave and 
transept were grouped the productions of different countries, France, 
the Zolverein, Holland, Italy, Greece, Austria, Egypt, Tunis, Turkey^ 
America. The whole of the western side of the nave was occupied 
by the products of Great Britain and her colonies, Canada, Australia, 
the West Indies, Malta, Van Dieman's Land, &c., displaying the 
gigantic extent of British commerce, and how " the name of Britain's 
Queen is heard from zone to zone." An upper gallery running along 
the whole of the buUding was, like the nave and transept, occupied 
by the treasures of art and industrial products, the silks of Lyons, the 
shawls of Paisley, the carpets of Axminster, stained glass, needle- 
work, &c., whilst a considerable portion of one end of the Crystal Palace 
was occupied by reception rooms, refreshment courts, &c. Who could 
feel otherwise than delighted with a collection which displayed to the 
foreigner the useful triumphs of British art — to the Englishman the wonders 
of foreign taste and refinement ? There were to be seen in their perfec- 
tion our steam engines, our textiles, our iron ware, our woollens, and our 
porcelains ; and, when sated with their inspection, the visitor could cross 
the transept, and, after a passing glance at the Crystal Fountain, revel 
amid the barbaric splendour of India, the horology of Switzerland, the 
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goldsmith's work and tapestries of France* — the various products of 
Austria, the graceful sculptures of Alilan, the rude specimens from Sweden, 
and Denmark, the useful "notions" of America, -j- and the machinery of 
Britain.J Neither would he be the less delighted with the palatial 
malachites and gold brocades of Russia, the vigorous art specimens of the 
ZoUverein, the unsurpassed casts of Belgium, while his " Arabian Nights" 
reminiscences would be refreshed in the Turkish, Persian and Egyptian 
bazaars, and amid the splendid collection from Tunis. The Flowery 
Land laid bare to him the triumphs of its patient workmen, and the only 
king left in India laid his crown at his feet. The Koh-i-noor displayed 
its brilliancy to the payer of a shilling fee, and the sovereign of one of the 
oldest monarchies in Europe, the Queen of Spain, waited six months 
for her beautiful jewels, in order that they might be leisurely inspected 
by visitors to the Great Exhibition. To the same sovereign people the 
dread Changamier and the redoubted Narvais cheerfully delivered up 
their swords, the Emperor of Russia sent his pelisse, and the most dis- 
tinguished nobles at home and abroad sent their rarest and most prized 
possessions. The contents of the Great Exhibition have been^classified 
as animal and vegetable productions, machinery, metal, manufactures, 
precious metals, sculpture, furniture, pottery, clothing, &c. Of woven 
fabrics, namely, cotton, wool, silk, endless is the classification, as also 
of felted fabrics, as paper-hanging, leather, &c. In decorated archi- 
tecture, marbles, granite, porphyry, alabaster, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, zinc, &c., incalculable are the varieties of subdivision. To the 
millions who visited the Great Exhibition, no remembrance which its 
treasures may suggest can compare with the feelings of loyal attachment 
which arise at the recollection that this epitome of the world's wealth, 
intelligence, and skill, was brought together by the liberal idea and 

♦ The tapestries and exquisite specimens of French porcelain formed one of the 
most hrilliant and attractive features of the Great Exhibition. In surgical instru- 
ments, military weapons, and piano-fortes, the French were pre-eminent. At the 
distribution of the Crosses of the Legion of Honour, and Medals, ^ by Prince Louis 
Napoleon, to the French Exhibitors, in the Cirque National of the Champs Elysee, 
November 25th, li:?51, M. de Charri^re, the well known surgical instrument maker, 
was promoted to the rank of Officer of the Legion of Honour; and a piano-forte 
maker, labouring under the affliction of blindness, received the decoration of the 
Gross from the hands of Prince Louis Napoleon. 

f In the palm of utiUty, America especially contested with England. Models of 
bridges, of articles connected with ship building, locks, pistols, &c., formed a great 
portion of this section. In agricultural implements the American reaping machine 
obtained the prize medal. Numerous were the illustrations of the India rubber 
manufacture; one of the most curious was a life boat, which, although six feet long 
and three feet wide, could be put into a person's pocket. Huge blocks of iron* and 
copper ore, monstrous specimens of zinc, &c., were transported to the Exhibition by 
our neighbours from the other side of the Atlantic. 

^ Amongst British machinery, the fire escapes, machines for safe descent into 
mines, and an instrument for teaching the blind to write ^ are among the most valuable 
inventions of humanity. In the department of caniages, which the student of 
history will recollect are of French invention, an opportunity was offered of comparing 
tlie progress of the two nations. 

1 GOO Medals were distribated ux>on this occasion. 

3 One of these weighed 2,644Ib ; the specimen of zinc about eight tons. 

a Mr. Hiighes, of the Blind Asylum, Manchester, is the inventor. 
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inde&tigable zeal of the Prince Consort, who has ever evinced an ardent 
interest in the pursuit of science and the process of British manufactures. 
The Royal and Foreign Commissioners, wlio assisted Prince Albert, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the Earl of Granville, and Colonel lleid, in surmounting 
innumerable obstacles and impediments necessarily attendant upon so vast 
and comprehensive a design, and carr}'ing out its intricate arrangements 
and operations to a successful termination, were Lord Rosse, the l^sident 
of the Royal Society ; Sir Stafford Northcote ; Honourable E. Gladstone ; 
Charles Wentworth Dilke; Henry Cole; Matthew Digby Wyatt; Thomas 
Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; R. Cobden, 
M.P. ; P. Owen Jones, author of "The Alhambra," decorator of the 
Crystal Palace ; Francis Fuller ; W. E. Logan, Canadian Commissioner ; 
Dr. Royle, Indian Commissioner ; E. Riddle, United States' Commis- 
sioner ; W. G. Kamensky, Russian Commissioner ; W. Seyffarth, Saxon 
Commissioner; D. G. Trebbi, Roman Commissioner; M. Dufrenoy, 
Deputy Chairman; Dr. Stcinbeis, Commissioner for Stuttgardt and 
Wurtemberg, &c. ; Messrs. James Henderson and Cubitt, upon whom 
the honour of knighthood was conferred, were the builders and con- 
tractors ; and Mr. Paxton, who received a similar dignity, and the sum 
of five thousand pounds, was the designer of the building. The number 
of exhibitors was about 1,700 ; the number of prize medals awarded was 
2,918; of council medals, 170. The price of admission was, for season 
tickets for a lady, £2 2s. ; for a gentleman, £3 3s. Afler the 2l8t of 
May the public were admitted upon the payment of five shillings, which 
was, after a short time, ("to render the advantages of the Exhibition 
available to all classes ot the community,) lowered to one shilling, at 
which price it remained until its termination, October 11. From the 
1st of May to the 11th of October, both inclusive, the Exhibition was 
visited by 6,201,856 persons, and it realised in money £469,115 138.. 
of which £64,344 was for previous subscriptions ; privilege of nrinting, 
£3,300 ; of supplying refreshments, £5,500 ; and season tickets, x40,000 ; 
the remainder being money taken at the doors. The liabilities and 
expenditure amount to somewhere about £200,000. A pleasing proof of 
the extent to which the Exhibition stimulated the kindlier feelings of our 
nature is given in the sum total of the schools and organised societies 
which were sent in by subscription. The pupils of 510 schools — ^national, 
chartered, charity, and ragged — and numbering in all 43,715 children, 
had their peep; and 11,000 persons came up in organised parties, their 
expenses being in all cases paid by subscription. The greatest week's 
work was the last, during which there were three days hi which the 
visitors considerably exceeded 100,000 in each : the total number for the 
week being 518,280, and the total receipts £29,791 lis. The estimated 
value of the contents of the Exhibition was five millions sterling, exclusive 
of the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

The autumn of the year 1851 is ever memorable as the period of 
the visit of her Majesty Queen Victoria to the County of Lancashire, upon 
her return from Scotland. The towns of Lancaster, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, were embraced in the progress of the Queen, who was upon this 
occasion accompanied by the Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal, October 8th, 9th, 10th. The most joyful demonstrations 

H 
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of loyalty and enthusiasm greeted the entrance of her Majesty into 
these populous cities ; the streets and public buildings were gaily 
decorated, and all the operations of labour suspended. What pen can 
describe that heart-stirring reception, the exulting shouts of the millions 
of human beings, who gazed for the first time upon their sovereign, in 
the great hive of manufacturing industry? Long will it be ere the 
recollection of that day has passed away when the sovereign of the 
empire came forth confidingly among her loving people. To the historic 
student how pregnant with interest the visit of the sovereign, in whom 
he beholds the type of law, order, and obedience ; the link between the 
present and the past; the representative of the great Henry's and Edward's, 
who upheld the martial glory of our country, and of the hero who secured 
to us the just administration of laws. In Victoria, too, we behold a 
scion of the house who secured to us the blessing of the Protestant 
succession, the granddaughter of the monarch in whose reign Britain was 
liberated from the fear of foreign enemies. The days of feudal tyranny 
and oppression, of barbarity and injustice, which a retrospect of the past 
brings before us,* have been succeeded by those in which all classes are 
bound together by one common sympathy, and all the comforts of life 
are within the reach of the industrious. Finally, it is to be hoped, to 
use the words of an eminent historian, that the slight allusion to the 
institutions of our country which the limits of this work permit, may 
"induce young people to consider by contrast their happy condition, as 
compared with that of their ancestors, and, by pointing out the manner 
in which these institutions — which form the bulwark of our invaluable 
constitution — have arisen, generate in their breasts, as far as lies in their 
power, a resolution to maintain them." — Sir S. B. Meyrick. 

* The progress of England ftom imperfect to adyanced civilization is inseparably 
connected with the progress of literature. The era of Henry the Second (when the 
only contribators to literature were the Monkish hi9torian8) contrasts with that of 
Edward the Third. Again, the improvement of the language from Chaucer to 
Spenser, from the ElizaMthian era to Anne, and the Hanoverian dynasty, illustrate 
the various stages of the nation's intellectual life. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The Penny Postage established, 1840. The Thames Tunnel completed, 1843. 
The new Royal Exchange opened, 1844. New Houses of Parliament erected, in 
place of those which were destroyed by fire, in 1834, in the rei^ of William the 
Fourth. Four new bishoprics created, viz.: Gibraltar, Tasmania (in Australia), 
Antigua, and Guiana.* The first Bishop of Manchester consecrated in 1848. The 
act for limiting the hours of labour in factories, called the Ten Hours' Bill, for 
which the Elarl of Shaftesbury, formerly Lord Ashley, laboured earnestly and zealously 
for seventeen years, was brought into operation m 1849. The Act for prohibiting 
female labour in mines and coal-pits, was brought into operation in this reign, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Lord Ashley. The Navigation I^aws repealed. 
Newspapers circulated in California and Port Natal, 1849 and 1851. Increased 
fiidlities for education, and Literary Societies established in India. The submarine 
telegraph laid down, Oct. 26th, and opened Nov. 13th, 1851, by which messages can 
be sent to Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, 'Irioste, 
Munich, Vienna, Venice, and all the intermediate towns upon the continent. 
Electric telegpraphs are in the course of extensioui so as to reach from London to all 
parts of the £ingdom. 

* It li in oontempUtion to^ttabliah Mahoprtof la Sierra Leone and Borneo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Three great epochs of darkness are distinctly marked in the History of 
France. The first immediately preceded the conquest of Ganl by the 
barbarians, when the Roman power received a most severe blow. The 
second preceded the fall of the Merovingian* and the rise of the 

* Tha coantry now called France (whose ancient name was Gallia or Qanl), 
became part of the gpreat territory of Rome about the year 50 B. C. For nearly 
five centories it remained tributary to the Roman power. It was in the year 461 
that the Huns, the Burgundians, and the Franks, fierce and warlike tribes of 
Germany, overran the country, and the chief of the Franks succeeding in reducing 
the gpreater part of it under his sway, gave the name of France to the new territory, aa 
the Angles gave their name to England. The names of Pharamond and Meroveni 
have been handed down as the first rulers of these Franks. Merovons fj^ve his name 
for thi*ee hundred years to the early monarohs of France, who are distmguished by 
the title of Merovingian dynasty, of which we subjoin a list : — 

The Menmngian^ or First Boyal Bace of France. 

B*gon to lUign. 
Merovene. 
ChUderte. 

1 CloTis.soQofCbilderle... ... ... ... ... ... ..• ••> ^1 

(The kingdom of Clovii, who died in the jet 611, wm divided amonKnt his four 

Bons, namely, to Theodorio. the kingdom of Austrasia : to Clodimir. the kingdom of 
Orleans ; to Childebert, the kingdom of Paris ; to Clotalre, the kingdom of Sorssons.) 

Chtldebert, son of Clevis... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 619 

Clotalre, son of Clovls ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 658 

Cherehert, son of Clotalre ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 563 

Chllperle. son of Clotalre ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 671 

Clotalre II.» son of Childerie ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 684 

Dagohert son of Glotaire* ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6S8 

Clovls, IIm son of Dagohert ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 650 

Clotalre III., son of Clovls II. ... ... ... ... ... .•• ». 660 

Childerie, son of Clevis 11. ... ... ... ... ... ... ». 668 

Thlery, son of Clovls 11. ... ... ... ... ... ••• >•• 673 

Clovls III^ son of Thiery ... ... ... ... ... ... ••. 690 

Chllperle II., son of Thiery ... ... ••• ... ••• ••> ... 696 

A'agoDert n% •«. ••. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... (ii 

\^IQ«aU^ AV. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 i%j 

V'fiiipe^ie XI. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... f 1 V 

X uie^y XX. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... fVi 

Childerie III., last of the Merovingian Race ... ... ... ... ... 748 

1 To Clevis, who succeeded his fatlier Childerie the Firat, and who in one battle exUuKuished 
the Koman power in Qaul, properly belongs (says an eminent historian) the title of first King of 
the Franks. Clevis, with three thousand of his warriors, was baptised and admitted into the 
Christian community after a successful battle, befbre which Clovls had made a vow, if viotorioui, 
to worship the Qod of his wife Clotilda. Clovls introduced the Salic law into France, and It 
pre-eminent amongst the first race of kings of the Franks, as Charlemagne is of the second. 

• The monarohs who succeeded Dagobort were, fh)ra their imbecility, Incapable of taking any 
part in the government, and were called " I^s Kois Fatn^ans," or the Sluggard Kings, durinir 
whose feeble sway all power M\ into the hands of the Mayors of the Palace, whose office embraced 
the Amotions of Minister General and Lord Chancellor. The most celebrated of these Mayors were 
Pepin, duke of Austrasia. and his son Charles Martel, who governed France with great ability fbr 
six and thirty years, and was the grandfather of Charlemagne. 
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Carlovingian dynasty,* when wars and civil contentions had worn out all 
that barbaric conquest had lef%. The third took place before the accession 
of the Capetine line, when the imbecility of Charlemagne's descendants, 
the invasions of barbarians, and the anarchy of the times, destroyed all 
which that groat monarch had succeeded in rostoring.-{- It was the lot of 
that master mind to add to his native kingdom in the short space of man's 
existence, as much as it would have taken two centuries of Roman 
conquest to acquire. We pause to contemplate this important epoch, 
which forms the link between ancient and modem history, and from 
whence we trace the dawn of learning and civilization in France. When, 
by unequalled efforts against thousands of his enemies, Charlemagne had 
become lord of the greater part of Europe, t]ie master of Switzerland, 
Spain, Germany beyond the Rhine, as far as the Elbe and Vistula, and nearly 
the whole of Italy, and had in the year 800 boon crowned Emperor of the 
West,t he employed the interval of peace in projects for the benefit of 
mankind, and in endeavouring to mitigate the rudeness of the age. To 
spread the pacific doctrines of religion amongst a barbarous and intractable 
people, to call councils of state to assist in forming a code of laws, to 
appoint officers to administer justice in the provinces, to establish schools 
for the clergy and the laity, were the methods employed to improve the 
condition of the people by the great legislator of the eighth century. 
Commerce was encouraged by public works, merchants wore prohibited 
fix)m unjust exactions, and it has boon proved by the testimony of a 
collector general, that a regular system of port duties was established by 
Charlemagne. It would appear from the same authority, that the right 
of trading to France was considered of great importance to the neigh- 
bouring countries, so much so that Charlemagne is reported to have 
threatened to prohibit the commerce between England and France, as the 

* The Carlovingian, or Bocond Royal Race of France, embraces the period 

ftom the eighth to the tenth century. 

Began to Btign, 

Pepin lo Brof, son of Charloa Martel ... ... ... ... ... ... 760 

Chkrlemagne, son of Puplu, grandson to Charles Martol... ... ... ... 768 

Irouis le Uebonnaire, son of Charlemagtie ... ... ... ... ... 814 

Charles the Bald, son of IjOwIs ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 840 

Lewis II., Bumamod the Stararaoror ... ... ... ... ... ... 877 

Lewis III. and Carloman. sons of Lewis the Stammerer, reigned coi^ointly ... 879 

Charles the Fat, aon of the Emperor of Germany, elected king ... 684 

Eudes, I'Uirl of Paris, elected king ... ... ... ... ... ... 888 

Charles the simple, son of Lewis the Stammerer ... ... ... ... 918 

Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy, elected king ... ... ... ... ... 924 

Lewis IV., son of Charles tuo Simple ... ... ... ... ... ... 986 

Lothaire, son of I^wis IV. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 964 

Lewis v., last of the Carlovingians ... ... ... ... ... ... 986 

t The lawB of Charlemagne are to be found in the capitularies, or books of 
chapters of the laws of the ancient French kings. The judges who were sent out 
by Charlemagne, upon a system similar to the assizes and circuits of Britain, were 
ooliged to return and give an account of their proceedings. Charlemagne instituted 
Fairs. 

X The title of Emperor assumed by Charlemagne, had been dormant for three 
hundred and twenty-four years. Charlemagne was the favourite champion of the 
church, and having protected Rome from the King of the Ix>mbards, it was with the 
sanction of the pontiff that the imperial dignity should be bestowed upon the political 
master of the Christian world. Bince the time when Odoaccr and his troops had 
seized upon Rome, Constantinople became the capital of the Roman Empire, which 
was now termed the Empire of the East, as Charlemagne's title was that of Emperor 
of the West. 
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severest punishment he could inflict upon Offa, sovereign of the Anglo 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia, who had given him cause for anger. The 
necessary and convenient arts were in the days of Charlemagne carried 
to a height which we do not usually attribute to the eighth century. We 
read of various articles of luxury, of vases and x^ups of gold and silver, 
of bracelets and rings, and numerous articles fabricated by skilful manu- 
facturers of iron, Thus the promotion of industry was simultaneous with 
the improved administration of justice and the education of the people, 
for which purpose Charlemagne sent to Italy and the cloisters of England 
for learned men to co-operate in his vast designs. At the suggestion of 
Alcuin, a native of Britain, the University, then called the School of 
Paris, was established, and the great Emperor showed himself no less 
lealous for his own improvement than that of his subjects, in becoming 
the pupil of the British sago. From Alcuin, Charlemagne acquired a 
knowledge of logic, arithmetic, and the matliomatics, whilst Peter, of 
Pisa, was his preceptor in grammar. Wo have no stronger instance of 
the docility and persevering diligence of a groat mind than is aftbrdcd by 
the studies of ('harlemagne, who, trained to habits of war, was, like 
Alfred, approaching manhood oro ho attained the simplest elomonts of 
learning. Perplexing and difHcuU must have been the steps to knowledge 
to the great conqueror, whose progress was evinced by the compilation of 
a grammar, and a history, in verse, of the early French kings. The 
signature of Charlemagne to many documents refutes the commonly 
received assertion that he was unable to write, (an erroneous opinion for 
which the authority of Eginhard, his secretary, has been given,) and which 
has probably arisen from the change in written characters in the eighth 
century, which the Emperor might have had a difficulty in acquiring. 
The court of Charlemagne became the most celebrated in Europe for 
learning and refinement. The Caliph Haroun al Raschid was a contem- 
porary of this great monarch, and is recorded to have given him a present of 
a water clock.^ Ambassadors from the court of the King of Denmark, 
and Egbert, (before he was callod upon to fill the throne of England,) 
visited the renowned Emperor of the West. Canals, bridges, public roads, 
fortifications, and light-houses, wore among the public works of Charle- 
magne. Ue built the church of Aix la Chapello, after his Italian 
conquests, upon the model of the Lombard churches. The simple inscription 
^'Carolo Magno,'* upon the pavement of this church, marks the spot 
where the remains of the great conqueror are deposited. The progress 
of civilization in France, in the latter part of the eighth century, forms a 
great contrast with the accounts of the chroniclers of the early JMeriovin- 
gian kings, whose sway was sullied by abhorrent crimes. Robbery and 
murder were considered justifiable in private fouds as in public warfare. 
It is not until the era of Charlemange, we find in a ruler of France any 

* ** Those clocks bavo been dosoribed aa something upon the plan of our hour 
fflass. The water contained in a basin which had very small holes at the bottom, 
dropped into another basin, the sides of which were marked with lines to show the 
hours. The water olook which Haronn al Raschid sent to Charlemagne was upon 
a much more complicated plan, and is described as havinf^ twelve doors within it, 
upon each of whicn was placed a small armed figure which opened and shut the 
dooro as the hours revolved, and also, by means of some meonanioal contrivance, 
struck the time uiwn a metal bell." — Mr$, Markham^s Hittory ofFranee* 
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recognition of the great principles of Christian duty, any attempt to 
potect the weak against the strong, to cement power and preserve peace 
by justice and clemency, or to improve the condition of the people by 
the encouragement of learning and the useful arts. The custom amongst 
the Franks of dividing, after tlie death of a monarch, his dominions 
amongst his sons, was a fruitful source of crime and discord amongst 
the royal race of France, and not only paved the way for that partition of 
territory which reduced the possessions of the crown, but in the course of 
time enabled every daring commander to take advantage of the dissensions 
of a divided people and a feeble monarch. The great empire which, 
according to ancient rule in France, was divided amongst the grand- 
children of Charlemagne, gradually dwindled away; it appeared as if 
the great mind, which had acquired such vast dominion, could alone 
hold it firmly together. The incursions of the northern pirates upon the 
shores of France, had been canicd on with great skill and intrepidity 
during the commencement of the ninth century, and in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, the grandson of Charlemagne, the invaders, finding the 
Franks too much occupied with internal wars to make a successful resis- 
tance, advanced into the heart of the country and took Nantes and 
Rouen.^ During the reign of Charles the Simple, the Northmen advanced 
upon Paris, and the intimidated King of France offered Rollo their 
leader, a whole province for himself and his followers, if they would 
discontinue their ravages and live peaceably in the country. Kollo, 
accepting the offer, married the daughter of the French monarch, and 
embraced the Christian religion. This taking possession by the Nor- 
wegian chief, of the large and valuable tract of land opposite to the 
coast of England, called Normandy, exercised an important influence 
upon the destinies of France and Britain. Under the wise legislature of 
Hollo, the great ancestor of William the Conqueror, (who began to learn 
the language and adopt the manners of the country ho had conquered,) 
Normandy speedily felt the blessings of order and peace, and presented 
a striking contrast to the surrounding French territory, where nothing 
but fraud and violence prevailed. The cowardice and incapacity of the 
Carlovingian kings induced the people to seek amongst tlie nobles for 
commanders who possessed the courage and activity to repel the in- 
vasions of the Saracens and Hungarians, who were making similar 
ravages into the country as the Northmen before the conquest of Rollo. 
These nobles, who had received grants of land as a reward for military 
service, had long been maintaining authority as intermediate kings 
between the people and the sovereign ; and, taking advantage of the 
state of anarchy to which France had been reduced, divided amongst 
their families the provinces they were appointed to govern. It was 
in this way that Italy became divided into duchies and principalities, 
and Lewis the Stammerer, who had endeavoured to preserve peace in his 
dominions by lavishing the honours and estates of the crown, increased 

* Those pirates might have had some difficulty in effecting an entrance into 
France, had not the careless descendants of Charlemagne neglected to keep up the 
fleet and fortifications that monarch liad estahlished, or followed out his example 
in erecting light-houses upon the coast, one of which bad in the days of Charlemagne 
boon bnilt at Boulogne. 
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the number of these petty princes, whose power in time not only 
rivalled but eclipsed that of the sovereign. Rodolph Wolf, who had 
created a dukedom for himself in Burgundy, was elected to the throne 
of France, as the successor of Charles the simple. The duchy of Gascony, 
the province of Lorraine, became independent of the crown of France. 
Even the country around Paris was held by sovereign counts, one of 
whom, Hugh Capet, at the death of the incapable Louis the Fifth, 
became, (to the exclusion of Charles of Lorraine, the last heir of 
Charlemagne,) King of Franco, and gave his name to a new dynasty, 
that of Capet. Ability, justice, and moderation distinguished the adminis- 
tration of Hugh Capet. Neither his son Robert, nor his grandson Henry, 
possessed his talents for government. King Robert passed his time in 
making pilgrimages, and leaving the affairs of the kingdom to the care 
of the clergy, who had been gradually acquiring wealth and influence, 
and were the only people in France at this unenlightened period who 
had either taste for, or gave encouragement to, learning. The title of 
Eldest Son of the Church had been conferred by the Pope upon the 
monarchs of France. The reign of King Henry the First, the grand- 
son of Hugh Capet, is distinguished as that in which arose the institution 
of chivalry,* next in importance to the establishment of the feudal system, •{" 
of which you have had an explanation in the History of England. We 
come now, in the reign of Philip the First, to an enterprize which gave 
new vigour to the feeble frame of the decrepid monarchy, and had an 
important influence upon the Capetian dynasty — ^we mean the Crusades. 

* The infititution of chivalry, which had a most beneficial influence upon society 
at this lawless era, had its birthplace in France, > and spread itself in the course of 
time all over Europe. The kniffhts went through many religious ceremonies before 
they were considered worthy of being members of the order. They took solemn oaths 
to consecrate their swords to the service of (rod, to reverence the priesthood, to 
protect females, and the weak and oppressed in every clime, and to be ready to shed 
their last drop of blood in defence of their country. Thus a religious tendency was 
given to the profession of arms, which was heightened by the enterprise of the 
crusades. 

t During the sway of the later Carlovingian princes, large districts in France 
had been converted into extensive sheep walks, or given up to the natural growth of 
the forest. The monastery, like the baronial residence, was converted into a kind of 
fortress, with deep ditches, massive gates, and heavy portcullises. The burgher, 
the pUgrim, the pedlar, the Benedictine monk, and the husbandman, are represented 
as perishing in those desolate wilds, sometimes by want, sometimes by the sword of 
the fbreign marauder, but more frequently by that of the neighbouring lord, who, 
audacious by impunity, is exhibited as followed by a long line of vassals, falling upon 
the helpless traveller, and extorting ransom by the sword or the scourge. Even the 
most populous and powerful of the Gallic cities were impotent to resist the spoilers 
who thus ravaged the devoted land, and placed themselves under the protection of a 
military chief, who was the occasional defender and habitual oppressor of the helpless 
inhabitants. Such is the description of the state of Gaul during the century which 
imibddiAtely preceded the accession of Hugh Capet, a period whose gloom was 
enhanced by superstitious terror from the prediction that the destruction of the world 
was at hand, a Delief which had been adopted and diffused by the interpreters of the 
Revelation, that this awful event was to Ibe coincident with the lapse of a thousand 
years from the death of Christ. Men sought to propitiate the approaching Judge by 
the gift of great lands to the chimsh, hence the wealth and the influence of the 
monastic orders upon the accession of l*hilip the First. — Sir IL M. JStephen'a Lecttires 
ttpon the History of France, 

1 Some writers assert the spirit of chivalry was derived from the Normaus, others that a similar 
institution was in existence at an early period amongst the Moors. 
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The Crusades, — ^Thc Crusades, to which the eyes of all Europe 
(stimulated by the concurrence of the Roman Pontiff) were directed^ in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were peculiarly suited to the enter- 
prizing character of the French people.* The early christians, accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre, and other spots connected 
with the history of our Saviour, had been, during the time Palestine was 
in the possession of Haroun al Araschid and his Arabian successors, 
treated with the reverence due to their holy mission* After the Holy 
Land had been overrun by the Turks, they were exposed to many 
hardships, and at length bondage or death was the fate inflicted upon them 
by the saracen rulers.-i- Accounts of the oppression and cruelties of the 
Turks to the christian pilgrims had reached France during the rule of 
King Henry the First, but it was not until the reign of his successor, 
Philip the First, that Pope Urban the Second held a great council at 
Clermont, and exhorted all christian princes to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from pollution, and protect the christian wanderers from outrage. No 
language can describe the frenzy of the first crusade, — of the multitudes 
who flocked around the standard of the European princes and nobles 
whose zeal had been influenced by the preaching of Peter the Hermit, a 
monk of Amiens, who, having returned from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
depicted with heart-thrilling eloquence the sufferings of the christian 
pilgrims. The result of the great enterprise of 1096, (when Philip the 
First was King of France, and William Rufus King of England,) was 
the erection of the christian standard upon the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the appointment of a christian king, Godfrey de Boulogne. The second 
crusade, in 1147, occurred when Louis the Seventh was King of France, 
and Stephen was King of England. In the year 1186, Jerusalem again 
fell into the possession of the Saracens, but in 1190, the Turks were 
defeated by Philip Augustus of France, and Richard the First, at Acre. 
In 1202 was the fourth crusade, when Thessaly, Thrace, Athens, Corinth, 
and Byzantium were taken from the Turks, and given to christian princes. 
Historians compute eight crusades from the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century. The Pope granted remission of sins to all who had 
been engaged in the crusades, or Holy Wars. The knights wore a red 
cross upon the right shoulder, and, at their death, the remembrance of 
their deeds was perpetuated upon their tombs by a recumbent figure 
of a knight in armour with his legs crossed. Many of these monu- 
ments may be seen in churches in England, particularly in the burial 
places of the Knights Templars, a sort of military monks, who made 
vows to protect pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre, and took 
a leading part in the crusades. As opening communication between 
the East and the West, and thereby extending commerce and the progress 
of the industrial arts, the wars of the crusades (notwithstanding the awful 
sacrifice of life, and heavy demands upon the public treasury,) exercised 
a beneficial influence upon France. Intercourse with foreign nations 
developed the arts of life, and contributed to the progress of society. 

* The four principalitieA of Christians in the East, Jerusalem, Antioch, Tripoli, 
and Edessa, were all rounded and governed by Frenchmen. 

t Upon one occasion, of seven thousand pilgrims who left Europe, only two 
thousand returned. 
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Architecture, sbip-building, the science of nayigation, literature and art, 
received an impulse from the travels of the crusaders, and many inventions 
connected with the necessary and convenient arts may be traced from this 
eventful period.* Merchants travelling as pilgrims had easy access to 
distant countries, and not only found new markets for the sale of goods, 
but brought to Englandf and France the products of the rich countries 
aroimd the Mediterranean, with the silks, spices, and luxuries of the East. 
The trade of Athens was considerable, and the luxury of the Ducal court 
in the middle ages was celebrated in all the regions of the West where 
chivalry flourished. The social civilisation of the inhabitants of Greece, 
and their ample command of the necessaries and luxuries of life, was in 
those days far superior to the condition of the citizens of London and Paris. 
The cotton, silk, and other productions of Greece, and the leather of Spain, 
supplied native manufactories, and commanded, as we may suppose, a high 
price in the European markets at this period, when the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope was unknown, and America remained undiscovered. 
Fruits, plants, and vegetables were brought into the north of Europe by 
the crusaders, and the olive, the almond, and the fig-tree began to be 
intermingled with the vineyards of France. Thus the sphere of human 
industry was augmented, and in France the wise regulations of Philip 
Augustus, and in England of Edward the First, developed the resources 
of each country, and contributed to cement and extend the commerce 
which the wars of the crusades had begun. In order to understand the 
wealth, power, and influence of the great nobles of France in the eleventh 
century, whose vassals were summoned to accompany their lords to the 
crusades, it is necessary to explain how the kingdom of France was 
divided at this period. Previous to the accession of Philip the First, the 
sovereignty of the king extended over a territory equal to about five of 
the present departments. The Count of Vermandois,§ in Picardy, had 
two, the Count of Bretagne one, the Earl of Flanders four, the two 
families of Champaigne and Blois six, the Duke of Burgundy three, the 
Duke of Bretagne five, the Count of Poictiers seven, the Count of Anjou 
three, the Duchy of Normandy five, the Duchies of Guienne and Aquitaine 
might be estimated at twenty-four; the Emperor of Germany and the 

♦ Edward the First broupfht homo precious stones from Syria, which he placed 
upon the tomb of his father, King Henry the Third, in Westmmster Abbey. 

f Surnames, crests, and coats of arms were introduced by the crusaders. Wind- 
mills and paper making were brought over from the East by the crusaders. The 
introduction of painted pottery into Europe may be traced to the same source. " In 
1115, after twelve months' resistance from the Saracens, Majorca was taken by the 
crusaders, and amongst the spoil which went to Pisa, was a load of painted Moorish 
pottery. Afterwards warriors who stopped at Majorca on their way home from the 
crusades were in the habit of bringing home from thence, as trophies, portions of the 
Moorish painted ware to adorn the walls of christian churches. Painted pottery was 
an architectural decoration common to the Saracens, and at this day some of the 
Churches of the Western Christians, in Mesopotamia, have crockery ware fastened 
to the walls. These pieces of pottery upon the walls of churches in Pisa and Pavia, 
were called, firom the island whence they came, Majorca. Two hundred years they 
were objects of admiration as religious trophies before any attempt was made to 
imitate them by Italian manufacturers." — Marryatt. 

§ The Count of Vermandois was brother to Kin^ Philip the First. He was one 
of the leaders of the crusaders, as was the Earl of Blois, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
the Count of Boulogne, and the £^1 of Flanders. 
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Connto of Touloufie Bhared the soyereignty of Lorraine^ part of Bur- 
gnndj, and the ancient kingdom of Proyence, which were ahnost 
equal to twenty-one departments, and thus haye we accounted for the 
eighty-six departments into which modem France is diyided. This 
diyision of the kingdom into independent duchies and principalities 
constituted a totally different form of^goyemment to that of England, for 
although these nobles paid a nominal homage to their soyereign, and held 
their nefs firom the crown, a great portion of the population of France 
was under their control, and their arrogance and oppression kept up a sort 
of internal warfare, which was the source of great misery to France, a 
misery which readied its height during the incapable rule of Philip the 
First 
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THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY, 



cm 



THIRD ROYAL RACE OF FRANCE. 



Properiy speaking, the Capetian Djmasty extends from the year 987 to 1848, with 
the exception of the periods of the first republic, and the sway of Napoleon. The 
^rect line of Capet, however, may be said to end with the death of Charles the 
Fourth, A.D. 1328. 



Ifhigin ol t^t TknvMt of Coprt m JSotrnrifiui ot ^ancr. 

HUGH CAPET, Duke of France, Count of Paris, (brother to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and brother-in-law to Richard the Fearless, Duke of Normandy,) was 
elected by the Nobles of France to the throne, in opposition to the claims of Charles 
of Lorraine, the u&de of the late King, Louis the fifth, who died in 987. 



€^ jDfrnt %ixu ot Capet 

JBe^tm to Beiifn, 

HUOH CAPET, son of Hugh leBlano, Count of PariB* ... ... ... ... A.D.987. 

ROBERT, Bon of Hugh Capet ... ... ... ... ... ... 096. 

HEKRT I., son of Robert ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1061. 

PHILIP I., son of Hemy I., ... ... ... ... ... ... 106(X 

LOUIS YL, ftomamed Le GroB, son of Philip I, ... ... ... ... 1106. 

LOUIS yil.jSarnamedLeJeune, ton of Louis y I. ... ... ... ... 1137. 

PHILIP n., sumamed Ang^tus, son of Louis YII. ... ... ... ... 1180. 

LOUIS Till., snmamed Le Lion, son of Philip II. ... ... ... ... 1223. 

LOUIS IX., samamed Le Saint, son of Lonis YIII. ... ... ... ... 1296. 

PHILIP III., snniamed Le Hardi, son of Louis IX. ... ... ... ... 1270. 

PHILIP IT., surnamed Le Bel, also King of Navarre, son of Philip III. ... 1286. 

LOUIS X, snmamed Le Hutin, also King of Navarre, son of Philip Le Bel ... 1314. 

PHILIP Y., snmamed Le Long, also King of Navarre, sou of Philip Le Bel ... 1316. 

CHARLES lY, sunamed Le Bel, also King of Navarre, son of Philip Le Bel ... 1382. 

* Hogh Le Blano iras called " Le Blano,'* ftt>m the colour of his complexion ; ** Le Grand,** ftt>nr 
Ilia great height: and " L'Abb6," from the number of rich abbeys he held. He was married three- 
times, each u his wives being a king's daughter. liis first wife was a daughter of Louis le Begue, 
King of France, his second was a daughter of the King of England, and the third was sister to thr 
Anpttpor OUko^ of Gwmany. 
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PHILIP THE FIRST. 

(GREAT GRANDSON OF HUGH CAPET.) 

BSIGMED FOBTT-NINE TEABS. 



Tears 

HfUr Christ, 

1060. 

PHILIP I. 



O'er the fair realm of France King Philip reigned, 
When William the Conqueror England's throne gained ; 
The French King was young when he came to the throne, 
And Flanders' great Earl as the Regent was known. 



^ Oote mp o ra ries 
in Bnglamd. 

Edward 

the Confessor 

Harold. 

William 

the Conqueror. 

WilliamBufiu 

Henry I. 



. The most important event in the reign of Philip the First was the 
Great Crusade of 1096, when William Rufus was King of England* It 
is remarkable that the monarchs of France and England were umnfluenced 
by the chivalrous spirit of the age, and remained at home absorbed in 
ignoble pursuits, whilst the flower of their nobility were absent in the 
Holy Land. Philip the First was, at a very early age, called upon to 
fill a responsible position. He was but seven years of age at the death 
of his father, and had only attained his fifteenth year when he was deprived 
of the counsels of his uncle, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who had, under 
the name of Regent, governed France with great ability during the 
minority of Philip. You will remark that the reign of Philip the First 
was a very long one — ^that he saw ^\q sovereigns (two Saxons and three 
Normans) upon the throne of England. The great rival of Philip the 
First was William the Conqueror who, when a boy, had been confided to 
the protection of Philip's father (Henry the First of France) daring the 
pilgrimage of Duke Robert of Normandy in the Holy Land. William 
was only eight years of age when the death of his parent, Duke Robert, 
placed him in possession of the Dukedom of Normandy, but it was not 
until many years after this period, when the valiant Norman was 
acknowledged Sovereign of England, that the jealousy of Philip was 
aroused. You will recollect in the History of England, that Williwn the 
Conqueror married Matilda of Flanders, granddaughter of the great Earl 
who was Regent of France. The nobles of France at this period had 
attained a degree of power which eclipsed that of the king, and amongst 
these the Earls of Flanders were the most conspicuous for ability and large 
possessions. The historian, William of Malmsbury, tells us that Matilda's 
brother, the Earl of Flanders, gave the Conqueror seventy ships when he 
meditated the invasion of Britain, and that similar assistance was rendered 
o Tostig, the brother of Harold, who had married Judith of Flanders, 
the sister of MatUda. So you see the wealth and influence of the Earls 
of Flanders were great instruments in bringing about the conquest of 
England. Whilst William was engaged in forming laws for his English 
subjects, the vindictive Philip employed himself in fomenting disturbances 
in the Conqueror's dominions in Normandy, and the death of the King of 
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England was caused by an attempt to retaliate upon the King of France. 
The ability which the Conqueror displayed in the government of Nor- 
mandy, was a most disadvantageous contrast to the rule of Philip the 
First, who applied the public money to very unworthy purposes. After 
his second marriage with Bertrade of Anjou, King Philip abandoned 
himself to indolence and seclusion. The Pope so much disapproved of 
the alliance of the King of France with Bertrade, that he excommunicated 
Philip, and it was only after repeated humiliations and penances that the 
pontiff consented to withdraw the sentence and receive the erring monarch 
into the bosom of the church. As you proceed in the History of France, 
you will find many instances of the disagreement of her monarchs with 
the Pope, and the influence of what is termed " the papal system." You 
understand that the Pope exercised temporal as well as spiritual power; 
that, as the head of the church and the monarchs of Christendom, his 
sanction was required when kingdoms were to be invaded, wars com- 
menced or discontinued, treaties of peace violated or renewed, matri- 
monial alliances contracted or dissolved. William the Conqueror had 
permission from the Pope to invade England, and to restore in it the tax 
of Peter's pence, which had been established by the Saxon kings. To 
return to King Philip the First : — His latter days were embittered by 
dissensions between his children and their stepmother Bertrade, who is 
said to have poisoned Prince Louis, the heir to the throne. An antidote 
administered by an Arabian physician saved the life of the Prince, who 
had been admitted to a share of the government during the life of his 
father, and gave promise of being a much better king than Philip. 
Philip the First terminated his inglorious career in his fifty- seventh year. 
He was twice married — ^first, to Bertha of Holland ; secondly, to Bertrade 
of Anjou. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

In the arts of life the Normans and French were greatly in advance of the 
Saxons. Both their churches and houses were built in a very superior style. The 
remains of houses in Normandy, Clugny, Rheims, Cahors, and various parts of 
France, prove that stone was employed in building in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The quarries of Aubigny furnished the materials for the house in which 
it is affirmed William the Conqueror was born, and which still exists in tolerable 

E reservation at Falaise. Even at the period of the thirteenth century, some of the 
onses in Normandy were externally decorated with sculpture. Mr. Acton War- 
burton asserts, in his Footsteps of the Normans, that the pointed arch was not 
introduced into ecclesiastical structures in France until the twelfth century, the era of 
Richard G»ur de Lion, and that we may trace its origin to the Crusaders. The churches 
of France and Normandy, at the era of Philip the First, were adorned with tapestry, 
a great part of which was the work of royal and noble dames.* As the labours of 
the needle embraced not only the banner of the knight, the pious offering for the 
church, but the adornment of the festal robe, embroidery gave employment to 
females of a humbler class, whose task was to ornament the robe of India silk, f wrought 
with gold and embroidered with pearls and precious stones, (of which we read in 
" Sir Amadis de Gaul,") and the romances of the period. Ariosto, in alluding to the 

* Some of the most exquisite tapestry of this period was produced at the convents, which were 
in many instances presided over by royal ladies. A daughter of William the Conqueror was the 
Abbess of the Holy Trinity at Rouen. Philip the Eighth, John, and many of the French kings up 
to the period of Uie Revolution, had daughters who embraced a conventual life. 

t Silk, imported from India to France in the sixth century, was brought into Europe by the 
•oldiers <n Alexander. In the time of the Romans an ounce of sUk sold weight for weight with gold. 
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dress of this era, also gires a similar description. T^e greatest acbierement of the 
needle at this or any other period, is the celebrated Bayeuz tapestry, repated to he 
the work of Matilda, the Queen of the Conqueror, and her ladies, and sml presenred 
in the public library at Bayeux. This extraordinary relic consists of a piece of linen 
about two hundred and fourteen feet long, and twenty inches wide, upon which the 
history of the conquest of England from the death of the Confiessor to Um battle of 
Hastings, is embodied in a series of fifty-seven sketches woiked in thread and 
worsted, and containing five hundred and thirty figures. This magnificent piece of 
work was shown by Napoleon at the Louvre, when he meditated the invasion of 
EngUnd m 1804. 

InventUnu, — ^The first six musical notes were invented at this period hj Guido 
Aietino, a Benedictine Monk of Italy. Those we at present use were added m 1828. 



LOUIS THE SIXTH. 

REIGNED TWENTT-HDrE TEABS. 



Years f Philip^s SOU wss named Louis, who war did declare ) Coumpcmrie* 

Against Henry of England, sumamed Beauclerc ; I *" EngUMd. 

Noble minded, humane, much approved was his sway ; j ■"" *• 

His councils are wise, and the people obey. 1 



1108 

LKWU VI. 

Bnmamed 
Le Gros. 



Hsvrx n. 



An indolent king leaves many evils for those who come after him to 
contend with. The great Counts and Earls of France, who were in 
reality petty kings, but paid their sovereign a sort of nominal homage, 
bad taken advantage of the insignificance of Philip the First, and set all 
law at defiance. Like the nobles of England in the time of Stephen, they 
filled their castles with armed men, who attacked and murdered travellers, 
or imprisoned and tortured them in horrible dungeons, until they agreed 
to pay for their release any sum the lord of the castle might choose to 
ask.* Louis the Sixth (who had all the qualities of a good king) set 
about punishing these offenders, but he found it a very difficult task ; for 
as soon as he had subdued one, another rose in his place. Soon however, 
a more distant foe occupied the attention of Louis. This was Henry 
tbe First of England, with whom Louis became involved in a dispute 
respecting the duchy of Normandy. You will recollect, in the History of 
England, that Robert, the elder brother of Henry the First, was the heir to 
this dukedom, and that Bang Henry kept his brother in prison and treated 
him very cruelly. Duke Robert had a son, Prince William, and it was 
the King of France giving protection to this son which caused the 

* Any one immured in these castles could be quietiy drowned in his dungeon 
in the night, by letting in the waters of the moat \¥e read of this practice in 
France in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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enmity of the King of England. King Henry having seized upon the 
dominions of his nephew in Normandy, the King of France and his 
nobles determined to resent the injury, and met King Henry with an 
army at Brenneville, in which battle the English were the conquerors. 
The right of King Henry to the duchy of Normandy, was soon afterwards 
confirmed by the death of Duke Robert and his son Prince William, who 
was mortally wounded at the siege of Alost. Previous to the death of 
Duke Robert and his son, the eldest son of King Henry, also named 
William, was shipwrecked at Harfleur. It is remarkable in the histories 
of France and England, how often the heir to the throne never succeeds 
to his inheritance, and how the brothers to the heir apparent are called 
upon through some sudden calamity to take his place. Louis the Sixth 
had the misfortune to lose his eldest son through a very singular accident. 
The streets of Paris were kept in such a neglected state that pigs were 
allowed to range about them, and mingle with the populace. One of 
these pigs, running against the horse which the young prince was riding, 
caused him to fall, and woimded him so severely that he only survived a 
few hours. After this calamitous event an order was issued that for the 
future the pigs of Paris, (like the mules of Spain,) were not to go about 
without bells upon their necks. You may fancy what an ill built city 
Paris was at this period, for such a regulation to be necessary. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Louis the Sixth promoted the welfare of his people by granting charters to 
different towns, which enabled the citizens to form themseives into '* communes/' 
or associations, for mutual defence, from amongst which a magistrate was elected 
to protect them in time of danger. Deputies from these *^ communes'* were idlowed 
to sit in the provincial assemblies of the feudal lords, but they were not admitted 
into the g^eral assembly of the nation imtil the fourteenth century. 

Learned Men. — ^The clever men in the time of Louis the Sixth were the Abb^ 
Suger, the minister of Louis the Sixth, and Abelard. Abelard was a teacher of 
riietoric, philosophy I and theology. His lectures were given in the open air, no halls 
in Paris being sufficiently larg^ to contain his audience. It does not appear that the 
King had much taste for learning, hut he was a very good monarch, ana died much 
lamented by the poorer classes of his subjects. 
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LOUIS THE SEVENTH. 

(SUBNAHED LEJEUNE.) 

RETOHED FOSTT-TWO TEARS. 



Tears f Loois the Seventh reign'd o^er France years forty and two ; 
H/tor OhHH. J Oft at war with his barons and England we view ; 
llSf. 1 "With Eleanor, his Queen, then a quarrel arose, 



i/mB vn 



Second husband young Henry of England she chose. 



Cot^mporariet 
im RtgkmtL 

STKPHKV. 
HBKSTII. 



LotJJB THE Seventh was only eighteen years of age at his accession. 
He had a larger territory than any former king of the House of 
Capet, the rich provinces of Aquitaine, Poitou and Guienne, being 
the dower of bis Queen Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine. 
Domestic dissensions between Louis and Hiibaud, Earl of Champagne, 
ended in a declaration of war. Louis, entering the EarFs territories, 
attacked and stormed the town of Yitry in Champagne, and, setting fire 
to it, the flames communicated to a church, in which thirteen hundred 
persons, who had taken refuge, were consumed. The remorse inspired 
by this disastrous event, the consternation of Louis at the taking of 
Edessa by the Turks, and the massacre of the Christians, induced the 
King of France to join in the Crusade, which was at this time advocated 
by St. Bernard, the abbot of Clairvaux, with the same fervour and zeal 
which had distinguished Peter the hermit. Queen Eleanor, Conrad, 
Emperor of Germany, and many of the nobles of France, accompanied 
their monarch to Palestine. Including females and pilgrims, the force of 
the King of J^rance amounted to nearly 20,000, when assembled at 
Antioch, from whence they were compelled to retreat toward Satalia. 
Here many of the soldiers perished by famine and the sword of the 
Turks. 'The siege of Damascus which was afterwards undertaken, proved 
a most fruitless enterprise. Louis the Seventh returned from his expe- 
dition with a shattered army, to a discontented people and depopulated 
kingdom, whose resources had been drained to support his forces during 
his absence of two years in Palestine. The King of France, too, bad 
another cause for anxiety. This was his disagreement with Queen 
Eleanor, from whom he was divorced after his return from the Holy 
Land. The rich dower which Louis the Seventh had received with the 
daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine was relinquished to Henry the Second, 
when he became the husband of Eleanor. The JKing of England thus 
became possessed of the provinces of Poitou, Aquitaine, and Guienne, in 
addition to Anjou and Normandy. During the next twenty years, the 
kings of France and England were often at variance, and the sons of 
Henry the Second took refuge with Louis, who is said to have encouraged 
them in their rebellion against their father. The violent and vindictive 
Queen Eleanor fomented these dissensions, .and the heiress of Aquitaine 
was, notwithstanding her rich possessions, the source of great unhappiness 
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to both Louis and Henry. You will recollect in the History of England 
the murder of Thomas a Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign 
of Henry the Second. King Louis the Seventh, as I have informed you, 
took the part of Thomas a Beckett in his disputes with Eling Henry, 
and at the death of the primate set out upon a pilgrimage to his tomb at 
Canterbury. The offering of the King of France at the shrine of 
Beckett, was a massive golden cup, and he made an annual donation to 
the Augustine monks of seven thousand two hundred gallons of wine. 
Louis the Seventh is said to have undertaken this pilgrimage in the 
hope that Thomas a Beckett, who was canonized and worshipped as a 
saint, would work a miracle for him, and restore his son Philip Augustus 
to health. The heir to the throne of France recovered ; but the fatigue 
and anxiety of the journey occasioned an attack of palsy to King Louis, 
who expired in the 60th year of his age. Louis the Seventh was three 
times married : first, to Eleanor, of Aquitaine ; secondly, to Constance, 
of Castile ; thurdly, to Alice, daughter of the Earl of Champagne. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

During this reign the number of communes increased, and freedom slowly but 
gradually advanced. Poets and romance writers, who called themselves ** tfouba- 
aouTs" and ** trouveres,'* appeared in Provence in this and the preceding reign, and 
an acquaintance with their writings became a necessary part of the education «f 
ladies and gentlemen of the period. 



PHILIP THE SECOND. 

(SURNAMD AUGUSTUS.) 

SEIOKED FOBTY-TBBEE TEARS. 



Tears 
<{fter Christ. J 
. 1180. "^ 
PHiLn> n. 



f 



Although unsuccessful Seventh Louis' Crusade, 
Yet in Palestine Philip his prowess essay'd ; 
'Twas at Acre he vanquish'd the Saracen host, 
With the aid of King Richard, of England the boast. 



Cotemxtraries 
m England. 

HBKST I£. 
BICHABD I. 

JOHK. 
HBKBT in. 



In Philip Augustus, the French beheld the most valiant of their 
monarchs since the days of Charlemagne. In early youth King Philip 
manifested a most resolute spirit, and upon his accession to the throne 
of France, his vigorous rule curbed the power of the rebellious nobles 
■with whom his predecessors had fought so many hard battles. Until this 
period France may be said to have been governed by a confederation of 
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petty princes, to whose moasores the monarch was too frequently com- 
pelled to conform, althou^ these princes were professed vassals of the 
crown. It was as if the King of France was only lord of one province, 
and the rest of the kingdom was under the dominion of the lords of the 
other provinces. This division of power and territory formed the great 
distinction hetween France and England in the middle ages. You will 
have remarked in the History of England, that Philip Augustus accom- 
panied Richard the First to the Holy Land in the fourth crusade, and 
that the glory of the siege of Acre was shared hy the two heroes. 
King Philip separated from Richard after the victory at Acre, and during 
the King of England's imprisonment in Germany, attacked his dominions 
in Normandy, and incited John to seize upon the throne of England 
during the ahsence of his hrother. Neither of these attempts were 
successful. Both Normans and English were faithful to their. sovereign, 
even when his long captivity rendered his return to his native land an 
event of great uncertainty. This faithlessness to his brave and generous 
companion in arms (to whom he had professed such friendship), is one 
of the most unfavourable traits in the character of King Philip.^ You 
will find in the History of ^England, that King Philip and John became 
as bitter foes as Philip and Richard had been, tliat Philip supported the 
claim of Prince Arthur, the nephew of John, to the throne of England. 
When the unfortunate Prince Arthur fell into his uncle's hands, Philip 
eited John to appear in Paris to answer for the murder of his nephew ; 
for, as owner of the duchy of Normandy, the King of England was a 
vassal of France. John, disdaining to acknowledge the authority o£ 
Philip, the French King laid successful siege to his dominions in Nor- 
mandy, which, after nearly three centuries, became once more united to 
the French crown. Philip's attention was now turned to the kingdom of 
England, whose monarch lay under a sentence of excommunication from 
the Pope. You have been informed in this history, that when a monarch 
is excommunicated, his subjects are released from their allegiance, and 
any other Christian king has a right to make war upon them, and to 
lay claim to his throne. Philip Augustus was not slow to avail himself 
of this privilege. Assembling an army and fleet upon the coast of 
Picardy, he was upon the point of setting sail for England, when he 
heard that John had submitted to the Pope and was under his protection. 
Enraged at this disappointment. King Philip carried his arms into 
Flanders, where he defeated the Flemings and the Emperor Otho, of 
Germany, at Bouvines, near Toumay. Returning to Paris, after this 
brilliant victory, with the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne as 
prisoners, Philip was received with transports of joy. The conclusion 
of the reign of King Philip is marked by two events. One is the enter- 
prize of the fifth crusade ; the other, the unsuccessful attempt of Prince 
Louis, the son of Philip, to obtain the throne of England. Upon the 
refusal of John to adhere to the provisions of Magna Charta, the barons 

* The enmity of Philip AagoBtas to Richard the First, had been increased by 
the reftmal of Cosur de Lion to fulfil his engagement with Alice of France, ^e 
sister of Philip, to whom he had long been amanced. The amiable Berensaria, of 
Navarre, who was married in May, 1191, in the Island of Cyprus, to Richard the 
First, never was in England. 
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of England invited over Prince Lonis, who had married Blanche, the 
granddaughter of Henry the Second. The hattle of Lincoln, and the 
accession of Henry the Third, after the death of John, put an end to the 
claims of Louis. King Philip survived this event ahout six years. He 
was in the fifty-eighth year of his age at the time of his death. Philip 
Augustus was three times married: first, to Isabella, of Hainault; 
secondly, to Ingeberge, Princess of Denmark ; lastly, to Maria, of Dal- 
matia. During the reign of Philip Augustus, the kingdom of France was 
laid under an interdict for three years, because the Pope disapproved of 
the divorce of Philip and the Princess Ingeberge. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The city of Paris paved, and an aqueduct constructed for the purpose of sup- 
plying it with water. The palace of the Louvre built. A new church erected upon 
the sue of the old cathednu of Notre Dame.* The park of Vincennes enclosed. 
Several schools founded. A bazaar established for the convenience of merchants, 
who had gpradually increased since the crusades had been the means of opening new 
markets for the sale of soods. King Philip Augustus did more than any other king 
before him for the emoellishment and improvement of the city of Paris. No 
monarch was a greater favourite with the French people. During his reign, the 
dignity of the crown was upheld, and the revenue no longer apphed to unworthy 
purposes, as it had been by ms predecessors. 

Commerce.— ^'^ In the thirteenth century the Flemings and Italians engaged the 
most lucrative departments of commerce. Both purchased wool, and the produce of 
the skilled artizans of the South of Europe, with the rarer merchandise of the East. 
These nations also imported the silks of Constantinople, the sugars of Alexandria, 
the fine cotton fabrics of India, with the spices of the same remote region. The 
merchants of Bourdeaux and Bayonne brought the products of Spain, the chief of 
which were fruits, with the highly prized leather of Cordova." 

The wines of France had, since the marriage of Henry the Second and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, formed an important article of commerce with England. 

Literature, — Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Alice of Champagne, both consorts of 
Louis the Seventh, were the most accomplished ladies of the age. Their talents for 
poetry (which formed the chief literature of the era,) were eulogized bjr the 
troubiadours,t who frequented the courts of the Duke of Aquitaine and the Earl of 
Champagne. To Alice of Champgne was entrusted the early education of her son 
Philip Augustus, who testified his sense of his mother's judgment and ability by 
appointing her, with the Archbishop of Rheims, Regent, when the wars of the crusades 
toii King Philip and Richard of England to the Holy Land. 

♦ The choich of Notre Dame was founded by Gaudet, Bishop of Utrecht, in 1099. 
t A sort of wandering bards, who united the characters of minstrel and poet. 
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LOUIS THE EIGHTH. 

(SURNAMED LE LION.) 

REIOinU> THKSE TKAB8. 



Ytart C The son of King Philip a short time bore sway ; 1 cotemparar^ 

^fUtrCkritt, I Some say 'twas by poison his life U'en away; I .^^^^^^^ 

1228. 1 Blanche^the Queen,who for wisdom and beauty was fam'd, | 

hoviB vm. At the death of King Louis was Regent prodaim'd. I ^"'^^ "'• 



Louis tue Eighth was the son of Philip Augostus and Isabella of 
Hainault, the first wife of King Philip. The blood of Charlemagne flowed 
in the veins of Queen Isabella, who was descended from Ermengarde, 
sister to Charles of Lorraine, who, as the last descendant of Charlemagne, 
disputed the crown of France with Hugh Capet. The races of Char- 
lemagne and Capet were, therefore, united in Louis the Eighth, who was 
thirty-six years of age at the death of his father Philip Augustus. The 
short reign of King Louis presents few incidents worthy of record. 
Incited by the councils of Pope Honorius the Third, King Louis renewed 
the war against the Albigenses, a sect of Christians who existed in the 
south eastern part of France, and who, in the twelfth century, renounced 
the superstitions of the church of Rome, as the followers of Wickliflfe, in 
England, did in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The name 
of Albigenses is said by some to have been assumed in honour of Waldo, 
their leader, a merchant of Lyons in the latter part of the twelfth century; 
by others, from the diocese of Albi, a city in Languedoc, where this sect 
of Christians were very numerous. The doctrines of the Albigenses, 
which have been much misrepresented, differed but little from those of the 
Lollards of England. Pope Innocent the Third, in the reign of Philip 
Augustus, published a crusade against the Albigenses, and King Philip 
sent an army against them, headed by Simon De Montfort, a wicked and 
merciless man, who, thinking he was doing service to God by extirpating 
heretics, perpetrated such cruelties upon men, women, and children, as 
were only equalled by the inhuman deeds of the first French revolution. 
Raymond, Earl of Toulouse, was one of the greatest sufferers during this 
war, which gave rise to the establishment of the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition. The first enterprise of Louis the Eighth in the war against the 
Albigenses was the siege of Avignon, which yielded, after the citizens 
had suffered the most dreadful privations from famine. A malignant 
fever carried off in the course of the siege 20,000 men, and the King, 
who was taken ill at tiiis period, is said by some to have fallen a victim 
to this epidemic disease ; by others, his death at Montpensier has been 
attributed to poison. Louis the Eighth married Blanche of Castile, 
whom he appointed Regent during the minority of his son. Queen 
Blanche was the granddaughter of Henry the Second of England. 
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LOUIS THE NINTH. 

(SURNAMED ST. LOUIS.) 

REIQNED FOBTT-FOUR TEAB8. 



Tears 

Hfter Christ. 

1226. 

L0UI8IX. 



King Louis th« Ninth was St. Look samam^d. 

For his good deeds and honor tfaroagh Christendom fam'd ; 

His campaign in Palestine disasters produced, 

B7 sword and bj sickness were his armies reduced. 



Cotemp<»xurp 
in England. 
HzwmT ni. 



During the ten years' minority of her son, Louis the Ninth, Queen 
Blanche htA conducted the affairs of the Regency with such ability and 
vigour M to defeat and overcome the intrigues and c|ibals of the nobles 
who bad conspired against her authority. King Louis the Ninth was 
twenty-one years of age when he assumed the management of state 
affairs, and his actions were distinguished by such justice and generosity 
that the people lamented the resolution he had taken of joining the 
crusade, according to a vow he had made upon a recovery from a dan- 
gerous illness. Assuming the pilgrim's scrip and staff, and appointing 
his mother Regent in his absence, Louis the Ninth departed for the Holy 
Land, 1248. After the evacuation of Damietta by the Turks, and the 
severe conflict at Massoura, and other contests upon the banks of the 
Nile, the French King and his nobles were, through some accountable 
treachery in the camp, taken prisoners. Although threatened with the 
torture, and enduring repeated insults from the infidels, the high minded 
and intrepid monarch refused the terms proposed for his deliverance by 
the Saracen Council. At last it was agreed that Louis and bis nobles 
should be restored to liberty upon giving up the town of Damietta, and 
paying a ransom of four hundred thousand pounds of silver. The captive 
king refused to sail for France until the whole of the ransom had been 
paid. Returned to his kingdom, where he was received with great joy, 
Louis applied himself to the reformation of all abuses, revoked many 
oppressive taxes, and formed a code of laws which still goes by his name. 
He endeavoured to act with justice and consideration to all classes of his 
subjects ; he allowed the meanest of them to approach him, and make 
known their wants. A tree is still shown in the Bois de Vincennes 
where Louis the Ninth used to listen to the complaints of the poor, and 
apply himself to redress their grievances. Whilst the government of 
the King of France increased to the prosperity of the kingdom, and pro- 
moted the welfare of his subjects, England was in a state of anarchy from 
the disagreement of Henry the Third and the barons. King Louis was 
referred to in the dispute, but his discreet advice did not suit the temper 
of. either party, and the civil dissensions of England continued until the 
valour and resolution of Prince Edward changed the aspect of affairs. 
Prince Edward was in Sicily, intending to accompany Louis the Ninth 
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when he again embarked for the Holy Land, in 1270, in which expedition 
the French King fell a yictim to the plague which raged at Tunis. Louis 
the Ninth having determined to attack this city before he proceeded to 
Palestine. As the dying king lay extended upon ashes upon the floor of 
his tent, the sounding trumpets announced the arrival of Charles of 
Anjou, King of Sicily, with his long expected fleet. The horror-struck 
brother of St Louis found himself in the midst of a camp of dying men, 
and, the heir to the throne of France falling ill soon afterwards, the 
King of Sicily was compelled to act in this emergency, and take upon 
himself the command of the remnant of the force which had escaped the 
fearful visitation at the siege of Tunis. 



I3iPROVEMENT8 IN THIS REIGN. 

The wealth of the chnrch, and the influence of the monastic orders, had greatly 
increased during this and the preceding reigns. Many churches and monasteri^ were 
built. The order of the Cordeliean friars instituted by Louis the Ninth. His eon- 
fessor, Robert de Sorbonne, instituted the college of the Sorbonne, afterwards the most 
celebrated theological school in Europe. Louis the Ninth also instituted a charity 
for blind persons. Nearly thirty years after his death, he was canonized by ^ Pope 
Urban the Eighth, hence the name of 8t. Louis. The Uniyersity of Paris in the 
time of Louis the Ninth, contained 20,000 students, and possessed extensive priri- 
leg^ and great wealth. The uniyersity of Cordova had been for many centuries the 
great resort of the learned, and was renowned, with the colleges of Seville and Granada, 
for the magnificence of its public libraries, and the eminent professors who taught 
and studi^ there. The science of chemistry originated with the Moors, al80 
astrcmomy, al^bra, our system of numeral notation. They also gave us the first 
notions of Aristotle's philosophy, the telegraph, public libraries, and the principle of 
rhyme in verse. Indeed, it is difficult to estimate the amount of civilization which 
flowed into Europe with the Moors firom their first landing, in 711 , at the foot of the 
rock we call Gibraltar. 



PHILIP THE THIRD. 

(SURNAMED LE HABDI.) 

REIONED BIXTEEH TEAB8. 



Tears f '^^ Ousades in the reign of first Philip begun. 



^^fUr ChruL • Were ended by Philip, of Saint Louis the son ; 



1270. 
PHILIP m. 



*Twa8 in 8icily*s isle, during third Philip's reign. 
Eight thousand of Frenchmen were cruelly shun. 






Cotempararies 
m Emgkmd. 
HKMBT m. 
SOWAaD I. 



Philip the Third was in a Tery calamitous position at the death of his 
father, Louis the Ninth. The young Prince did not escape the infection 
which had filled the French camp at Tunis with the dead and the dying, 
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Mid wliich had been so fatal to his father and other members of the royal 
race. When ^Philip returned to France after this melancholy crusade, he 
brought with him five coffins, containing the bodies of his father, his 
younger brother, his sister Isabella and her husband, and his wife. You 
will recollect that in the last reign the King of Sicily, Charles of Anjou, 
uncle to Philip the Third, had taken upon himself the command of the 
forces at Tunis. His opportime arrival enabled King Philip to make a 
treaty with the King of Timis, by which compact all Christian captives 
were set free, and the crusades, in which so many millions of the French 
people had been engaged for so many years, ended. We now come to 
the most conspicuous event in the reign of Philip the Third, in which 
Charles of Anjou, who was an unmerciful and ambitious prince was 
deeply concerned. This was the conspiracy called the Sicilian Vespers, 
of which I will endeavour to explain the origin. Conradin, grandson to 
Frederick the Second, Emperor of Germany, was the rightful heir to the 
throne of Sicily. Manfred, who had usurped the crown from Conradin, 
was killed by Charles of Anjou, at the battle of Grandella. Pope 
Clement the Seventh invested Charles of Anjou with the vacant crown of 
Sicily, to the exclusion of Conradin, whose imprisonment and execution 
had roused the indignation of the Sicilians. The arbitrary rule and 
repeated acts of cruelty sanctioned by Charles of Anjou, had made the 
very name of Frenchman detested in the island. Upon Easter eve, 1282, 
the ringing of the vesper bell was the signal for the assassins. Whilst 
the French in unsuspecting confidence were seated at supper, the infuriated 
Sicilians rushed upon them, and in the short space of two hours (with the 
exception of Guillame de Pourcelet, whose life was spared on account of 
his extraordinary probity), not a single Frenchman was left in Palermo. 
Every other town in Sicily followed the example. The statements of 
historians respecting the number of persons slain in this massacre, known 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers,* vary from eight thousand to 
twenty thousand. The principal agent in this conspiracy was John of 
Procida, lord of a small island in the gulf of Naples, of which he had 
been deprived by Charles of Anjou, who was absent at the time of the 
massacre. Returning to the island when informed of what had passed, 
the enraged Sicilians compelled Charles of Anjou to retire, and Pedro, 
the Third, King of Arragon, who had married a daughter of Manfred, was 
proclaimed King of Palermo, 1282. Pedro, however, incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope, the crown of Arragon was declared vacant and 
offered to the second son of Philip the Third, Charles of Valois. To 
secure the gift which the Pope had made to his son, Philip the Third 
marched with an army into Spain, where he was attacked by sickness at 
Perpignan, and died October 6th, 1286, in his forty-first year. The 
territories of Toulouse devolved to the crown of France in this reign, and 
the provinces of Champagne and Brie, were the inheritance of the Queen 
of Navarre, who married the eldest son of Philip the Third, afterwards 
Philip the Fair. 

♦ The conspiracy of the Sicilian Vespers had ^ven rise to a drama called "John 
of Procida." Those who wish to hecome acquainted with the period of history 
embraced by the Sicilian Vespers, should study the work of the Earl of Ellesmeie, 
upon this subject. 
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LUerature. 4ibe,-^M»xim of Brabant, the second wife of Philip the Third was a 
meat enooorager of poeto. " The Romance of the Roae," a poem of 20,000 venea 
(tmnslated by Chaucer), was completed by a poet who lived both in this reim and 
that of Louis the Ninth. ^ 



PHILIP THE FOURTH, OR THE FAIR 

(SURNAMED PHILIP LE BEL.) 

EEIONED TWBXTY-NIKE YEARS. 



Tear$ 

ajXtr Christ. 

1286. 

PHIUP lY. 



Now comes the Fourth Philip of turbulent fame, I ct^tewufonriea 

The Knight Templarscondemn'd and consigned to the flame, I in England, 
In dispute with the Pope, English Edward his foe, j edwabd i. 

Of Philip the Fair little honour we know. I sowako u. 



Philip the Foukth, or the Fair, was one of the most erael and 
treacherous monarchs in the annals of history. One of the first to suffer 
from his perfidy was Edward the First of England. You will recollect 
in the History of England, that tlie Duchy of Guicnne formed part of the 
inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine, the Queen of Henry the Second. 
A dispute arose between King Edward and Philip the Fair, about the 
ceremony of doing hoiAage for this duchy. The sagacious monarch of 
England, shewing some reluctance to acknowledge the feudal superiority 
of the King of France, Philip promised, upon the word of a monarch, to 
restore it, directly after Edward had gone through what he supposed to 
be a form of homage to Philip the Fair. The King of England was soon 
too deeply engaged in a war with Scotland to avenge himself upon Philip, 
who refiised to return what he had acquired by so unjust an artifice. The 
next person who was a sufferer from the duplicity of the King of France, 
was Guy, Count of Flanders, whom Philip invited, with his Countess, to 
Paris, and afterwards imprisoned in a dungeon at Compeigne. The 
annexation of the kingdom of Flanders to his dominions, was the great 
object of ambition to Philip the Fair, as the conquest of Scotland was of 
his cotemporary Edward the First of England. After confiscating the 
estates of the Count of Flanders, Philip began to oppress the Flemings 
with exorbitant taxes. The sturdy burgesses of the Flemish towns, who 
had, by their industry and energy, acquired the wealth which was the 
envy of King Philip, determined to resist the rule of the unjust and 
arbitrary monarch, and, defeating the French forces at Courtrai, 
compelled their enemy to return nearly the whole of the territories 
he had seized. These wars with Flanders occupied many years, during 
which period, King Edward the First of England entered into a league 
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with the Emperor of Germany against Philip the Fair. A quarrel between 
some French and English sailors having been followed by acts of piracy 
and j|ontrage, increased the enmity which had been excited between the 
two nations by the unjust detention of the duchy of Guienne. The war 
between France and England continued until the year 1297, when Philip 
made a truce with Edward, who allied himself to the French king by his 
manriage with the Princess Marguerite, the sister of Philip, Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, the first consort of King Edward, having died in 1291. 
One year after the marriage of King Edward, arrangements for another 
matrimonial alliance were entered into with France. This was the 
betrothal of the Princess Isabella, the daughter of Philip the Fair, to the 
heir to the throne of England, afterwards King Edward the Second. The 
marriage of Edward and Isabella was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence, at Boulogne, in 1308, a year after King Edward's accession. The 
princess had scarcely completed her fourteenth year, at the time of her 
nuptials; her dowry was provided from the spoils of the Knights Templars, 
whose cruel treatment exceeds all the wicked acts of Philip the Fair. 
A fierce controversy between the King of France and Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, respecting the appointment of a bishop, was followed by a 
sentence of excommunication against Philip, who, amongst his many 
unpopular taxations, laid a rate upon the clergy, whom the Pope by a bull 
forbade being taxed by laymen, whether kings or subjects. It was upon 
this occasion that Philip assembled a meeting of the States general, 
whose functions are explained to you at the end of this reign. Pope 
Boniface dying soon after the meeting of the States general, was suc- 
ceeded by Benedict, who lived only a few months. The Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, under the title of Clement the Fifth,* was, through the 
influence of Philip, elected to the vacant dignity, and, as has been supposed 
by some historians, the extermination of the Knights Templars was one of 
the conditions of the elevation of Clement. It is difficult to conceive how 
any one, (particularly one who professed obedience to the precepts of the 
church, like Clement,) could, even in this comparatively uncivilized era, 
be induced to sanction so inhuman an entei^rize. The Knights Templars, 
who took their name from the house they originally inhabited, near the 
Temple of Jerusalem, were an order of military monks, who had been 
established during the early time of the crusades, for the protection' of 
pilgrims who visited the holy sepulchre. These knights, in the course 
of time, purchased lands in several countries in Europe; and their 
affluence and increasing possessions caused them to be marked out for 
destruction by the avaricious and unscrupulous Philip the Fair. In 1307, 
the Templars, (upon pretence of holding a consultation respecting a new 
crusade,) were summoned to Paris, where the Grand Master and the 
Knights were, upon their appearance, accused of heresy, avarice, and 
disloyalty. They were allowed neither counsel nor aid, but were thrown 
into dungeons where it was pretended confessions of crimes were obtained 
from them, although the avowals thus extorted were retracted when the 
agonies of torture were suspended. All the frightful punishments and 
excruciating torments which the most diabolical cruelty could devise, 

* The papal court was in this rei^ removed from Rome to Avignon, where 
Philip used to have secret conferences with Clement, in a wood. 



i 
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were put in requisition. Some were kept '^thout food for forty-eight 
hours, others perished from thirst. The most determined in assertion of 
their innocence were placed before slow fires, and their limbs dislocated 
by the instruments of torture which the tribunal of the Inquisition 
invented in the middle ages for the punishment of heretics. The place 
appointed for the execution of the knights, who submitted to their 
horrible and lingering death with incredible fortitude, was the garden at 
the back of their palace. The persecution of the Templars extended 
throughout Europe, but in no country were they so horribly treated as in 
France. Their possessions were nominally transferred to the Order of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, but the Pope and the King of 
France retained the greater part, and as I have informed you, Philip the 
Fair applied a portion of this wealth as the wedding dower of lus daughter 
Isabella unto Edward the Second. You will read in the History of 
England whether this ill-gotten gain prospered in the spending. Yon 
may conclude, from what I have related to you of the misery of France 
during the reign of Philip the Fair, that his subjects felt little regret 
when he was killed by a fall from his horse, when hunting in the forest of 
Fontainbleau, November 4th, 1314. One of the last acts of Philip the 
Fair was the debasement of his coinage, a measure which, following his 
oppressive taxes, called forth loud murmurs from the people. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

The city of Lyons was annexed to the territories of the crown in this reign. 
The dominions of Uie King of France were also increased by the provinces of Cham* 
pa^e and Brie, the inheritance of the Queen of Navarre, the consort of Philip ths 

The States Oenerdl. — Darine the two last centuries the power of the crown had 
increased, and having quarrelled with the Pope, and wishing to regain popolaritj 
after his unjust measures, Philip the Fourth convened, in 1302, a meetine of tlm 
States General. An assembly of this kind had been held in the days of Charfomagne. 
but after this period, when the monarchy was weakened, the insolent nobles cared 
not to attend such meeting^, which gnuiuaUy fell into decay. These States of the 
kingdom consisted of the clergy, the nobles, and deputies from the towns, the ^^Here 
etat^" who now, for the first time, wero assigned a place in this deliberatiTe poblie 
assembly, so that we may term this the commencement of a constitutional parliament 
in 'France. We must not confound this meeting of the States General with wliat 
wero termed parliaments in Fronch history, which wero composked of the nobles and 

S relates, and wero chiefly assembled for the purpose of registering the royal edicts. 
ometimes the performance of this office was rofused, and the king went in peiaon 
to insist upon his commands being registered. Upon these occasions, the seat of the 
monarch being upon a couch, under a sort of canopy, this meeting was caUed holding 
a bed of justice. Several provinces had their separate parliaments, held at Rouen, 
Bourdeaux, Toulouse, Dijon, Grenoble, &c. You may jud^e of the independence of 
these parliaments in the metropolis, when, in the roign of Henry the Second, at a bed 
of justice held by the king, opinions wero desired as to the proper treatment of the 
heretics or reformers ; two of the members who expressed themselves favourable to 
them, were put to death. From 1302 to 1614, were several meetings of the States 
General, after which period they were discontinued till 1789, when Uiey were again 
summoned at the eventful crisis of the Revolution. Mr. White, in his History of 
France, observes if the States General had met as often, and transacted as much 
national business as the English parliaments, they might have improved from 
century to century. 
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LOUIS THE TENTH 

(SURNAMED LE HUTIN.) 

BBIGNBD NEARLY TWO YBAB8. 



7aar« 

^/UrOhri»U 

1814. 

LOUIS X. 



Philip's wars so repeated, the treasury drained, 
To his son who succeeds little honour remained ; 
This was Louis the Tenth, whose reign two years had heen, 
Was poisoned, 'tis said, having strangled his Queen. 



^ in ESngUmi, 

■DWARD II. 



Louis the Tenth, sumamed Le Hutin, or the Quarrelsome, was the 
son of Philip the Fair. Charles of Valois, uncle to Louis, who assumed 
the direction of affairs, was at enmity with Marigny, the Minister of 
Finance in the late reign, whom he blamed as the cause of an exhausted 
treasury, and accused of unfair appropriation of the revenue. Marigny, 
though descended from an ancient Norman family, was not permitted to 
attempt a defence, but was executed and hung upon a gibbet, at ^iont- 
faucon. The wife of Marigny was imprisoned and accused of having 
endeavoured, by the aid of magic, to take away the life of the 
King. After a time Louis was oppressed with remorse for the injustice 
he had allowed to be committed, and Charles of Valois ordered the body of 
Marigny to be honourably interred, and restored the confiscated estates 
to his children. Hostilities having been renewed between France and 
Flanders, Louis, collecting an army, marched into that country, but the 
expedition proved most disastrous. Provisions and ammunition failing, 
a great number of the troops were destroyed, aftd the king obliged to 
return to France. The crime of poison being so frequent in this age, 
some historians attribute to this cause the death of Louis ; others ascribe 
it to Ae effects of drinking cold water when heated with playing at 
tennis in the Bois de Yincennes. Louis was married first to Margaret, 
daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, who gave him just cause for 
disfSeasure. The historian Yillani dismisses the fate of this wretched 
lady very briefly, by saying, " When Louis became King of France, he 
ordered her to be strangled with a napkin.'' The second wife of Louis 
the Tenth, was Clemence, of Hungary. 
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PHILIP THE FIFTH. 

rSUBNAMED LE LONG.) 

R£iaH£J> SIX TEARS. 



Teara 
H/ter Christ. 
1816. 
PBnjpiv. 



No male heir had Louis, his daughter had reigned, | cotemponry 

But the French Salique law the succession restrained ; I ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

So Philip, his hrother, succeeds this Tile King, T 

To no good end his measures, or counsel could bring. J ^^^^^'^ "• 



Philip the Fifth succeeded his brother Louis the Tenth. The reign of 
this King was a period of turbulence and disquietude. Such were the 
£Eictions of the nobles, the venality and corruption of the court, that all 
the King's eflforts to remedy the disorders of the state were useless. In 
this reign the Jews endured severe persecutions, having been accused of 
entering into a plot with the Turks to poison the waters. One hundred 
and sixty were burned at Toulouse, and the more wealthy, who obtained 
the privilege of banishment, were deprived of their possessions, which 
enriched the royal treasury. Philip the Fifth married Jane, daughter 
and heiress of the Count of Burgundy, by whom he had four daughters, 
who were prohibited by the Salique Law from succeeding to the throne. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Painted glass, used in the cathedrals of France and England at an early period, 
be^an in the fourteenth century to ornament royal residences. Most of the fine 
pamted glass in the religious edifices of England came from France. The Queen of 
Edward the First of England, Eleanor of Castile, had an apartment in Conway Castle, 
Wales, containing an arched recess, with a window at the end beautifully ^(ecorated 
with painted glass, called by tradition *' Queen Eleanor's Oriel." We read of Oriels 
in the residences of royal and noble ladies, in the romances of the middle ages. 

The hour of dinner in France at this period was half-past eleven, and supper hours 
between four and five in the afternoon. 

Accomplishments of the Ladies of France in the fourteenth century, — Music,* 
dancing, and embroidery constituted the sum of polite accomplishments at 
this period. The university of Paris was filled with students, but the light of 
leammg had not yet penetrated to the sanctuary of the lady's bower, who had not 
unfrequently a difficulty in spelling her way through the Psalter. That geognqthy 
formed no part of the education of royal ladies at this era, we have an instance in 
the request of the Empress, mother of Ann of Bohemia, who sent an ambassador to 
find out where and what sort of place England vxis^ before any negotiation for the 
hand of her daughter would be entered into with its monarch IGng Richard the 
Second. 

* Music began early to hold a high place among elegant accomplishments in France and 
England. Chancer makes men and women of all conditions singers and players npon instruments. 
In Italy, pre-eminently the land of song and the cradle of the arts, we find firom the works of 
Petrarch, and other Italian poets, that music was at an early period an essential accomplishment of 
both sexes. Petrarch and Salvator Rosa, in the fourteenth century, were performers npon the lute 
which was, with the viol, the principal instrument in use aU over Europe, and supplied the place 
ot the harpsichord, and piano-forte of later days. The lute, the &vouiite instrument <d poetry 
and romance, was played like the modem guitar, but was a much larger and finer Instmment. 
The viol was of different sizes — treble, tenor, and bass. In England, umost every family had a 
chest of viols, which continued in use with the lute until the end of the seventeenth oentary. 
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CHARLES THE FOURTH. 

(SURNAMED LE BEL.) 

REIOIfED SIX rEARfl. 




Who left no male heir to succeed to the crown. kdwabd h. 



Charles the Fourth was the son of Philip the Fair, and brother to 
Philip the Fifth. The Salique law, which prohibited the daughters of 
Louis the Tenth from the succession, proved also an effectual obstacle to 
those of Philip the Fifth. This law, brought by the Franks from 
Germany, permitted the king's wife to have the name of Queen, but 
allowed no woman to govern in her own right. Clovis, King of France 
in the fifth century, (who had apportioned the lands of France into feudal 
tenures,) was the founder of the Salique law in France. The Franks 
being a nation of warriors, and the king little more than a military chief, 
the Salique lands, held upon condition of military service, were decreed 
" never to be the portion of a woman, but always of a man." So, because 
females could not go to battle, head armies, and ravage countries, they 
were excluded from the throne of France as "queens regnant." It 
is remarkable, however, how frequently France has been governed 
by females under the title of Regent.* You have already heard of 
Alice of Champagne, and of Blanche of Castile, the mother of Louis 
the Ninth, as regents during the minority of her son, and as we 
proceed in this history, you will find in many periods, and in times 
of great difficulty, the affairs of government were ably conducted 
by females, and the heir to the throne only nominally a king. I 
have now to speak of a French Princess very different from those 
who, fortunately for her own country, was never called upon to exer- 
cise power under the name of Regent. This was Isabella, sister to 
King Charles the Fourth, and daughter of Philip the Fair, whom you 
will recollect was the Queen of Edward the Second of England, an(J 
whose unprincipled conduct added to the misfortunes of her unhappy 

* The £emale Regents of France were, 1st. Alice of Champagne, who was, 
with the Archbishop of Rheims, appointed Regent, during the aosence of her 
son, Philip Au^stus, in the Holy Land. 2nd. Blanche, of Castile, during the 
minority of Louis the Ninth : Ann, of Beaujien, during that of Charles the Eighth. 
3rd. Louisa, of Savoy, who after the disastrous battle of Pavia governed France with 
courage and sagacity during the absence and captivity of Francis the First. 4th. 
Catherine de Medicis, during the reigns of Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third. 
5th. Maria de Medicis, during the minority of Louis the Thirteenth. 6th. Ann of 
Austria, during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth. The French refused their 
crown to princesses of their royal line, and forbade the succession to pass through 
female descent, lest France should either become a province ruled over by another 
nation, or a prince should claim the throne who was a foreigner, and spoke their 
lang^ge imperfectly or not at all. 
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hosbancL Some historians affirm that Charles the Fourth refused to 
countenance Isabella after she had fled from England, others assert that 
her brother assisted her with arms and gold to dethrone the unfortunate 
Edward, and transfer the crown to her son. The faithless Isabella met 
with the retribution she deserved in being confined, upon the accession of 
Edward the Third, in the castle of Risings, where she ended her days. 
Charles the Fourth, in whose ignoble career there is little to record, died 
a year after the accession of his nephew Edward the Third to the English 
throne. 
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HOUSE OF VALOIS. 



Origin of tl^i Ikonst of FaloCi m Botimigns of /Vxntr. 

Louis tho Tenth, Charles tho Fourth, and Philip the Fifth (all sons of Philip the 
Fair), dying without male heirs, Philip de Valois, son of Charles do Valois (second 
son of Philip the Third, and cousin to Louis the Tenth and his brothers) was the 
next heir to the French throne.* 



Jbotimigtii of /Vantf of tfit ftouar of FaloCi. 

lifgnn to lUign 

PHILIP VI., eon of Charles de Valoia ... 1888 

JOHN, Bon of Philip VI. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i860 

CHARLES v., son of John ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1354 

CHARLES VI., son of Charles V. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1380 

HENRY VI., grandson of Charles VI., proclaimed King of France and England 142:1 

The DUKE of BEdVoRD, Regent - 

CHARLES VII., son of Charles VI. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1487 

LOUIS XI., son of Charles VII. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1461 

CHARLES VIII., son of Louis XI 148S 

uvUXB JLlE.y •.. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14Wi 

PRANC/IS !.(* ... ... ... ••• ••• ... ... ... lolo 

HENRY li., son of Francis I. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1647 

FRANCIS II., son of Henry II. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1669 

CHARLES IX., son of Henry II. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1600 

HENRY m., son of Henry II. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1674 



* The opposition to the claim of Philip de Valois to the throne of Franco was made in 1328, 
by Edward the Third of England, in the right of his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair. 
Edward contended that, alUiough according to the Salique law a woman could not inherit the 
throne of France, she might yet tnmsmit the right to her son. 

t Chailes the Eighth leaving no male heirs, the sovereignty of France devolved upon Louis, 
Dnke of Orleans, cousin in the second degree to Louis the Eleventh, and descended from Louis 
Ihike of Orieans, the second son of Charles the Fifth. 

X Francis the First was the cousin of Louis the Twelfth, descended Arom John, second son of 
Loais Duke of Orleaoa, second son of Charles the Fifth. 
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PHILIP THE SIXTH 

REIGNED TWENTT-TWO TEARS. 



1828. 

PHIUP VI. 

DK TALOIft. 



1 (k 
And a plague now broke out which no art oonld restrain. J 



Y9ar9 I' Now Philip of Valois lays claim to the throne, 1 Cotem^wnrg 

ROWABDin. 



fh/*9r^riat. j ^^ Cressy by Edward of England overthrown ; 

I 'Tis said forty thousand of Frenchmen were slain, 



Philif the Sixth was the cousin of the late king and his brothers, and 
grandson to Philip the Third. The claim of Edward the Third of England 
to the throne of France (in right of his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip 
the Fourth), was treated with contempt by Philip the Sixth, and great 
was the surprise of the French monarch when he heard of the occupation 
of Caen by Edward and his army, and that the English king had assumed 
the title of King of France. Calling together his allies, Philip assembled 
a force so superior to Edward as to afford almost a certainty of the re- 
pulsion of the intruder. The advance of the English army into Picardy 
determined Philip to attempt to annihilate their force by destroying all 
the bridges across the Somme. King Edward was told that tiie only 
path, the little ford of Blanche Tache, below Abbeville, passable twice 
in twenty-four hours, was thoroughly guarded by a Norman Knight, Sir 
Gondemar de Faye. The English King ofifered the reward of a hundred 
marks* to any one who would show him this spot. Soon a prisoner (who 
had deserted from the French camp), forgetting danger in the hope of 
reward, offered to perform this service. Until the hour of midnight, 
King Edward and his brave followers patiently waited until the return 
of the tide, when the intrepid monarch, exclaiming ** All who love me 
follow mo,'' plunged into the water, and reached the opposite bank amid 
the vigorous onset of a company of Genoese cross-bowmen, which attack 
was returned with such spirit and intrepidity by the English archers^ that 
Sir Gondemar de Faye and his men at arms were obliged to seek safety 
in flight. The surprise and mortification of Philip, when he heard of the 
English crossing the ford of Blanche Tache, and the defeat of Sir Gonde- 
mar de Faye, exceeded all bounds. Edward having continued his march 
into the country unmolested, fixed his quarters at Cressy, five miles from 
Abbeville, to which place Philip advanced with rapidity, and, although 
his soldiers were tired with a long march, gave orders to commence the 
battle. Fifty-one thousand men was the force of Edward, and sixty- 
eight thousand that of Philip, yet about the hour of vespers the French 
were routed in every part of the field, and Philip, who had exhibited 
much courage, compelled to retire with a scanty force. Eleven sovereign 
princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand soldiers, lay amid 
the wreck of the French force upon the plains of Cressy. The poor old 

* A thousand pounds in the present day — a mark was 13s. 4d. 
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blind King of Bohemia, who had been determined to join the attack 
against the enemy, and had the bridle of his horse fastened to that of 
a French nobleman, was amongst the slain. The Black Prince, the 
valiant son of King Edward, adopted the device of the Bohemian King 
upon his shield, " Ich dien'' — I serve — ^which has been the motto of the 
Prince of Wales ever since. The disastrous result of tjie battle of 
Cressy has been accounted for in various ways by eminent French histo- 
rians. One avers that the shower of rain which fell when the struggle 
was at the fiercest, turned the fortunes of the day. The Genoese cross- 
bowmen, who formed a considerable portion of the French force, having 
the strings of their bows so relaxed and injured by the rain, that they 
turned and fled, whilst the French, furious at their cowardice, trampled 
upon them in the confusion. The state of the ground from this unfortunate 
shower was such that when the horses, encumbered by the weight of 
riders in heavy armour, sank on the earth, they were unable to rise again. 
Froissart gives a different reason for the repulse of the French. He 
attributes it to the impetuosity of King Philip, who would not allow his 
weary soldiers to wait until evening for the commencment of the attack.* 
" Quand le roi Philippe vint j usque sur la place ou les Anglais etaient 
deja arr^tes et ordonnes, et il les vit, le sang lui mua, car il les haissait," 
The defeat of Cressy was followed by the loss of Calais, which submitted 
to Edward the Third, after a siege of eleven months, the inhabitants 
being reduced by famine to the utmost extremity. King Edward turned 
the inhabitants out of the town, and peopled it with his own subjects. 
The loss of Calais, in 1347, was a great blow to Philip the Sixth. He 
survived this event but three years, being, in 1350, seized with a violent 
illness which terminated his life in his fifty- seventh year. The great 
plague, called " the black death," which commenced in China in 1346, by 
degrees spread over the world, and depopulated Egypt and Greece 
before it made its appearance in 1348 in France, England, and other 
countries of Europe. Petrarch and Boccacio allude to the horrors of this 
period, when the dead cart went its daily rounds, and vain was the 
attempt to escape from the poisoned atmosphere. 

* *> When King Philip beheld the English drawn up in order of hattle, his blood 
bailed with indignation, for he hated them." 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Several new colleges were at this period added to the University of Paris. In 
this reign the dauphin of Vienna being inconsolable for the loss of his only childf 
retired toia monastery and sold his territories to Philip the Sixth, upon condition that 
the eldest sons of the Kings of France should in future bear the title of Dauphin. 
Philip the Sixth purchased the provinces of Roussillan and Cerdagne, with the town 
of Montpellier, from the King of Arragon. The provinces of Maine and Anjou were 
the inheritance of Philip from his rnotner, who was a daughter of Charles the Lame, 
King of Naples. The dominions of the crown of France acquired by these means 
an extension, which, in some measure, compensated for the losses in the wars with 
England. 
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JOHN. 



(SURNAMED LE BONJ 

REIONED FOUBTEEH TBAB8. 



9,fUT Christ. 

1350. 

JOHN. 



A good King was John, though no laniels obtained. 

For at Poictiers the English a Tictory gain'd ; i ^ Emghmi. 

By the Black Prince, the French King a captive was made, 

And by Edward the Third was to England convey'd. 



: 



KDWABOni. 



John was the son of Philip the Sixth. Notwithstanding the trace which 
had been made by Philip of Yalois with the English, at the ccmdusion of 
his reign, France was far from being in a state of tranquility at the 
accession of John. Not only did there still subsist a sort of war£Eue 
between the soldiers of the rival nations, but the court was the scene of 
dissension, and distracted by rival factions. At the head of the faction 
who set the authority of the monarch of France at defiance, was his 
kinsman the King of Navarre, who had attained the unenviable surname 
of Charles Le Mauvais, or the Bad, and who entered into an alliance with 
England. The imprisonment of the King of Navarre in the Louvre, was 
considered by the English an infringement of the truce of Edward the 
Third and Philip the Sixth; and the Black Prince, who had been invested 
with the Duchy of Guienne, invading John's territories, the rival nations 
once more determined to decide their disputes upon the battle field. 
Upon the part of England, however, this measure was not decided until 
the Black Prince found all attempts at negociation with John, who 
inherited much of his father's impetuosity and wilfulness, to be Unavuling. 
Resolved to defend himself to the last moment, the Black Prince encamped 
himself in the most advantageous position he could find, awaiting the 
approach of John from the North, who encountered the English* army 
with the formidable force of sixty thousand men. The result was the 
fatal battle of Poictiers, in which eleven thousand Frenchmen were slain. 
The registers of only two churches in Poictiers furnished the names of one 
hundred and twenty-six nobles, and forty esquires who were buried 
beneath the pavement. The Black Prince sent home as trophies John's 
armour and military weapons, and in the following year, 1356, the French 
King was removed from Bourdeaux to England, where his reception and 
noble and generous treatment by Edward the Third and his 'son form one 
of the brightest portions of English history. During the absence of John 
Paris was in a state of tumult. The King of Navarre having escaped 
from prison, and laying claim to the crown, was joined by Marcel, the 
provost of Paris, in plots against the Dauphin Charles. After the peace 
of Bretigny, 1362, when the sum of six thousand crowns for John's 
ransom was raised, he returned to France, and intended to engage 
in a crusade, had not a scruple of honour frustrated this enterprise. One 
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of the sons of John, who had been left in England as hostage for his 
father's ransom, failed to fulfil his promise, and the French King returned 
to England to ofifer apologies for his son's un worthiness. In the spring 
of 1364 John died in the Savoy palace, London, to the great grief of the 
English monarch and his queen. King John was generous and liberal, 
and had many of the fine qualities which entitled him to the surname of 
Le Bon, although his reign was marked by such disasters. He was twice 
married; first, to Bona of Bohemia, daughter of the third king, who was 
killed at Cressy; secondly, to Jane of Boulogne, widow of the Duke of 
Burgundy. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

John founded the Royal Library at Paris, which coiisisted at first of only ten 
volumes. It has now 500,000. The University of Paris was at this time filled witli 
jitudents of all nations. The illustrious Petrarch visited France twice during this 
reign. The city of Paris, built upon an island, had now extended to both banks of 
the river, and was obtaining that preponderance over the rest of the kingdom which 
it has so long retained. 

BevoU of the Jacguerie. — The insurrection of the peasantry in France during the 
reign of John, was called the rising of the Jacquerie, from tne term "Jacques Bon 
Homme," given to the peasantry of France as John Bull is to that of England. 
Feudal tyranny had at this period reached its height. The nobles, when raising sums 
of money by exorbitant taxation, used to exclaim contemptuously, " Jacques Bon 
Homme must pay for all." The peasants were whipped, imprisoned, their goods 
seized, and houses burned, if they refused to comply with the extravagant demands 
of the lord upon whose territory they were obliged to reside. France presented a 
Mghtful j^icture of calamity and misrule during the latter part of the reign of John. 
The merciless pillaging of the troops of Kin^ Edward the Third after the battle of 
Poictiers, the ravages of the free companies of soldiers of various nations who infested 
France, stuns the oppressed peasantry to madness. Arming themselves with imple- 
ments of husbandry, and sucn rude weapons as they could collect, they attacked the 
nobility in every part of the kingdom, and it was not until a great part of the country 
had been laid waste, many castles burnt down, and their owners massacred, that the 
miserable cultivators of tne soil were subdued by the exertions of the Count de Floix 
and the Lord of Buche. This war against "caste," may be considered as the first 
outbreak of the storm of the Revolution, which, in 1792, overawed all spirits, and 
brought to light all that is darkest in human nature. 
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CHAELES THE FIFTH. 

(SURNAMED LE SAGE.) 

BEIONED SIXTEEN TEARS. 



Years 



Charles the Fifth, John's successor, hadof brave men a host, 



<f/ler Christ. * Regam'd many lands which his £ftther had lost ; 



1364. 

CUABLB8 V. 



Great Bertrand Da Geusclin, the French army led, 
The English were humbled, the Black Prince was dead. 



Ootmt^lHtraries 

m Smglami. 

>• 

SOWABD III. 
BICHABD II. 



Charles the Fifth, sumamed Le Sage, the son of John, was one of the 
best of the French Kings. Unlike his predecessors, rushing headlong 
into battle, it was the policy of Charles to restram the ardour of his 
troops until the strength of his enemy had been wasted by long marches, 
and famine and disease had proved agents of destruction as powerful as 
th^ sword. Edward the Third of England remarked, that although 
Charles the Fifth appeared so little in arms, no other monarch had occa- 
sioned him so much trouble. The miseries of the English army in France, 
when pursued by Du Geusclin and other brave generals of Charles, afford 
a great contrast to the aspect of affairs in the preceding reign, when the 
victorious soldiers of England ravaged the country, and their commanders, 
as the historian Froissart relates, took possession of castles and treasure 
with all the audacity of a conquering people. In the year 1367, the war 
in Spain, (occasioned by the contentions of Henry of Trastamare and 
Pedro the Cruel, for the crown of Castile,) occupied the armies of France 
and England. The claims of Henry of Trastamare were supported by 
Charles the Wise, whilst Pedro applied for aid to England, who sent 
a force into Spain under the command of the Black Prince, the valiant 
son of King Edward the Third, who was in this campaign opposed to Du 
Geusclin, the renowned Constable of France. Both Pedro and Henry 
were for a short season in possession of the throne of Castile, but Henry 
ultimately triumphed, A.D. 1369. It has been asserted that the ungrateful 
Pedro administered a slow poison to his champion the Black Prince, 
during the war in Spain. It is certain from this period that the health of 
the English hero began to decline, and the irritability of disease becoming 
manifest in his temper, his Gtiscon subjects were dissatisfied with his 
government. A tax having been levied in Guienne, to recruit the 
exhausted finances of the Black Prince, the barons murmured, and 
appealed to the King of France, who, according to feudal precedent, 
summoned the Black Prince as his vassal to Paris, to answer for his 
conduct. The prince haughtily replied, when he appeared it would be 
at the head of sixty thousand men. Death prevented the fulfilment of this 
threat, and the demise of Edward the Third, in 1377, followed that of his 
inestimable son. During the feeble reign of Richard the Second, the 
English lost every thing they possessed in France, except Calais, Bayonne, 
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Bourdeaux, and Cherbourg. During these contentions abroad, the 
prudence and ability of Charles the Wise restored the country to a pros- 
perous condition. He erected many stately buildings, and replenished 
the royal treasury, which had been exhausted during the unfortunate 
reign of his father. He was a great encourager of learning, and added 
nine hundred volumes to the royal library founded by John. The 
extraordinary command of temper possessed by this King, his love of 
justice, and the refinement of his mind have been eulogized by his 
cotemporaries, and called forth the enthusiastic commendation of the 
illustrious Petrarch. The French used to boast that in Charles the Fifth 
and the Constable Du Geusclin they had the wisest king and the bravest 
general in Europe. 



The accomplished biographer of the Queens of England, Miss Strickland, has 
given us so admirable a portrait of the famed knight of Bretagne, Sir Bertrand Du 
Geusclin, that we cannot forbear placing it before our readers. " That renowned 
champion, Sir Bertrand Du Geusclin, was one of the prisoners of Poictiers. One 
day, when Queen Philippa was entertaining at her court a number of the noble 
French prisoners, the Prince of Wales proposed that Du Geusclin should name his 
own ransom, according to the etiquette of the times, adding that whatever sum he 
mentioned, be it small or great, should set him free. The valiant Breton valued 
himself at one hundred thousand crowns. The Prjnoe of Wales started at the 
immense sum, and asked Sir Bertrand *how he could ever expect to raise such an 
enormous ransom.' * I know,' replied the hero, * a hundred knights in my native 
Bretagne, who would mortgage their last acre, rather than Du Geusclin should either 
kmgmsh in captivity, or be rated below his value. Yea, and there is not a woman in 
France now toiling at her distaff, but would cheerfully devote a year's earnings to set 
me free, for well have I deserved of their sex. And if all the fair spinners in France 
employ their hands to redeem me, think you. Prince, I shall bide much longer with 
you ? ' Queen Philippa, who had listened with great attention to the discussion 
between her son and his prisoner, now spoke. * I name,' she said, * fifty thousand 
crowns, my son, as my contribution, towards your gallant prisoner's ransom ; for, 
though an enemy to my husband, a knight who is famed for the courteous protection 
he has afforded to my sex deserves the assistance of every woman.' Du Geusclin 
immediately threw nimself at the feet of the generous queen, saying, *Ah, lady! 
being the ugliest knight in France, I never reckoned upon any goodness from your 
sex, excepting from those whom I had aided or protected by my sword, but your 
bounty will make me think less despicably of myself.' " 

St. Pelaye, in his History of Chivalry, and several French historians, form the 
authority for this beautiful anecdote, which is the subject of a spirited Breton ballad 
romance. 

Du G«Tisctin was killed during the wars in Gascony. Charles the Fifth was 
deeply grieved at his death, and raised a magnificent monument to his memory, in 
the abbey of St. Denis, near which he placed a Tamp, which was kept burning for many 
Centuries. It was at the siege of a castle in Languedoc, that the brave Du Geusclin 
received his death wound. His dying words to his soldiers were, never to forget 
what he had so often told them, that in whatever country they should have to carry 
wi war, never to consider the *' clergy, women, children, or the poor as their enemies.'^ 
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CHARLES THE SIXTH. 

(SURNAMED LE BIEN AIME.) 

MUONED FORTY -TWO TEABS. 



Year* 
^fter CkrUt. 

1880. 

CUABLBB TI. 



Imbecile or insane was Charles the Fifth's son. 
At Agincoart, England gpreat triumph hath won ; 
Soon after the battle King Charles the Sixth died, 
To Fifth Henry of England his daughter allied. 



1 



CMemporariet 

htSmgtand. 

ftlCBABD II. 

HBMBT IT. 

HKMBY V. 



Charles the Sixth was only thirteen years of age at the death of his 
father. During this reign France was distracted by the contentions of 
the princes of the blood of the Dukes of AnjoUi Bern, and Burgundy, 
who each thought themselves entitled, during the minority of the King, 
to a share in the government. The Duke of Anjou soon quitted France, 
to assert his claim to the throne of Naples ; and the Duke of Burgundy, 
being at the head of affairs, induced the young king to assist him in 
quelling an insurrection amongst his Flemish subjects, who were defeated 
by the French troops at Rosbecque, 1382. Soon after this battle, the 
young king took upon himself the cares of state, and, having revoked 
several oppressive taxes, obtained from his subjects the surname of Lc 
Bien Aime. This flattering promise, however, did not last long. In 
August 1391, the King, marching into Bretagne during the intense heat 
of the season, was thrown into a sudden panic by a figure fantastically 
dressed, who, emerging from a wood, exclaimed with menacing gesture, 
" Oh I King, you are betrayed." The figure then disappeared. A few 
hours afterwards, the King (upon whose mind this incident had made a 
deep impression) was startled by a noise amongst his attendants. Con- 
necting these sounds with the warning he had received, the bewildered 
monarch drew his sword, and, wounding several persons in his furious 
pursmt, was carried home in a state of insensibility. This access of 
delirium was followed by confirmed mental disease, aggravated by the 
contests of the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, the former of whom was 
found assassinated in the streets of Paris, as it was supposed, by the 
emissaries of his uncle the Duke of Burgundy. From these contentions 
the French were aroused by the sudden entrance of King Henry 
the Fifth and his army into France. Occupied with their jealous 
animosity, the French princes were totally unprepared to encounter so 
powerful an enemy, and the English King marched unopposed to Harfleur, 
to which he laid successful siege, August 1415. In October of the same 
year, the French forces at Agincourt experienced a still more disastrous 
defeat than even at Cressy, or Poictiers. King Henry, returning to 
England after such brilliant victories, the contests between the Orleanists 
and Burgundians were renewed, and every species of outrage was com- 
mitted. In this the Orlean party, or Armagnacs (as they were now 
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called, from a marriage of one of the Orleans with a daughter of the 
Count of Armagnec), were routed by the Burgundians, which event was 
followed by the breaking open of the prisons of Paris, and the slaughter 
of three thousand five hundred persons in three days. The Dauphin of 
France was now the head of the Orleans party, and proposed to have a 
conference at the bridge of Montereau with John the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy. It was upon this occasion that the Duke of Burgundy, 
while bending his knee to the heir of the throne of France, was 
treacherously murdered by one of the Dauphin's followers. Some writers 
assert that this assassin was a servant of the late Duke of Orleans, who 
had determined to avenge his master's death. The tragedy of the 
bridge of Montereau was, however, the cause of the son of the murdered 
Duke Philip of Burgundy ofifering to assist Henry the Fifth of England 
in his attempts to gain the crown of France, and exclude the Dauphin 
from the succession. Henry the Fifth had married at Troyes, June 3rd, 
1420, the princess Catherine, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, who was 
prevailed upon to name, at his death, Henry the Fifth heir to the crown of 
France. The English King was not destined to reap the fruits of his valiant 
conquests. He died in August, 1422, just two months before the death 
of the unhappy Charles, who had reigned forty-two years, nearly thirty 
of which he passed in a state of insanity. The i^ant son of Henry the 
Fifth, and Catherine, was, according to the treaty after the battle of 
Agincourt, named heir of both kingdoms. Charles the Sixth married 
Isabella of Bavaria, a princess who not only brought great misery to her 
husband, but to the whole kingdom. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Manufactures, — The linen woven at Rennes in Brittany was considered superior 
to that of Holland, and was imported into England in large quantities, as we may 
read in the household books of Edward the Fourth and some of the Tudor sovereigns. 
The glass manufacture of Paris was much celebrated. Germany and France acqmred 
the art of making glass from Italy. Nuremburg and Paris had glass houses some 
centuries before any establishments of the kind in England. The jnue de la Verrerii^ 
was the name given to that quarter of the French capital, where the glass makers 
exercised their craft. 

Cards invented to divert the melancholy of Charles the Sixth. The first 
theatrical representation in Paris, in 1385, was in honour of the marriage of Charles the 
Sixth and Isabella of Bavaria. These ^amas, like those introduced in England in 
1370, were performed by Monks, and represented scriptural scenes and events. In 
England, travelling shows were the only theatrical representations until the time of 
Edward the Third. 

Since the reign of Louis Hutin, who was the last monarch who resided at the 
palace, now known by the name of *' Z« Palais de Justice,''^ the palace of Louvre 
had been the residence of the French Kings. Charles the Sixth, however, during 
the greater part of his reign, when suffering from his unhappy malady, retired to 
St. Pol, a palace upon the banks of the Seine. Louis, the elaest son of Charles the 
Sixth, is said to have died of grief after the battle of Agincourt. This was tliu 
Louis Dauphin of France, alluded to by Shakespere,* who sent the tennis balls in 
mockery to Henry the Fifth, previous to the battle of Agincourt, which anecdote is 
confirmed by the chroniclers of the era. 

* King Henry the Fifth. Act I. Scene 2 
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HENRY THE SIXTH. 

(King of France and England, in whose name the DUKE OF BEDFORD 

governed as regent nntil 1429.) 



According to a treaty made between Charles the Sixth and Henry the FlfUi 
of Engbmd, after the peace of Troyes, 1420, the kingdoms of France and England, 
alter the death of the two monarchs in 1422, were claimed for Henry the Sixth, (the 
infant son of Henry the Fifth, and Catherine daughter of Charles the Sixth,] to the 
exclusion of the legitimate heir to the French throne, Charles the Dauphin, son of 
Charles the Sixth and Queen Isabella of Bayaria, bom in 1402. 



Tear* 



aner'ckriau \ ^ France English Henry was monarch proclaim'd, 

1422. I Which greatly the ire of the Dauphin inflam'd ; 
or BxoLAiii). I '^o defend Charles's son are the nobles inspired. 
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» ??^ »L I For the Biaid of Orleans all with courage hath fired. 
Bedford,Rgt. ^ ^^ 
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The year 1422 is ever memorable as the period when the exercise of 
sovereign authority in France and England was under one head. The 
decisions of the Duke of Bedford, who governed France as Regent in 
the name and during the minority of Henry the Sixth, were confirmed 
by the Council of State. The Dauphin Charles asserted the right of 
inheritance against the success of the sword, but his adherents were few, 
and it appeared impossible to weaken the power of the English, who 
occupied all the strongholds of the kingdom. In Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, the victorious generals of Henry the Sixth found a most 
important ally, and Orleans was almost the only city which Charles 
possessed. Both the Dauphin and the few nobles who remained faithful 
to him, were prepared to see the city fall into the hands of the English, 
and Charles, infected with the gloom and despondency of the French 
court, secluded himself at Chinon. The dispirited French Prince was 
suddenly aroused from his lethargy by the appearance of an unwonted 
champion, in a young maiden from Domremy, so celebrated in history 
as Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. Joan, who has been represented 
at this period as but seventeen years of age,* and whose days had hitherto 
passed in the peaceful employments of agriculture, believed herself 
divinely commissioned to rescue France from the hands of the English, 
and to attend Charles to his coronation at Rheims. When the Maid 
gave out that several saints of her church had appeared to her, and told 

* The historian Hume is of opinion that Joan was seven and twenty, instead 
of seventeen, at the siege of Orleans. The ease with which she wielded the battle- 
axe, and supported the weight of the heavy armour she wore, contribute, with her 
adniiiable self-possession during the siege, to g^ve probability to this supposition. 
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her the great mission upon which she was to proceed, the common 
people eagerly listened to her, and so clearly and vehemently did she 
repeat her story, that the most eminent leaders of the French camp 
became infected with her enthusiasm, and consented to present her to 
the King. A suit of armour, a sword from the church of St. Catherine 
de Firebois, and a standard upon which was emblazoned a figure of the 
Saviour upon his judgment seat, with the words "Jesus Maria," em- 
broidered thereon, were given by Charles to the maid. With La Hire 
and some of the generals of Charles at the head of a force of seven 
hundred men, and with a battle-axe suspended from her neck, Joan 
marched to the siege of Orleans, 1429. Such was the superstition of 
the age, that upon the appearance of the Maid with her consecrated 
banner, the English troops, as if inferring a divine vengeance himg over 
them, fled panic stricken from the ranks, whilst the French, encouraged 
by the prowess and confidence of Joan, returned again and again to the 
charge, obeying the commands of their new champion with reverential 
awe. The Duke of Bedford, enraged at the unexpected repulse of his 
troops, declared in his letters to the English council, that his soldiers 
had been overcome by a sorceress in the shape of a woman. After the 
English had been forced to i*etreat from Orleans, Joan, accomplishing 
the second part of her mission, marched with Charles to his coronation 
at Rheims. Her next scene of action was Compeigne, where she was ill 
supported by the French troops, and through some unaccountable 
treachery was taken prisoner, and given up to the Duke of Burgundy. 
The Inquisition demanded her from the duke, and having been tried by 
this tribunal, Joan 's^sls condemned as a sorceress and a heretic, and 
sentenced to be burnt alive, which cruel and unjust sentence was put into 
execution at Rouen, May 30th, 1451. In 1435 the Duke of Burgundy 
withdrew his alliance from the English, and entered into negotiation 
with Charles, which unexpected desertion is said to have caused the 
death of the Duke of Bedford. From this period, the affairs of the 
English in France rapidly declined, and never were retrieved after 
the triumphant entry of Charles the Seventh into Paris, November 
4th, 1437. 
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CHxiRLES THE SEVENTH. 

(SURNIMED LE MCTORIEUX.) 

KBIONBD THIBTT^TWO TEARS, COnVTlKO FBOM EOS EMTBT DTTO PARIS AS KINO, IH 1437. 



Tears { Tiiamphant the French force when led by the Maid, 
nfUr Christ. I With Bword and with armour for battle array*d, 

1487. i Unto Rheims she led forth the French Prince to be crowned, 
CHABLB8 vii. j^ King Charlcs the Seventh was a monarch renown'd. 



Ootemporarjf 
^ M Knffkmd. 
BKmT VI. 



After a banishment of seventeen years, Charles the Seventh was restored 
to the dominions of his ancestors, and made a public entry into his 
capita], November 4th, 1437. The truce made between the English and 
the French, in 1440, was broken in 1448, when Talbot, the last of the 
brave generals of Henry the Sixth, made an expiring but unsuccessful 
effort to revive the power of the English in France. Earl Talbot and 
his son were slain in 1453, at Chatillon, after which defeat, the city of 
Calais alone remained of all the boasted conquests of the English in France. 
Relieved from the fears of a foreign foe, Charles had leisure to attend to the 
affairs of his kingdom. The nobles, who had been harassed and disunited 
during the late hostilities, rallied around the throne, and aided the 
sovereign in the regulations which he made for the welfare of his people. 
Great improvements took place in the military service. Charles the 
Seventh established the companies of Ordnance, forming a body of 9,000 
cavalry, which were the foundation of the French regular army, and 
finding there was a great want of infantry in France, ordered that each 
village should furnish a foot archer. By keeping away the invaders who 
had so long occupied and ravaged the country, Charles the Seventh 
conferred a substantial benefit upon his people, and obtained the surname 
of Le Victorieux. The king had, however, an increasing source of 
anxiety in the undutiful and disobedient conduct of his son the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis the Eleventh. Establishing himself in Dauphine, Louis 
loaded the people with oppressive taxes, and defied the authority of his 
father. Escaping firom the just indignation of Charles, who had ordered 
him to be placed under arrest, Louis took refuge with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose kindness he repaid by sowing dissensions between him and 
his son, the Count de Charalols, of whom you will hear in the succeeding 
reign. Reports were circulated that the unnatural heir to the throne had 
bribed the servants of his father to mingle poison with his food. Labouring 
under this dreadful suspicion, the unhappy King of France refused all 
nourishment, and his career, to the great regret of his subjects, terminated 
July 22nd, 1461, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Mamifactures, — "The manufactnro of pfjtteiy was introduced into Europe at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. Luca della Robbia was the first of European 
potters, and imitator of the arts of- the Moors. After the death of Robbia, Italian 
pottery was perfected under the Dukes of Urbino, and RafiBieUe and his schdars 
painted designs for plates and vessels, hence the designation RaffisieUe ware.'* — 
marryatt. 

Bemarkahle Events, ^The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453. The 
Councils of Constance in 1414 and the two subsequent years, for tiie exposition of 
heresy. John Huss and Jerome of Prague' were condemned to be burnt at these 
Councils. Huss suffered in 1415, and Jerome of Prague in 1416. 

Charles the Seventh married Mar^ of Anjou, daughter of Louis the Second, 
titular King of Naples, from which marriage Charles the Eighth, gprandson of Charles 
the Seventh, aspired to the title and dominions of King of Italy. 

Literaiv/re, — The chronicles of Froissart, which extend to the year 1400, were 
continued by Monstrelet, a native of Picardy. 



LOUIS THE ELEVENTH 

BEiamSD TWEHTY-TWO YEARS. 



TeaT» 

Hfter CkrisU 

1461. 

LOUIS ZI. 



Eleventh Louis, King Charles's successor became; 1 Ootemporary 

Oppressive and cruel, abhorr'd was his name ; I • ^ land 

Many wars by this monarch's ambition induced, | 

Which 'gainst France in Austria great hatred produc'd. J 



EDWABD IV. 



The character of Louis the Eleventh bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Richard the Third of England. Both kings had a certain sort of ability 
as rulers, both were cruel, vindictive, unscrupulous, and totally deficient in 
natural affection. King Richard the Third plotted the death of his nephews, 
and Louis the Eleventh has not only never been cleared from the charge of 
attempting to poison his father, Charles the Seventh, but was suspected 
of having connived at the death of his brother, the Due de Berri, in 1741, 
from eating a poisoned peach. Like Richard the Third, Louis was of mature 
age when he came to the throne of France, being in his thirty-ninth year. 
One of his first acts proved him incapable of either gratitude or friendship. 
This was his treacherous conduct to the Count de Charalois, the son of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, who protected Louis under his 
father's displeasuie, and for whom he had professed the greatest attach- 
ment. In 1467, Philip, Duke of Burgundy died, and his son, Duke 
Charles, succeeded to his vast wealth and territories. By the marriage of 
an ancestor of Duke Charles with a daughter of the Count of Flanders, 
the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy not only consisted of Burgoyne 
in Burgundy and of Franche Comte within the boundaries of modem 
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France, but of nearly the whole Netherlands, now comprised within the 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. Louis, jealous of the power and 
influence of Duke Charles, fomented disturbances amongst his Flemish 
subjects, but, falling into the power of the indignant Duke, was imprisoned 
at Peronne, and only released upon certain conditions, which the crafty 
monarch never intended to fulfil. After makmg a truce for nine yeard 
with Louis, Charles the Bold turned hil) arms against the Swiss, and was 
killed at the Battle of Nancy, 1477. Previous to this period, in 1475, 
King Edward the Fourth of £ng1and brought a large army into France 
to make war upon Louis, who had espoused the cause of his cousin, 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry the Sixth, and had promised to 
assist the Earl of Warwick with a fleet to restore King Henry to the 
throne. With his usual art, Louis attempted to avert the calamity of an 
English invasion, and having great skill in finding out the temper and 
disposition of those with whom he came into contact, he soon discovered 
the indolent nature of Edward, and by skilful negociation and bribery 
of both the English king -and his ministers, prevailed upon Edward to 
return to England. A treaty of peace between the two monarchs was 
signed at Pequigni, where, though Louis called Edward his good brother 
of England, he distrusted him so much as to have a grated barrier placed 
between them upon the bridge where they met. One of the chief articles 
of this treaty was the marriage of the daughter of Edward to the son of 
Louis the Eleventh, the Dauphin of France. How Louis kept this treaty may 
be inferred from a treaty of alliance he afterwards entered into for his son 
with Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold, who had succeeded 
to her father's wealth and territories. Determined to obtain possession of 
the territories, and to get' the young Duchess into his power, Louis shewed 
the letter in which she offered to give up herself and her dominions to France 
to the Flemish deputies at Paris, which roused their indignation, as this act 
had been done wi^out their consent. This humiliating exposure threw the 
young Duchess into deep affliction ; she determined to renounce all con- 
nexion with the treacherous Louis. She was soon afterwards married to the 
Archduke Maximilian, son of the Emperor of Austria, which alliance led 
to many wars between France and Austria. Thus the ambition of Louis 
defeated itself, and was the cause of much misery to France. It is almost 
impossible to relate the many cruel and barbarous acts of Louis the 
Eleventh. Mezerai, the historian, says he caused the death of more than 
four thousand persons by torture, and confined the Cardinal de Balue for 
twelve years, in an iron cage so small that he could not stand upright. 
During the latter part of his reign, Louis the Eleventh lived secluded in 
the castle of Plessis Les Tours, which was strictly guarded with iron gates 
and watch houses, and had spikes of iron planted in the walls, upon which 
De Comines remarked that the king had made for himself an iron cage, 
only a little larger than that in which he immured his victims. Louis 
the Eleventh died in August, 1483, aged sixty-one years. He was 
twice married : first to Margaret of Scotland ; second, to Charlotte of 
Savoy, sister to the Lady Bona, of Savoy, whose alliance had been sought 
by the Earl of Warwick for Edward the Fourth. 
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IMFKOVEMF.XTS IN THIS KEKiN. 

The prorinccB of Artnin, Picnnly. ^[llil1(■, Anj'iQ, Ibmlnj^c, Bar and Pnircncc. 
Qnienne, were added bi tlic mynl t(;rritiirii'i>. I'arliaiiitiitx CHtnMiiilicil >t I'ijnn aiiil 
Bmudcanx. Fnats and couritni wi-nt tHtaLltRlu'd in difTcrunt partfl <>r Franou fur t)in 
MnTcjance of lettcni. I'rinlinf; s',i>i intmiliiceil into Fniiici: in tliii rtnpi. Jlany 
kuned GreekB, after thu btkhig iif CniHtiintinnpli:, tettlvd in Francv nt this i-ni. 

Emineat Mtti. — Philip I)<3 C'lmimi-H, tlic great liiKtnr'ian rif the midillo agvH. 
Charlea the Itold, Duku of Burgundv. Rognier uf Aiijou, father of ilorgan;!. queen 
of Henry the Sixth. 

The French monarchy, n-liich h^ been increasing in power and dominion ainc« 
the days of Philip Aaguatns, buciimi; aboolutu in this reign. kIo»l of tliu grt/at fiefs 
which were held bv the robullioiia nobles in the reign of Iliilin the Kirwl anil Louis 
dw Sixth had, hj alliance and conqnei>t, gradually lapsed to the crunn, and become 
dw Inheritanea of the princes of the blood. 

Manujaiiura. — "Lonia the Ninth, Charles the Seventh, and I^inin the Klevontli, 
aadM-nmred to improve the commercial rcHonrcea of the nation. The culture of the 
imlberTy tree was introduced into France in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, and & 
nlk mauQ&ctory established at Touiu." — M'Cutloch. 

The mannfactnre of silk Ir said to have been introduced into Europe by Roger, 
King of Scilv, who propagated silk worms, and established a iiilk manufactory at 
"-• 1, A.D. 1381. 
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TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF BURGUNDY, 

Shewing how the govemments of Flanders, Spain, Naples, and Germany, became 
united under one nead, in the year 1519, under the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 



Philip De 



Comines, the great historian of the fifteenth and siosteenth centimes, fwho 
has given us so graphic a description of the life and habits ofLouia-the BJevemthJ dwells 
upon the importance of a mamage of the heiress of the Mouse of Burgmdy, and the 
influ&nce of swih marriage upon me affairs of Europe, 



THE ROYAL HOUSE OF BURGUNDY. 

1.— PHILIP THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy, (founder of the sovereign House of Burgundy,) 
fourth son of King John of France. This Duke Philip married Margaret, daughter of the 
Earl of Flanders, and heiress of Provence. Duke Philip was thus not only Lord of 
Burgundy and of Franche Gont6, within the boundaries of modem France, hut of nearly the 
whole Netherlands, now comprised within the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. Duke 
Philip died in 1404. 

2. — John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, son of Duke Philip. It was the emissaries of this 
Duke of Burgundy who assassinated the Duke of Orleans in the streets of Paris, Novem- 
ber 20th, 1407, in the reign of Charles the Sixth. John the Fearless was mnrdered in 1419, 
it is said by the connivance of the Dauphin of France. 

3. — Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. This was the Dnke of Burgfundy who joined the English 
forces during the wars of Henry the Sixth, but afterwards returned to his allegiance to the 
royal family of France. Duke Philip died in 1467. 

4. — Charles le T6m6ralre, or Charles the Bold, or the Rash, son of Philip the Good, the rival of 
Louis the Eleventh. Charles the Bold was killed at the battle of Nancy, 1477. 

5. — Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold. The Princess Mary married 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. The government of Burgundy and Holland now passes 
into the House of Austria. 

The Archduke Philip, son of Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian, married Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and after the death of Isabella, the Archduke Philip took 
possession of Castile. 

Charles the Fifth, son of the Archduke Philip and Joanna, succeeded his grandfather Maximilian 
in 1619, as Emperor of Germany and sovereign of Holland. Charles the Fifth was also 
King of Spain,* Mexico, and Peru, in right of his mother Joanna, The kingdom of 
Naples, having finally fallen into the hands of Ferdinand of Arragon, at the termination 
of the long struggle lietween the Arragonese dynasty and that of A^jou, Naples was also 
included in this inheritance. 

Such was the result of the marriage to which De Comines alludes, which gave such a 
preponderance of power to Austria and Spain, and which power France struggled to resist, in the 
reigns of four of her monarchs, Henry the Second, Francis the Second, Henry the Fourth, and 
Louis the Thirteenth, when the vigorous measures of Richelieu tended to the humiliation of 
Austria. At the abdi^tion of Charles the Fifth, in 1566, (after the death of his mother Joanna, 
whose existence had been long clouded by mental disease,) the crowns of Spain and Naples, and 
his dominions in Flanders were resigned by Charles to his son Philip, and the empire of 
Germany to his brother Ferdinand. Thus Philip the Second, the King of Spain, was, in the 
sixteenth century, possessed of territories in extent and wealth unequalled by any poten- 
tate of Europe. This was Philip the Second whose gold and influence upheld the Roman 
Catholic League in France, and who considered himself secure of the conquest of England, when 
he fitted out "The Invincible Armada." It was the Philip whose minister, the Dnke of Alva, 
was abhorred for his cruelties to the Protestants in the Low Countries, which roused the indig- 
nation of England, and so exasperated the Flemings, that after a disastrous war, they threw off 
their allegiance to Spain, and erected themselves into an independent State. At the head of the 
party who revolted against Spain, was the Prince William of Orange, the renowned ancestor of 
w illiam the Third, so that the marriage of Mary of Burgundy, by calling forth the energies of the 
warlike head of the house of Orange against her great-grandson, Philip of Spain, had its influence 
upon England, as strengthening the l^testant interest in Europe, and preparing for England a 
ruler who was the guardian of her civil and religious rights. 

* The Archduke Philip died in 1607. Ferdinand of Arragon governed Castile In the name of 
his grandson, Charles the Fifth, at this time only seven years old. 
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CHARLES THE EIGHTH 

(SURNAMED L'AFFABLE.) 

BEIONED FUTEEN TEAB8. 



Tear» f By Eighth Charles his father's ambition was shared, 1 CaUmp<yraru» 

iifUT Ohriat. I To Italy's fiair land he for conquest repaired; I m England, 

1483. 1 As heir of Anjou made a claim to Naples' throne, " bichabd ni. 

CHAKLS8 Yui i At first triumphant, but at length o'erthrown. hkvbt yii. 



Charles the Eighth was the son of Louis the Eleventh. Being but 
thirteen years of age at the death of his father, Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late king, was chosen Regent. She was energetic, ambitious, and 
had much of the diplomatic tadents of her father. Upon his marriage 
with Anne of Bretagne,* Charles took upon himself the cares of state, 
and, complying with the entreaties of Ludovico Sforza, commenced an 
expedition into Italy. The French monarch believed himself destined to 
revive the glories of Charlemagne, and in the acquisition of the throne 
of Naples, saw only the commencement of a triumphant career. The 
rapid and almost unopposed success of the French army, the pusillanimous 
flight of Alphonso, second king of Naples, whom the prognostics of 
astrologers and superstitious presages had terrified into an abandonment 
of his throne, appeared to confirm the brilliant expectations of Charles 
the Eighth. But soon the tide of success turned. The perfidious Sforza 
(who is said to have poisoned his nephew), entered into a confederacy 
with the Pope and the Venetians to drive Charles out of Italy, and force 
him to retreat into France. In the year 1496, Ferdinand, son of 
Alphonso, was reinstated in the throne of Naples, and nothing remained 
of the boasted conquests of the King of France. Upon his return to his 
dominions, a great reform took place in the character and administration 
of Charles. He appeared to have discovered the unsatisfactory result of 
a life devoted to pleasure ; he planbed financial reforms, the reduction 
of the court expenditure, and the abolition of ecclesiastical pluralities. 
It is to be lamented he was prevented accomplishing all his laudable 
resolutions. On Palm Sunday, 1498, he was seized with apoplexy, 
whilst conversing with his consort. He expired in the twenty- seventh 
year of his age and sixteenth of his reign. De Comines pronounces him 
" to have been the most courteous and gentle prince that ever existed." 

* By this alliance the important fief of Bretagne was united to the crown of France. 
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LOUIS THE TWELFTH 

(SUENAMED LE PERE PEUPLE.) 

REIONED SEVENTEEN YEAKS. 



Tears 

afUr Christ. 

1498. 

LOUIS xn. 



Much belovM was Twelfth Louis, of Orleans the son, j cotemporanes 

Who fair Mary Tudor of England hath won ; I in England. 

Like his sire in the South, Louis victory sought, T hunby vii. 

The great Duke of Milan into bondage he brought. J hknky viii. 



Louis the Twelfth, late Duke of Orleans, was the great grandson of 
Chatles the Fifth, and the nearest heir to the throne at the death of 
Charles the Eighth. As Duke of Orleans, Louis had been the object of 
jealousy and animosity to Louis the Eleventh and his successor, and 
was treated with coldness and distrust by the ministers of these sovereigns. 
All former oflfences were generously forgiven by the new monarch, who 
observed, " the King of France does not avenge the wrongs of the Duke 
of Orleans." Following the career of Charles the Eighth, Louis the 
Twelfth laid claim to dominion in Italy, and made an easy conquest of 
the duchy of Milan. In this conflict Ludovico Sforza was betrayed into 
the hands of the French by the treachery of the Swiss soldiers, and being 
taken prisoner by La Tremouille, the French commander, was, by the 
orders of Louis, confined for life in the castle of Loches. In 1508, the 
French monarch entered into the league of Cambray, which was formed by 
Pope Julius the Second, the Emperor Maximilian, and the King of 
Arragon, against the republic of Venice. Louis gained a battle over 
the Venetians at Aignadel, in 1509. Soon afterwards he was at variance 
with Pope Julius the Twelfth, who allied himself with Ferdinand of 
Arragon and the Venetians, against France, whose united forces were 
defeated by Louis at the conflict of Ravenna, in 1512. The Italian wars 
of Louis the Twelfth lasted fifteen years, during which period Genoa 
revolted, Ferdinand of Arragon had been placed upon the throne of 
Naples, and Maximilian, the son of Ludovico Sforza, had recovered 
Milan. Against the English monarch Henry the Eighth, i?vho had allied 
himself with the Emperor of Germany, the arms of Louis were also 
unsuccessful, at an engagement termed the battle of the Spurs, after 
which Terouenne and Toumay surrendered to the English. Peace was 
made with England at the end of the year 1514, which was cemented 
by the marriage of Louis, now nearly sixty years of age, with the 
Princess Mary of England, daughter of Henry the Seventh, at this time 
in her seventeenth year. It is supposed that the fashionable hours and 
amusements introduced to please the young bride, hastened the death of 
Louis, who had long been in a declining state of health. This event 
occurred two months after his marriage with the English Princess, 
January 1st, 1515, and, leaving no male heirs, the succession to the 
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crown of France devolved upon Francis Count d'Augouleme, the couBin 
of the late kmg. The name of " The Father of his People" was given to 
Louis the Twelfth at the commencement of his* reign, when he set aside 
some of the unjust exactions of Louis the Eleventh. The Princess Mary 
of England was the third consort of King Louis the Twelfth. He had 
married previously, first, Joan, daughter of Louis the Eleventh, from 
whom he was divorced by a dispensation from Pope Alexander the 
Sixth ; secondly, in 1499, Anne of Bretagne, the widowed Queen of 
Charles the Eighth. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

ManufcuAwrti. — The manafactnre of lace soon followed that of silk in France. 
The productions of Valenciennes and Brussels were successfully imitated. An 
ounce weight of Flanders thread sold in London for £4, and when manufactured 
^K)duced£40. 

The changes in the pontifical government, during the reign of Louis the 
Twelfth, exercised great influence upon the politics of Europe. There were four 
occupants of the papal chair during this period. Alexander the ^xth, and Pius the 
Third, who both died in 1503, were succeeded by Julius the Second and Leo the 
Tenth. Both Julius and Leo were great patrons of literature and the fine arts. 
The cathedral of St. Peters, at Rome, was conmienced during the pontificate of 
Julius the Second, but completed by Michael Angelo, who died in 1563. 

.Eminent Men, — The Cheyalier Bayard, the Duke de Longueville, La Tremouille, 
and the celebrated Gascon de Foix (the favourite nephew of Louis the Twelfth), who 
was killed at the age of twenty-three, at the battle of Ravenna. Cardinal d' Amboise 
was the minister of Louis the Twelfth. 



FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

REIONED THIRTY-TWO TEARS. 



Tears 
after Christ. 

1516. 
VBAKCIS I. 



Charles the Fifth and brave Francis were rivals for power, 
To the French King how fatal was Pavia's hour ; 
By the Emperor in Spain he a captive detain'd; 
What joy throughout France when his freedom regain'd. 



Cotemporary 
^ in England. 

HENBT VIII. 



Francis the First was in his twenty-first year when he came to the 
throne. His former title was Count d'Angouleme. His claim to the 
crown of France was derived from his grandfather, John, the second son 
of Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was assassinated during the reign of his 
brother, the ill-fated Charles the Sixth. The brilliant court of Francis 
formed a great contrast with that of his predecessor. He was one of the 
handsomest monarchs of his time, brave, eloquent, and accomplished ; and 
his frank, generous, and confiding disposition won all hearts. ^ The nobles 
and great military commanders of France joined the enterprising young 
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monarch with enthusiastic ardour when he commenced warlike operations 
in Italy, aiming, like Charles the Eighth, at the conquest of Milan. The 
victory of Marignano was a great triumph to the French force, and gave 
Francis for a time the desired possession of Milan. Soon, however, a new 
object of ambition, opened before him. From the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, in 1519, the throne of Germany was left vacant, and Francis 
determined to become a candidate for the imperial dignity in opposition 
to Charles the Fifth, King of Spain, the grandson of Maximilian. Both 
sovereigns had vast territories and great influence, yet although the contest 
was carried on with all outward appearance of amity, Francis was deeply 
mortified when the politic and sagacious Charles was proclaimed the 
successful competitor. A long and complicated war with the Emperor 
betrayed his disappointment, and he endeavoured to secure the friendship, 
of the Bang of England, to strengthen his influence against his adversary. 
The meeting of Francis and Henry the Eighth, in 1520, was of so mag- 
nificent a kmd as to be referred to as "The Field of the Cloth of Gold," 
the monarchs vyeing with each other in the splendour of their attendants 
and accoutrements, and reviving the pomp of the days of chivalry. The 
sovereigns of France and ^England ]|separated after this interview, with 
expressions of mutual good-will, but the esteem which Henry had 
conceived for Francis was soon obliterated by the politic Charles the 
Fifth, who was seconded by Wolsey in his attempts to secure the favour 
of the capricious Henry, and who paid a visit to the English King* upon 
his return from Calais, where the meeting had been held with Francis. 
The pleasures of the tournament were followed by the horrors of war ; 
hostilities were carried on between Francis and the Emperor Charles in 
Italy and the Low Countries. The fine army of Francis was unex- 
pectedly deprived of the services of its most able commander, the 
Constable de Bourbon, who, forgetting the claims of his country in his 
determination to revenge the arrogant and unjust treatment he had 
received from the mother of Francis, Louisa of Savoy, offered his sword 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The valour and military experience 
of Bourbon were ill supplied by Bonnivet, to whom Francis gave the 
command of the French army, and by whose indiscreet advice he under- 
took the siege of Pavia. Previous to this encounter Francis had the 
satis&ction of seeing the generals of Charles, Bourbon and Pescara, 
retreat from Milan. Instead of pursuing the flying enemy, or waiting to 
reinforce his dismembered troops, the impetuous Francis, elated with his 
former success, advanced, in the beginning of the year 1525, to Pavia, 
declaring he would never stir from the walls of the city until he had 
taken it. Inspiriting his troops by his daring valour, and rushing into 
the heat of the contest, Francis fought when victory was hopeless, and 
refused to surrender until the swords of the Spaniards were at his throat 
The dead bodies of Bonnivet and La TremouHle lay, with ten thousand 
Frenchmen upon the field of battle, and the chivalrous monarch of France 
found himself compelled to submit to a fate worse than death, in falling 
into the hands of the Emperor Charles. The conditions proposed for his 
release by the implacable Emperor were indignantly rejected by the high- 
spirited Francis, but a year's imprisonment in Spain, and the ineffectual 

* The Queen of England, Catherine of Arragon, was aunt to Charles the Fifth. 
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attempts of the Queen mother and Henry the Eighth to procure his 
liberation, induced the dispirited captive to give a reluctant assent to the 
propositions of Charles, which were embodied in the treaty of Madrid, 
signed in 1526.* Having escaped from the scene of his bitter humiliation, 
and from the power of the pidless Charles, Francis, upon reaching the 
frontier of his kingdom, was unable to restrain hi^ delight at the sight of 
the French subjects. Waving his cap over his head, he exclaimed, with 
joyful emotion, "I wn yet a kmg." Acclamations and festivals greeted 
the return of the valiant monarch to Paris. Most rapturous was the 
welcome of his mother and sister. From these congratulations Francis 
was, however, soon disturbed by the mandate of the implacable Charles, 
insisting upon the fulfilment of the treaty. Francis alleging that promises 
made in prison were not binding, war was again renewed, which continued 
until 1529, when peace was negociated by Louisa of Savoy, and Margaret, 
the aunt of the Emperor. This peace was called the treaty of Cambray, 
in which it was stated that Francis should give up all claims upon Italy 
and Flanders, and that the sons of Francis, who had been sent to Spain 
as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty of Madrid, should be liberated 
iipon the payment of a ransom of twelve thousand crowns. This sum 
having been conveyed to Spain, the young princes, Francis and Henry, 
returned to France, and were accompanied by the Emperor's sister, 
Eleanor, who soon afterwards became the bride of Francis. France at 
length enjoying an interval of peace, her monarch availed himself of the 
opportunity to embellish the capital, to encourage learning, and disuse a 
taste for the fine arts. The pencils of the unrivalled artists of Italy were 
employed to decorate the palaces of the monarch. Leonarda da Vinci, 
and other men of genius of the period, visited the court of Francis, who 
acquired for himself the title of Restorer of Letters and the Fine Arts. 
The accomplished monarch, however, was destined to enjoy but a short 
interval of repose. Again, in the year 1544, he was engaged in hostilities 
with the Emperor Charles, who had now found an ally in the fickle 
Henry the Eighth. The ambitious designs of Charles and Henry were 
defeated by the bravery and sagacity of the Dauphin Francis, who, to the 
great regret of his parents and the nation, died of the plague in 1545. 
Peace was made between Henry and Francis in 1546, and in the following 
year, 1547, both the French and the English monarch were called to their 
great account. 

THE REFORMATION. 

The doctrines of Luther found their way into France in this reign, 
but those who were advocates of the reformed religion were obliged 
to conceal their opinions, or be treated with great severity. Calvin, a 
native of Picardy, in France, almost as mighty in defence of Christian 
truth as Luther, had settled at Geneva, which soon became one of the 
strongholds of the Protestants. The contiguity of Switzerland to France, 

* The conditions of the treaty signed at Madrid, 1526, were that Francis should 
marry Eleanor, the sister of Charles, that he should relinquish his pretensions to 
Naples and Milan, and resign Burgundy to the Emperor. The first propositions of 
the Emperor were that Francis should reinstate Bourbon in his rights, and resign 
Burgundy to the Emperor, and confer upon him Provence and Daupnine as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 
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and the facility of intercourse between the two countries, increased and 
strengthened the number of French Protestants. This was not the first 
time, if you will recollect, that the French had shown resistance to the 
power of Rome. The Albigenses, who dwelt in the South of France, 
and who underwent such horrible persecutions in the thirteenth century, 
were the precursors of Protestantism in France, as the followers of 
Wickliffe were in England. The increase of the heretics, as the 
Protestants were called in the time of Francis the First, caused alarm to 
that gay and luxurious monarch, and severe laws were instituted against 
them. No one could have supposed that in the introduction of a yoimg 
girl of fourteen as Duchess of Orleans at the court of the magnificent 
Francis, would arise the most powerful enemy of the new sect. This was 
Catherine de' Medicis, daughter of Lorenzo, Duke d'Urbino, grandson of 
the great Lorenzo de Medicis. At this time the heir to the throne, the 
eldest son of Francis the First, (a youth possessed of many of the popular 
qualities of his father) was in the full vigour of health, and no one 
would have imagined they beheld in the Duke and Duchess of Orleans 
the future sovereigns of France. Fond of pleasure, entering with avidity 
into the gaieties of a court, endowed with powers of dissimulation which 
enabled her to conceal the violence of her passions, the evil qualities of 
Catherine remained unsuspected until her accession to power as Regent 
of France. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Public Buildings, — The city of Paris was greatly embellished by the taste of 
Francis the First. A new college was founded by the King. The palaces of 
Fontainbleau and St. Grermain en Laye, a few miles from Paris, were buUt in this 
reign. A portion of the palace of the Louvre, commenced by Philip Augxistus, was 
rebuilt upon a larger scale ; the rest has since been added at different periods. The 
largest ship ever seen in France was built in this reign ; it was 2,000 tons burthen, 
and called La Grande Fran^aise. 

Manufddturea. — The manufacture of tapestry was commenced in France, by 
Giles Gt)belin, who introduced the beautiful scarlet dye. Silk manufactures established 
at Lyons. 



leave 



In the year 1538 Grafton, through the intercession of Henry the Eighth, obtained 

3 from Francis the First to print an English Bible at Paris, on account of the 

superior skill of the French woritmen. This permission, however, did not prevent 
the Inquisitors siimmoning the French printers and English employers, and con- 
demning to the flames the whole impression of 25,000, excepting a few copies, which 
were, with the presses, taken to London. 

Eminefni Men. — Marshal Montlue, Marshal Anne de Montmorenci, who distin- 




period. Bayard 

£ighth, and was actively engaged in the Italian wars of that monarch and Louis the 
Twelfth. He was killed during the retreat of Itennivet, in Italy, in 1524. The 
Chevalier Bourbon, Bonnivet, and La Tremouille, were also great military commanders. 
Ramus, the eminent professor of Philosophy, La Place the historian, Clement Marot 
the poet, Rabelais the satirist, rank among the celebrated men of France at this 
period, distinguished as that of the "revival of letters.'* 

The order of the Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Spain, arose 
in the reign of Francis the First. 

* For the men of genius in Europe at this era, see reign of Uenry the Eighth, in the History of 
England. 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 

BEIONED TWELVE YEAB8. 



Fears 
after Christ. 

1547. 

HEXBT II. 



The great Duke of Guise Henry's honour maintam'd, ] CoUmporarUa 

By his valour was Calais from England obtain'd ; I in England. 

To Catherine Medicis King Henry allied, j »i>wabd vi. 

For her cruelty famed, and inordinate pride. euzabbth. 



Henry the Seco^jd was the second son of Francis the First and his 
consort Claude of France. He was one of the young princes who had 
been sent as hostages for their father's safety to Spain, in 1526, and 
detained three years in confinement by the implacable Charles the Fifth. 
Henry's companion, the Dauphin, died, as you will recollect, a year 
before his father. Henry the Second had neither the energy, ambition, 
or talents, of Francis the First; he was easily influenced *by those who 
would minister to his pleasures, or coincide in his caprices. So you will 
not be surprised that this reign is more memorable by the actions of great 
men of the era, than by the abilities or good government of the sovereign. 
Three very prominent characters at this period were Francis Duke of 
Guise, his brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, with the Constable Mont- 
morenci, who represented one of the most ancient and illustrious families 
in France.* The constable had a nephew, the Admiral de Coligny, who 
had distinguished himself in the wars in Spain,-}- but was defeated by the 
Spaniards at the battle of St. Quintin, (a town in the heart of France, 
of which the Admiral was the governor.) The loss of St. Quintin was con- 
sidered a very untoward event by the French, but it was in a great 
measure retrieved by the valour of the Duke of Guise, who performed the 
daring exploit of attacking the English garrison at Calais, whose numbers 
had been reduced during the winter season. The Duke of Guise, who 
was informed of this circumstance, made a sudden and unexpected 
assault upon the castle with three thousand troops, and forced the garrison ^ 
to retreat. A fleet having been sent from France to block up the 
entrance of the harbour, all the measures of the governor. Lord Went- 
worth, were unavailing, and in less than eight days the Duke of Guise 

* This illustrious family produced constables, marshals, admirals, and great 
men in every department of state. Matthew de Montmorenci, sumamed the Great, 
who distinguished himself during the wars of Philip Angus, was the ancestor of the 
chamberlains and marshals of France during the reigns of Philip the Third, John, 
Charles the Fifth, and Charles the Seventh. Anne de Montmorenci, who signalized 
himself during the reigns of Francis the First and Henry the Second, was succeeded 
by his sons Francis, Henry, and Charles, marshals and constables of France, and by 
his grandson Henry, admiral of France, during the reign of Louis the Thirteenth. 

t In ancient governments the post of admiral and general was held by the same 
person. During the tumult of the civil wars, Coligny sometimes acted as admiral, 
sometimes as general, just as in England Blake and Kaleigh were distinguished as 
soldiers and naval commanders, and General Monk 'T»d Prince Rupert had the 
command of fleets. 
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recovered a city which had been for two hundred years in possession of 
the English, and was the most valuable acquisition of Edward the 
Third. This conquest was peculiarly consoling to the French, but a 
deep mortification to the English and their Queen, who did not long 
survive this disastrous event, which occurred January 8th, 1558. The 
capture of the city of Metz by the Duke of Guise, in 1552, (at which 
period Henry the Second was allied with Maurice of Saxony and 
the protestant party, against the Emperor Charles the Fifth,) was 
considered a most advantageous conquest for France. Upon this 
occasion the celebrated Catherine de Medicis, the wife of the king, was 
^pointed regent during the absence of her husband with ihe* army. 
Tbe abdication of Charles the Fifth, in 1555, put an end to the conflict 
with Henry, and the division of the vast dominions of the Emperor 
between his brother* and son, raised the positio4 of France as a 
European power. The fame and ascendency which the Duke of Guise had 
obtained by his brilliant conquests, were augmented by the marriage of 
the Dauphm to his niece, the young Queen of Scotland. The year after 
the taking of Calais, peace was made between Henry and Philip of Spain, 
and two marriages were agreed upon: the one between Philip-)- and 
Elizabeth, Henry's eldest daughter; the other between Margaret, the 
king's sister, and the Duke of Savoy. At a splendid tournament given 
upon this occasion the king, entering the lists, was wounded by the lance 
of the Count Montgomeri, and, after lying without speech or sense for 
eleven days, expired, July 10th, 1559, in his forty-first year. 

* Bee table of the House of Borgandy. 

f The entertainments which celebrated the public entry of Henry the Second 
and his Queen Catherine de Medicis into Paris, in 1549, were followed by the btumine 
of sevend heretics. Alluding to these barbarities, and the alHance of Henry wil£ 
Prince Maurice of Saxohy, an eminent historian observes, ** In the resistance to 
Austria and Spain, the French government were at no one time conten^ff either 
for Christian truth or civil freedom." ** With France," observes Dr Ammd, " it 
was a purely territorial or external contest, and this was well shown by the conduct 
of Francis the First and his son Henry the Second, who burnt French Protestants 
in Paris whilst they were allying themselves with the Protestants of Germany. So 
again, during the thirty years war, the very Richelieu who mainly contributed to 
the establisnment of Protestantism in Germany, on a perfectly equal footing by the 
treaty of Westphalia, was the very man who threw his mole across the narbour 
of Rochelle, and destroyed the last stronghold of Protestantism in France." 
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FRANCIS THE SECOND 

BEIONED OHE TEAR AHD FITE MOHTHB. 



Years f Second Prancis made Mary of Scotland his bride, 1 Cotemoarary 

er Ckriau J In his bigoted fiuth with the Guises allied; I 

1560. I Oppressed were the Huguenots,— in this reign began [ "* ^^^^*^- 

^vcisn. I Those terrible wars which the country overran. muzabetb. 



The fatal consequences of the accident at a tonmament to King Henry 
the Second, placed the crown of France upon the head of his son Francis 
(at this period scarcely seventeen years of age), and gave the Queen 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, an opportunity of exerting her influence 
and taking part in the dissensions of the two great factions into which 
France was divided. The introduction of the reformed religion into 
France, had caused disturbance and excitement amongst all classes of 
society. Upon one side were the Roman Catholics, headed by the Guise 
party, whose influence was increased by the circumstance of Mary of 
Scotland, niece of the great Duke of Guise, being the Queen of France. 
Upon the other were the Protestants, now called Huguenots,* headed by 
princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, and his brother the Prince 
of Conde, who had with them the Constable Montmorenci and his 
nephew, the Admiral Coligny. The Guises, in possession of power, with 
the queen mother, Catherine de Medicis, at their head, took measures to 
crush the new party, from whom Montmorenci soon afterwards separated 
himself, and joined Catherine and the royal family. The young king 
was living in the custody of the Guises at Amboise, and the Huguenots 
were accused of a conspiracy to seize upon his person, and take him from 
the authority of the Guises. The plot being discovered and frustrated, 
the inferior agents were punished with unexampled severity ; their bodies 
were fastened in iron hooks around the walls of the castle of Amboise 
which the King and Queen were inhabiting. It was difficult to find 
sufficient evidence against the Prince of Conde, but after the assembling 
of the States General, at Orleans, •{• the Prince and the King of Navarre 
were thrown into prison. A day was appointed for the execution of 
Conde, but his life was spared by an event which threw the court into 

* The common opinion is that the Protestants of France took this name from 
the Hugo gate at Tours, where the early reformers used to meet. Mezerai aiid other 
historians have, however, affirmed that the name comes from an old Swiss word, 
which signifies a league or covenant. 

t The meeting of the States (reneral at Orleans, had been preceded by an 
Assembly of the Notables at Fontainbleau, where Coligny presented a petition for 
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corifiu^ion and consternation. This wa^ the sudden death of the young 
king from an abscess in the head^ December 5th, 1560. His next brother, 
(.*harles, then in his eleventh year, was declared his snceessor, there 
being no heirs from the marriage of Francis and Mary Stuart. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Manufaeturef. — " The manolactiire of " faience" eartbenwai^ or *• majolica" as 
it was termed, was introdiiced into •France hj Catherine de Medicis ; the manufac- 
tory was at Nevers. The meritorioos Bernard Palissj, the discoreier of the art of 
emimelling upon pottery, (who lectured in France npon science and natural history,) 
was imprisoned m the Bastile for his adherence to the Hngnenots. Palissy escaped 
the mansacre of St. Bartholomew, bat died in prison." — Marryatt, 

The first manofactm^ of earthenware in Eugland was at Stratford le Bow and 
Fulliam, in the time of Elizabeth. The white ware produced at these mannfactoriea 
Cfjiitinned in use amongst the middle classes of En^and until exploded by improve- 
ments in pottery manumctory introduced by Wedgwood, in 1763. 

Council for the exiirpatUm of Heresy. — The Council of Trent summoned in the 
year 1515, for the extirpation of heresy (and considered as the anthorized exposition 
of the doctrines and ceremonies of the church of Rmne), held its sittings at this 
period. It was dissolved in \b&^. 



CHARLES THE NINTH. 

KEm5ED FOUBTEEir TEARS. 



YiMrs [ l^y Ninth Charles the Huguenots basely betrayed, 

a/ter Christ. I On Bartholomew's eve the dread signal was made, 

1600. I In the silence of night many thousands were slain, 

CIIABLK8 IX. Nor Coligny's grey hairs the assassins restrain. 



Ootenqtararif 
^ in England. 

ELIZABETH. 



1'iiE new king being only ten years of age, the government of France 
was placed in the hands of Catherine de Medicis, who was declared 
Regent of the kingdom. During the first year of her government, the 
Queen Mother affected to moderate her measures towards the Huguenot 
party, whose number had greatly increased, as was shown by a meeting 
of the States General, A.D. 1560, Notwithstanding, however, the con- 
cessions of the Regent, expressed by an ordinance called the Edict of 
January, 1762, the Protestants distrusted the sincerity of Catherine, as a 
decree pronounced by the parliament of Paris, that at the ringing of bells 
all tlic Roman (catholics in France were to assemble in arms and pursue 
and destroy the Huguenots, had not yet been revoked. The contending 
parties had possessed themselves of different towns and forts. The 
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Huguenots had a great adherent in Queen Elizabeth of England, who sent 
them troops and money. Soon a quarrel between the followers of the 
opposing factions of Guise and Conde, which at first appeared to threaten 
no serious consequences, formed a pretext for war. During the year 
1562, France became a scene of carnage in which both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants seemed to vie with each other in acts of cruelty, and the 
miserable inhabitants were exposed to all the horrors of fire and the 
sword. The siege of Rouen, in 1562, at which the King of Navarre lost 
his life, was followed by a conflict at Dreux, in Normandy, when the 
renowned Constable^ Montmorenci was taken prisoner, and the Prince of 
Conde fell into the hands of the Roman Catholics. The Duke of Guise 
soon afterwards fell by the hand of a cowardly assassin at the siege of 
Orleans, February, 1563. The great losses sustained by the contending 
parties induced mutual wishes for peace, and the Huguenots obtained 
increased privileges by the Edict of Amboise, March 1563. These 
privileges being gradually retracted, the Huguenots, headed by the 
intrepid Admiral Coligny had again recourse to arms, A.D. 1567. It was 
in this war that the aged Constable Montmorenci, after performing 
prodigies of valour, fell at the battle of St. Denis, where the Huguenots 
were defeated. In 1569, the Huguenots were again overpowered, at 
Jamac, where the body of the valiant Conde was found amongst the slain. 
The loss of this great leader of the Huguenots was, however, in a great 
measure, supplied by the courageous Henry, Prince of Beame, son of the 
King of Navarre, who was now, with Coligny, declared head of the 
Protestants, and who, with his heroic mother, Jean d'Albret,* partook of 
the hardships and privations of his troops, and inspirited them to deeds 
of valour. The energy and ability of the young Henry, now in his 
sixteenth year, formed a strong contrast with the incapacity of the young 
King of France, who, as he advanced to manhood, betrayed a character 
singularly treacherous, cruel, and vindictive. The nation, who hoped to 
find in-Charles the Ninth a sagacious and humane monarch, beheld in him 
a ready instrument for the designing Catherine, who had contrived by her 
subtle policy to avert the suspicion attached to her measures by other 
powers, and had negociated favourably with Elizabeth of England, and 
the Emperor of Germany. Appearing to lament her former rage for 
persecution, the Queen Mother, in a new treaty, again made concessions 
to the Huguenots, and to place the sincerity of her motives beyond all 
suspicion, prepared a marriage between her daughter, the Princess Mar- 
garet, and the young Henry of Navarre. The Princess was naturally 
repugnant to a marriage with the Huguenot leader, but Catherine overcame 
all scruples, and to celebrate the marriage with becoming splendour, 
invited all the nobility, including the Huguenot leaders, to Paris upon 
that festive occasion. The marriage took place August 18th, 1572. The 
scheme for drawing the Protestant leaders together succeeded beyond the 
hopes of Charles and Catherine. About seven hundred of the nobility 

* Jean d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, whose greatness of mind and talents were 
acknowledged even by her enemies, was indefatigable in her efforts for the advance- 
ment of reUgious liberty. She caused the New Testament, the Catechism, and the 
Liturgy of Geneva, to be printed and translated in her dominions, and placed her s<mi 
Henry, afterwards Henry the Fourth of France, under the care of a Huguenot professor. 
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were within the suburbs of the city, enjoying the festivities at the Louvrei, 
unarmed and unprepared for the dark tragedy about to be enacted. Even the 
sagacious and penetrating Admiral Coligny was deceived by the professions 
of the young king, and even although he had been fired at upon his 
return from the Louvre to his Hotel, upon the 22nd of August, remained 
in the vicinity of Catherine, who professed the greatest concern for his 
accident, and appointed a guard of soldiers for his protection. From the 
22nd to the 23r(i of August, the eve of the festival of St. Bartholomew, 
everything remained as before. Sounds of music and revelry echoed from 
the palace of the Louvre. Captivated by the flattering attenjtions of 
Catherine and Charles, the deluded Huguenots lingered in the scene of 
danger ; neither experience of the past or warnings from their faithful 
friends at Rochelle, inducing them to suspect the profound dissimulation 
of the Queen and her son, who, exasperated at the long resistance of the 
heretics, to their arms, were determined to have recourse to treachery for 
their extemination. 

Historians are divided in opinion as to whether the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, had been long in contemplation, and where and when the 
details of the plot were arranged. Some writers assett that the conspiracy 
was organized during the conference of Catherine and the Duke of Alva, 
at Bayonne, previous to the battle of St. Denis, in 1567. No suspicion 
was excited when Catherine augmented the number of her troops, and 
upon the plea of fear of foreign invasion induced the Swiss guards, by 
promises of great rewards, to enter her service. These guards who, with 
the city militia and the rest of the Roman Catholics, wore crosses on 
their breasts, were ordered upon the night of the 23rd of August, to be 
in readiness to join the assassins, who had received instructions to com- 
mence their bloody deeds when the King should give the signal, namely, 
the striking of the tocsin or great bell of the palace. 

As the hour approached, the king betrayed great fear and irresolution, 
it required all the arts and menaces of Catherine to induce him to give 
the fatal signal, " Shall," cried the infuriated bigot, **the occasion which 
God has given us of avenging ourselves upon our enemies, be lost through 
your want of courage ?" At the first soimd of the fatal signal, the pitiless 
Guise and his emissaries, who had been awaiting the hour of vengeance, 
beset the house of Coligny. Overpowering the servants, they effected an 
entrance into the chamber where the venerable leader of the Huguenots 
had retired for the night. ** Respect these grey hairs,'' said the Admiral, 
as the murderers burst into his apartment, but they answered him by 
plunging their daggers into his body ; and, cutting off his head, they 
carried it as a trophy to the Queen.* A general massacre then ensued. 
Throughout the night Paris resounded with the discharge of fire-arms, 
the shrieks and groans of men, women, and children of tender years, who 
had retired peacefully to rest, and were slain without compunction by the 
inhuman bigots, who were summoned by the great bell of the tocsin, to 
complete their bloody work. Orders were given that the horrible example 

* The headlesB trunk of Coligny was dragged about the streets of Paris by the 
frantic mob, until it was secretly conveyed away by the Marshal Montmorenci. It 
is said the inhuman Catherine ordered the head of the Admiral to be embalmed, and 
sent as a present to the Pope. 
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of Paris sbould be followed in the provinces, where barbarities such as 
humanity can scarce believe were perpetrated. The statements of 
historians as to the number of persons slain throughout France during the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, vary from 30,000 to 100,000. The 
morning after the massacre the young king, who had forgotten his 
fears in the excitement of the hour, employed himself in firing from the 
windows of his palace at the wretched Huguenots, who were endeavouring 
to escape by crossing the Seine, and had a solemn ma^s performed to 
celebrate what he termed the victory over the Protestants. The courts 
of Madrid and Rome applauded the deed, and Pope Gregory the Thir- 
teenth proclaimed a jubilee in commemoration of the event. The great 
leaders of the Huguenots, the Prince of Conde and the King of Navarre, 
who had been confined prisoners in the Louvre, were not included in the 
slaughter. The Huguenots, taking courage from this circumstance, and 
goaded hy a sense of past injuries, again flew to arms, and, fortifying 
Rochelle and Montauban, defended themselves with such vigour that the 
Duke of Anjou, the second son of Catherine, who commanded the opposing 
force, was glad to negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Huguenots, July 6th, 1573. Soon after this treaty the Duke of Anjou 
was elected to the throne of Poland, and the Queen mother formed new 
projects for the advancement of her third son, the Duke d'Alen9on, who 
aspired to the hand of Queen Elizabeth of England. The ambitious 
designs of the unprincipled Catherine were however diverted by the 
alarming illness of Charles, who, less hardened than his mother, betrayed 
remorse for the dreadful deeds of St. Bartholomew. The young king 
was attacked by nervous tremors, horrible visions connected with the 
awful eve disturbed his repose, blood oozed from the pores of his skin, 
and his limbs were distorted by convulsive twitchings. No effort of his 
physicians could alleviate his disorder ; he expired May 30th, 1574, at 
the early age of twenty-three years. 



The Chancellor Michael de I'Hdpital, although dismissed from his office by the 
intolerant Catherine, when he ventured to remonstrate against the Huguenot pesse- 
outions, enacted many useful laws, reformed many abuses, and was one of the few 
men of integrity in france at this unhappy period. 
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HENRY THE THIRD 



REIONED FIFTEEN YEARS. 



Years f ^7 Catherine the cruel, King Henry subdued, ^ cwewftoror^ 

a/ter Christ. ' Who Still as Queon Regent her dark plots pursued, I ^^ jp i^nd 

1674. " Soon the talents of Guise Henry's envy inspired i 

HENRY III. His death, by the treacherous monarch conspired. J ■"*^®*'™' 



« 

Henry the Third was the third son of Henry the Second and Catherine 
de ]VIedicis, and brother to Francis the Second and Charles the Ninth. 
He was, as you will recollect in the former reign, elected King of Poland, 
but left that country to take possession of the throne of France. The 
new king was in his twenty-third year, but his tastes were more those of 
a giddy youth than a man. He used to shut himself up in a room in his 
palace, and invent new styles of dress, and amuse himself with the 
gambols of monkeys and lap dogs. Catherine dc Medicis made no efforts 
to check her son's frivolity, because she rejoiced to be at the head of 
affairs. Both Catherine and her son soon began to be very jealous of the 
increasing power of the Duke of Guise, the son of that Duke killed at the 
siege of Orleans, a man of great abilities and very popular with the people 
of Paris. The Duke, too, had great influence from being with Philip the 
Second of Spain, at the head of the League which the Roman Catholics had 
formed for the defence of their religion. One great object of this League 
was to keep Henry of Navarre (the next heir after the death of Catherine's 
youngest son in 1584) from the throne, and substitute the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the only Roman Catholic of the family, in his stead. The League 
soon obtained possession of several important towns, and Henry of Navarre, 
the great hope of the Protestants, had but a very small army to oppose 
them. The King, who by turns held conferences with Guise and Navarre, 
became an object of contempt to his subjects, and plots being formed to 
dethrone him, was obliged to fly to Rouen. Guise calling, at Blois, a 
sort of parliament or meeting of the people, the King became alarmed for . 
the result, and determined to get rid of his enemy by assassination. In 
the dead of the night men armed with poinards were admitted into the 
castle of Blois, and Guise being summoned from his chamber to the royal 
apartment was suddenly beset by the murderers, and after a fierce 
resistance fell covered with wounds. The death of the Cardinal followed 
that of his brother ; he was despatched by four soldiers in the galleries of 
the castle. Thus fell the chief instigators of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew I The King, who was after this cowardly and wicked act declared 
by the populace (furious at the fate of Guise) to have forfeited his right 
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to the throne, was assassinated by a monk named Clement, who pre- 
tended to present a paper of importance to the sovereign, as he snatched 
a poinard from his sleeve. The detestable Catherine de Medicis died a 
few months before her son, aged seventy. Paris during the latter part 
of the reign of Henry the Third, was in a state of siege, occupied by 
the forces of the Guise party. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Inventions. — Coaches came into use at this period. They had been introduced 
into France in the reign of Henry the Second, when there were but three coaches in 
Paris belonging to the royal family, Diana of Poitiers, and a nobleman of the court. 
Before this period, members of the royal family travelled either on horseback, or in a 
litter (a sort of bier carried by men with poles), or made use of a ** charrette^" or 
waggon. The widow of Ricliard the Second of England, Isabella of Valois, after- 
ward Duchess of Orleans, entered Paris with her kinsmen, after the murder of her 
father-in-law, in a ^^ charrette*^ covered with black cloth and drawn by six horses. 
King Edward the First of England, and his Queen and relatives, paid a visit to 
Oxford in a " charrette^^^ which held a great number of persons. We read of Henry 
the Seventh of England using a chariot, but this vehicle, without straps and springs, 
was of a totally different construction to a coach. Previous to takmg a journey, 
Henry the Third of England ordered a house of deal to be painted and drawn 
on wheels, a vehicle which we may suppose to resemble a modem caravan. The 
first coach seen in England was used by the Earl of Arundel, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but sedan chairs continued in use until the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. The hackney coaches, introduced into England in the reign of 
James the First, were like waggons. The first hackney coach used in Paris was 
licensed at the Hotel Fiacre : hence the term "^/Jocrc." Telescopes were introduced 
into France from Italy in this reign. They were very inferior in construction to 
those which appeared after the improvements of Galileo, Huygens, and Torricelli. 

Eminent Men. — Jodelle, Dcsportes, Ronsard, poets. Ronsard was the author of 
the Fran^aid, the first French epic, and his works found favour with Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots. Montaigne, the celebrated essayist. The<Sore d'Aubigne 
grandfather of Madame de Maintenon. Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Sully, 
whose memoirs are one of the most interesting books of French history. 

Pvblio Buildings. — The palace of the Tuilleries was erected by order of Catherine 
de Medicis, in 1564, in the reign of Charles the Ninth, by the two ffreat artists 
Philibert Delorme and Pierre Lescol. The palace obtained the name of the Tuilleries 
from bdng upon the site of a manufactory of tUes, tuUes. 
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HOUSE OF BOURBON, 

From 1580 to 1830, excepting the period of the Republic and the rule of 

Buonaparte. 



(Mgdi of t^e Aottif of iSoitir^on m J^obrreigiui of ;ftantt» 

• 

At the death of Kine Henry the Third, in 1689, without issue, the House of Valoia 
was extinct. The Cardinal of Bourbon and his nephew Henry of Navarre, although 
related only in the eleventh degree to the monarchs of Valois, were the nearest male 
heirs to the throne. The death of the Cardinal of Bourbon, in 1590, left Henry of 
Navarre the heir of the Bourbon branch. The claim of Henry of Navarre (afterwards 
Henry the Fourth) to the throne of France, was derived from Robert, the fourth son 
of King Louis the Ninth, whose mother was heiress of the Lords of Bourbon. 
Robert took the title of Bourbon, and it was by descent from him three hundred 
years afterwards that Henry of Navarre obtained the crown of France. 



i^obrrf (gn0 of jTrancf of tfie ^ou%t of iSoitir^on. 

Began to Reign, 
1. —HENRY ly., King of France and Navarre, son of Anthony of Bourbon and 

Jean d'Albret, Queen of Nayarre ... ... ... ... ... 1689 

2.— LOUIS XIII. son of Henry IV. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1610 

8^— LOUIS XIV., Bon of Louis XIII. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1648 

4.— LOUIS XV.,* groat grandson to Louis XIV. ... ... ... ... 1716 

6.— LOUIS XVI.,t grandson to Louis XV. ... ... ... ... ... 1774 

Inierregnum of twenty-one geara. 

The Republic ... ... ... ... 1792 to 1794 

The Directory ... ... ... ... 1794 to 1799 

Consulate ... ... ... ... ... 1799 to 1804 

Empire ... ... ... ... ... 1804 to 1814 

6.— LOUIS XVIII., brother to Louis XVI., died in 1824, without issue ... 1814 

7 CHARLES X., brother to Louis XVI. and XVIII., abdicated in 1880, died 

in 1886, the last of the sovereigns of the House of Bourbon ... 18S4 



* Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis the Fourteenth, married a princess of Bavaria, and died 
In 1711. The eldest son of the Dauphin Louis and the Princess of Bavaria, was the Due de 
Bourgogne, who married Maria Adelaide of Savoy, died February 18th, 1712. Of the elder sons 
of the Due de Bourgogne, and those of Savoy, the Due de Bretagne and Berri, the former died 
in three weeks after his father, the latter in 1714. The heir to the throne of France was the 
youngest son of the Due de Burgogyne, afterwards Louis Duke of A^Jou, Louis the Fifteenth. 

t Descent of Louis the SixteentTif Louie the Eighteenth, and Charles the Tenth.^The Dauphin, son 
of Louis the Fifteenth, married first the Infanta of Spain, secondly a princess of Saxony. The 
Dauphin and Mari6 Josephe, princess of Saxony, had five sons and three daughters. Throe of 
the sons, namely, Louis the Sixteenth, Louis the Eighteenth, and Charles the Tenth, were kings 
of France. The Princess Elizabeth, one of the daughters of the Dauphin, was guillotined in 1794. 
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The Sovereigns of Fraiice of the House of Bourbon^ (the sons of Louis the Dauphin^ 
fjoho died in 1765, and Marie Josephe^ Princess of Saxony^) and the grandsons of 

Louis the Fifteenth^ were — 

1.— Louis AngnBte, bom Augnft 28, 1764, aftonrards Lonis the Sixteenth, the third son of 
the Dauphin. Louis the Sixteenth married, May 16th, 1770, Marie Antoinette, daughter 
of the Emperor Francis and Maria Theresa, of Austria. Louis the Sixteenth was 
guillotined January 2l8t, 1793, and Marie Antoinette shared the same fate October 
16, 1793. The Duchesse d'Angoul^me died at Frohsdorff, October 19th, 1861, almost 
ux>on the anniversary of the execution of her mother Marie Antoinette, October 16, 1793. 

The Children of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette^ were— 

1.— Louis Joseph, died 1789. 

2.— Louis Charles, commonly called the Dauphin or Louis XVII., bom March 27, 1786, 

died 1796. 
8. — Maria Theresa de Bourbon, bom December 29th, 1778, married her cousin the Due 
d'Angoul6me, eldest son of Charles the Tenth. 

2. — The second King of France, (the favourite son of the Dauphin,) and the gn^ndson of Louis 
the Fifteenth, was Louis Stanislaus Xavier Count de Provence, afterwards Louis the 
Eighteenth, bom November 17th, 1756, died September 16th, 1824. Louis the Eighti^enth 
married Maria Josephe of Savoy, who died at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, in 1810, 
without issue. 

3 —The third King of France, (the fifth son of Louis the Dauphin,) the last reigning grandson 
of Louis the Fifteenth, was Charles Philippe Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles the 
Tenth, brother to Louis the Sixteenth and Louis the Eighteenth. Charles the Tenth 
married Maria Theresa of Savoy, who died in 1806, and was the sister to the consort of 
Louis the Eighteenth. Charles the Tenth abdicated the throne of France August 2nd, 
1830, and died at Goritz, in Camiole, Hungary, November 6th, 1886. 

The Children of Charles the Tenths were — 

I./— Louis Antoine due d'Angoul6me, who married Maria Theresa, daughter of Louis the 
Sixteenth, died in 1844, without issue. 

2.— The Duke de Berri, who was assassinated February 18th, 1820, muried Maria Caroline of 
Naples. 

The family of the Due and Duchesse de Berri^ are — 

1.— HENRY CHARLES FERDINAND, Due de Bourdeaux, bom September 
29th, 1820, sometimes called the Count de Chambord. As the grandson 
of Charles the Tenth, (the last of the Bourbon sovereigns,) the Duke of 
Bourdeaux is heir to the throne of France, and is styled by the Le^timists, 
Henri Cinq, or Henry the Fifth. The Duke of Bourdeaux mamed Nov. 
7th, 1846, the eldest daughter of the late Duke of Modena. 

2.— The daughter of the Due de Berri, bom Febmary 21, 1819, married the Duke of Parma. 
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HENRY THE FOURTH, 

COMMONLY CALLED HENRI QUAT^E. 

rSURNAMED LE GRAND.) 

BEIONED TWENTY'ONE YEARS. 



Years 

after Christ. 

1589. 

HBNBY IV. 



Now a brighter day dawns as King Henry the Great 
The base Yalois succeeds as the Head of the State ; 
ffis Protestant subjects restored to their right, 
This monarch's dominion hail'd with delight. 



Cotemporaria 
in England. 

ELIZABKTH. 
JAMBS I. 



At the death of Henry the Third, Paris was in a state of siege. The 
Duke of Mayenne, the surviving brother of the Duke of Guise was, with 
Philip the Second of Spain, at the head of the Roman Catholic League, 
who proclaimed the Cardinal of Bourbon, the aged uncle of Henry oif 
Navarre, King of France. The wealth and influence of the monarch of 
Spain enabled the League to maintain a large force in Paris and the 
provinces. Very desperate appeared the cause of the hero of Navarre, 
who cheerfully endured all the hardships and privations of the faithful 
band who still adhered to his fortunes. Notwithstanding the superior 
number of their opponents, the valour and discipline of Henry's troops 
enabled them to gain the battle of Arques, in 1589, and of Ivry, in 1590. 
A far more obstinate conflict, however, awaited the forces of Henry at 
Paris. Devotedly attached to the Guise party, exhorted by the Pope to 
use every effort for the extermination of the Huguenots, the Parisians, 
assisted by a Spanish force, under the command of the Duke of Parma, 
held out until the last extremity, and Henry, having in vain endeavoured 
to bring the Duke of Parma to an engagement, was compelled to disband 
his troops and retreat. In 1590, the venerable Cardinal of Bourbon died, 
and Henry, who was now the nearest male heir to the throne of France, 
was informed that the States General, who assembled in 1593, had, in 
union with the extreme party of the League, proceeded so far as to offer 
the crown of France to the Sparash Infanta,* and to secure the succession 
contemplated setting aside the Salique Law. It was now that Henry of 
Navarre beheld himself compelled to decide either upon the relinquish- 
ment of all hope of the crown of France, or making a public abjuration 
of the Protestant faith. He chose the latter alternative, and was crowned 

* The Spanish Infanta, Clara Isabella, was the daughter of Philip the Second of 
Spain, and his second consort, Elizabeth, daughter of King Henry the Second of 
France. The princess, as first cousin to Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third, 
had a nearer relationship to the throne than Henry of Navarre. Philip the Second 
died in 1599, and was succeeded in his dominions in Spain and Portugal, by his son, 
Philip the Third, a prince of such mean capacity, that he was twelve years of age 
before he learned the alphabet. 
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at Chartres, February 22nd, 1594, Kheims being in the handfl of the 
League. In the following year, receiving absolution from the Pope, 
Henry entered Paris, when the Duke of Mayenne and the Roman Catholic 
League tendered their submission to his authority. The abjuration of 
Protestantism by Henry the Fourth was a great blow to the Huguenot 
party, of whom he had so long been the hope and refuge. By no one 
was the act more strongly condemned than by Queen Elizabeth of England, 
whom you will recollect was, in the reign of Mary, confined in the Tower, 
and narrowly escaped being put to death for her adherence to the 
Protestant faith. The position of Henry with respect to the monarchy of 
France, (which acknowledged the authority of the Pope,) was very different 
to that of Elizabeth, and it was thought when King Henry granted the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1598, that he still inclined to his former opinions. 
By this edict the Huguenots were alloweH the free exercise of their 
religion, the enjoyment of their estates, and were made admissible to all 
offices of power and dignity in the state. The Duke of Sully, the minister 
and confidential adviser of King Henry the Fourth, was a staunch 
adherent of the Huguenots. Both Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
however, venerated their monarch, who was unceasing in his efforts to 
promote the welfare of his subjects. The people of France, who had 
groaned under the treacheiy and injustice of the sons of Catherine de 
Medicis, beheld in Henry the Fourth a sovereign generous, humane, and 
totally free from dissimulation or artifice. Learning and industrial pursuits 
found encouragement at this era, when France, excepting the unimportant 
war with Spain, enjoyed the blessings of peace. Being divorced from 
Margaret of Valois, in 1599, King Henry married Mary de Medicis, niece 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Some years after this event. King Henry 
acceded to the request of the Queen to be solemnly crowned, which 
ceremony had not been performed after her nuptials. May 14th, 1610, 
upon ihe day after the coronation of Marie de Medicis, King Henry went in 
his coach, attended by six noblemen, to visit Sully, who was confined 
to his house by sickness. As the coach was passing through a narrow 
street, where it was interrupted by two carts, a fanatic named Ravillac, 
who had placed himself upon the hind wheel of the coach, plunged a 
knife into the heart of the king, who fell back, stabbed to the heart, and 
the horror-struck noblemen who accompanied him, beheld the carriage 
bathed with the blood of the murdered monarch. 



' IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Fvblic Buildings. — The Faubourg St. Grermain huilt. Great additions were made 
to the palaces of the Louvre and the Tuilleries, by both Charles the Ninth and Henry 
the Fourth. These palax^es however, were* not completed until the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The Pont Neuf commenced. The Hotel de Ville was commenced 
in 1549, reign of Henry the Second, and completed in 1648. 

Manvfactures. — The reign of Henry the Fourth is the great era of trade and 
manufactures. Sully, the able minister of finance, was indefatigable in his efforts to 
promote the well-bemg of the people by the cultivation of the industrial arts. Large 
sums of money were awarded from the public treasury to induce tapestry manufac- 
turers from Flanders, and linen manufacturers from Holland, to settle in Paris. The 
linen and woollen manufactures of Amiens, Cambrai, Rheiras, Lisle, Arras, established 
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durinff the reign of Philip Augustus, flourished at this period. The Silk trade, 
established at Lyons by Francis the First,* was also greatly extended during the reign 
of Henry the Fourth. Of hardware manufactures, the iron of the Vosges supplied 
Bayonne and St. Etienne, where arms were manufactured in 1585. We near little of 
the manufacture of steel until 1566, when Charles the Ninth was King of France, 
and Elizabeth Queen of England. The French became, in the seventeenth century, 
famed for the superiority of their surgical instruments, which were Imported into 
England until the reign of George the First. 

AgricuUurB, — The condition of the peasantry, «o cruelly oppressed in the former 
reigns, was ameliorated by the wise measures of Henry the Fourth and his minister, 
who remitted many taxes. The markets of Paris, and the great towns of the 
departments, were now amply supplied with agricultural produce, and the cultivators 
of the soil became loyal and attached subjects of King Henry the Fourth. 

Wine. — Wine is, next to wheat, one of the most important products of France. 
The cultivation of the vine forms one of the leading features of French agriculture. 
The greatest extent of land occupied by the vineyards in France are the Gironde,t 
the Charente, the Charente Inferieure, Dordogna, Moselle, Gens, Garde, Lot et 
Garonne, and the numerous departments comprised in Burgundy. 

Literature, — The college of France, established by Francis the First, in 1530, 
was augmented by Henry the Fourth.^ This college, devoted to the higher branches 
of education, consists of Professors only, called " Lecteurs du Roi," and has numbered 
amongst its members, Michelet, Jobert, and other distinguished men of science. 

Eminent Men, — Montaigne the essayist, De Thou the historian, Philip da 
Mornay, privy counsellor to Henry the Fourth, who took an active part in the wars 
of the period,§ are, with the great Duke of Sully, D'Aubigne, and Cardinal d'Ossat, 
the most eminent men of the period. Marechal Biron, descended like Montmorenci 
from a race of heroes. Lesdisgueres and Louis de Crillon were renowned as military 
commanders. 

Eminent Ladies. — Madame de Mornay, Madame d'Altourti, a Provencal poetess, 
and Catherine de Clermont, skilled in languages, were ornaments of the court of 
France in the sixteenth century. 

Dress. — Very magnificent was the dress of the courts of France and England at 
this era. We read of Queen Elizabeth and her four thousand dresses, some of which 
were ornamented with jewels of great value. No less sumptuous was the attire of 
Marie de Medicis, the second consort of King Henry the Fourth. The Grand Duk6 
d'Urbino wore, at the nuptials of Henry and his daughter, a diamond in his hat worth 
£30,000. The dresses of the courtiers were either of silver tissue or violet 
velvet, embroidered with gold, their shoes white, and their cloaks richly embroidered 
and lined with cloth of silver. The Marshal de Bassompierre (related in his memoirs^ 
had a coat ornamented with precious stones which cost nine hundred pounds, f 
The ladies of this period were, when full dressed, so encumbered with the weight of 
their finery as scarcely to be able to stand. 

* The manufactures of Lyons had become celebrated in the fourteenth century, from the emigra- 
tion of Italian merchants to that city. 

t The wine called Claret is the products of the Gironde. 

X Henry the Fourth founded a college called ** the College of Henri Quatre." 

§ The wars of the League have been immortalized by Voltaire, who, in his poem of La Henriade, 
depicts the struggles of Henry the Fourth and his opponents. 

jl The Duke of Buckingham emulated the extravagance of Bassompierre.— See History of England, 
reign of James tho First. 
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LOUIS THE thirtep:nth. 



UEIQNED TUIBTY-TUREE YEAK8. 



Years 
q/Ur Chrut. 

1610. 
LOUIS XIII. 



Thirteenth Louis, the son of Fourth Henry the gotxl, 
By the counsels of Richelieu much evil withstood ; 
But another Medicis a Regency gain'd, 
And the Huguenots still greater hardships sustained. 



I Cotemporarlct 
in Knglind. ■ 

JAMES I. 
CHARLEH I. 



I 



Nothing could equal the sorrow and consternation felt by all ranks iu 
Paris at the untimely end of King Henry the Fourth. All the way to 
the Louvre, the carriage of the murdered monarch might be tracked by 
the blood which flowed from it. The enraged populace hastened to 
wreak their vengeance upon the assassin, a bewildered fanatic,* who 
declared, up to the moment sentence was executed upon him, that he 
had no accomplices, and appeared to think the murder of a king who 
had granted the Edict of Nantes, a triumph to the Roman Catholic cause. 
The Queen Marie de Medicis, and her young children, stood weeping 
over the body of the dead king. One of these children was the Princess 
Henrietta, afterwards the consort of King Charles the First of England. 
The heir to the throne of France, Louis the Thirteenth, was but nine 
years of age at the time of this sad event. Marie de Medicis was 
appointed Regent. She was a violent and bigoted woman, and proved 
the weakness of her character by dismissing the popular ministers of 
Henry the Fourth, and appointing her countryman and domestic Concini 
to be at the head of the government. This unsuitable and unjust 
elevation caused great discontent, and called forth the resentment of the 
Prince of Conde and other nobles (who had joined the Protestant cause) 
against the Queen. The fall of Concini was as sudden as his elevation. 
He was executed, and the Queen sent into exile to Blois, She effected, 
however, a reconciliation with her son, (who had taken upon himself the 
cares of the state,) and rapidly regained her influence in the government 
of France, through her almoner Richelieu. The character of the celebrated 
Armand du Plessis Richelieu (bishop of Lu9on, and afterwards created 
Cardinal,) has been compared to that of Cardinal Wolsey. Like Wolsey, 
Richelieu rose from an inferior position to the highest offices in the state ; 
like Wolsey, his abilities as a politician were of the highest order, and 
the number of church benefices which had fallen into his hands enabled 
him to live in a'style of magnificence equal to that of the arrogant favourite 
of Henry the Eighth. But the power of Richelieu only ended with 
his life ; he triumphed over those who enteiiiained the most bitter 
hatred against him. He defeated an artfully contrived plan for his 

* Francis Ravillac, a native of Angouleme, was, after the assassination of 



Henr 
four 



I'i Quatre, seized by the Due d'Epcmon and condomnod to be torn in pieces by 
horses, which sentence was executed upon him in 1(>10. 
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assassination by the brother of the king, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and 
forced him and the queen mother into submission. The proudest nobles 
of France were humbled by the genius of Richelieu, and the incapable 
king was made the instrument of his domestic severities in the banishment 
of his favourite confessor, and humiliation of the Queen of Austria, who 
had opposed the measures of the Cardinal. Richelieu was indeed rather 
the dictator than the minister of France — a king in all but the name.* It 
cannot, however, be denied that he waded to power through cruelty and 
wrong ; that he trampled upon the clearest principles of justice when he 
crushed for ever the political and military strength of the Huguenots. 
The troubles of the French Protestants had been for a time composed, in 
1617, by the downfall of Marie de Medicis and her party. In 1622, the 
King of France marched into Poitou for the purpose of subduing the Due 
de Soubise, who was, with the Due de Rohan, the son in-law of Sully, 
the great leader of the Protestants. After Montpellier had surrendered 
to the royal arms, a treaty was made confirming the Edict of Nantes, 
and other privileges to the Protestants. The terms of this treaty were, 
however, so ill observed that the inhabitants of Rochelle, one of the 
great strongholds of the Protestants, renewed the war in 1625. Here 
the battle which decided the fate of the Huguenots was fought. Richelieu 
was aware that the garrison of Rochelle was strongly fortified, •{• and that 
its intrepid inhabitants had promises of assistance from England. Deter- 
mined that the expected succours should be of no avail, Richelieu threw a 
large mole or fortification across the harbour, which so effectually 
blockaded the town that the wretched inhabitants (who were reduced to 
the utmost extremity of famine) were compelled to surrender even when 
the English sails were in sight. Of fifteen thousand who were in the 
city when the siege commenced, only four thousand survived the fatal 
effects of famine, fatigue, and the sword, and these were more like 
skeletons than living men. The French troops entered Rochelle October 
30th, 1628. In the following year Nismes, Montaubon, and other cities 
surrendered, and the Huguenots were at the mercy of the crown. 
Satisfied with having deprived the Protestants of their places of strength, 
the next object of Richelieu was to repress in Spain and Italy the power 
of the house of Austria, to accomplish which, he supported the great 
Protestant party (headed by Gustavus Adolphus) which was opposed to 
the empire. Thus the very man who had conquered the great stronghold 
of Protestantism in France, mainly contributed to its establishment in 
Germany, and laid the foundation of the great treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, which, by the ^division of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
states, was the means of creating the kingdom of Prussia. This important 
treaty, which more properly belongs to the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 

* " Richelieu aspired to the character of a man of letters, and conferred great 
honours upon men of learning. He would not allow any author to stand bareheaded 
in his presence. While crushing the national liberties, he founded the French 
Academy, the sacred shrine of intellectual freedom, and forbade the acknowledgment 
of any superiority save that of genius." — Sir R, H, Stepliens^ Lecturer upon the 
History of France. 

f The siege of Rochelle occupied thirteen months. The sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants exceeded all belief. The Duchess of Rohan and her daughter ate no other food 
during two or three months than horse flesh, with four or five ounces of bread a day. 
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terminated the Thirty Years* War, or war of the Reformation of Germany, 
which was carried on from 1609 to 1648. Hostilities between France 
and Spain, for the purpose of humbling the power of Austria, commenced 
in 1635, and continued until the end of the reign of Louis the Thirteenth. 
In 1642, Louis undertook the siege of Perpignan, which fell before the 
French arms. Richelieu, who in addition to his capacities of minister 
and Cardinal^ took upon himself the direction of military ajffairs, was 
prevented by illness from joining the king. The monarch returned to 
Paris to witness the death of his minister, December 4th, 1642. In the 
following year. May 14th, 1643, Louis the Thirteenth was called to 
his great account. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Mam^acturea, — '^The manofactares established in France in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, flourished in that of his successor. In a document dated 1648 (during 
the regency of Anne of Austria), we find among the goods which the French exported 
at that period, the linens, serges, and bomhazmes of Lyons ; fustians, stockings of 
ulk, worsted, cotton, and thread ; all kinds of caps and millinery sent to Spain, 
Italy, and South America ; all kinds of furs, hardware, ribbons, silks, gloves, gold 
and silver lace, gold and silver tissues, pins, needles, &c., and hats of Paris and 
Rouen, which were used by almost all the people of Europe, and even of the New 
World." — Lord John Bussats Memoirs of me Affairs of Europe from the Peace of 
Utrecht, 

PuUic BuHdiTigs. — The Palais Royal (called at this period the Palais Cardinal), 
built for the residence of Richelieu. The palace of St. Cloud, rebuilt by Richelieu. 
The walls of Paris being extended on the north-west, comprised within their circuit 
the palace and gardens of the Tuilleries, which had hitherto been without the city. 
Several new churches were erected, that of the Sorbonne, embellished by the sculptor 
Lorraine, owes its origin to Richelieu. The Jardin des Plants was commenced 
under the superintendence of the Cardinal. The Palace of the Luxembourg built. 
The painting of the Luxembourg gallery by Rubens,* under the auspices of Marie 
de Medicis, who inherited the taste of her family for the arts. 

Literature. — The French Academy founded by Richelieu. A royal printing 
press established in this reign. The Mercure Fran<^is, a periodical which contained 
a register of public events and of the acts of government, met with such success as 
to lead to the establishment of a *^ bureau d^ addressee** or register office, to print and 
publish announcements of various articles of merchandise for sale or exchange. To 
these advertisements were added weekly news, and a paper published weekly under 
the title of The Gazette, in 1637, may be considered as the first newspaper which 
appeared in France.f 

Eminent Men. — Cardinal Richelieu, statesman, general, ecclesiastic, and man of 
letters. The Dukes de Rohan and Soubise ; the Prince of Cond6, leaders of the 
Protestants. Davila Mezerai, and De Thou,:^ historians. Molierc, the unrivalled 
comic dramatist of France. Scarron, the comic poet. Vanzelas, and Voiture, miscel- 
laneous writers. Malherbe, the poet. Poussin, the celebrated painter. Perrault, the 
architect who designed the grand entrance to the Louvre. Sanson, the geographer. 
Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, bom in Holland 1585, the founder of the sect called Janse- 
nists, who were denounced as heretics by Pope Urban the Eighth, and persecuted during 
the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth, and Louis the Fifteenth. Vincent de St. Paul, thi^ 
institutor of the Congregation of Missions, who founded many charitable establish- 
ments in Paris and various parts of France, lived in this reign and that of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 

♦ Rubens, bom at Cologne in 1557, painted the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 

t For the first newspaper in England, see reign of Chiivles the Second. 

% Do Thou, who had been instrumental in bringing aljout the Edict of Nantes, died in 1617. 
The son of De Thou was, in 1642, executed with Cinq Mars, for having organized a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Richelieu. 
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LOUIS THE FOUETEENTH. 

REIGNED SEVENTY-TWO YEARSf COUNTINO FROM THE RBOENCT OP ANNE OP AUSTRIA 

AND CARDINAL MAZARIN. 



Teara 

after Christ. 

1643. 

LOUIS XIV. 



Next Louis the Fourteenth, when but five years of age, 
With warriors renowned and counsellors sage ; 
Mazarin and Colbert were the ministers named, 
Great Turonne and Cond6 as generals famed. 



Ooten^lH>raries 
in England. 

OHAKLKS X. 

OLIVBB 

CBOHWELL. 

OHARLBS II. 

JAMES II. 

WILLIAM 

AKO HABY. 

AKITB. 
OBOaOB I. 



During the minority of the young monarch of France, the Queen Mother, 
Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarin, a native of Italy, who had been 
introduced into the French court by Richelieu, were at the head of public 
affairs. The commencement of the reign of the infant king was distin- 
guished by the victories of the Prince of Conde at Rocroi, May 19th, 
1643 ; in Picardy, and Fribourg in 1644. From the year 1645 to 1652, 
Paris was distracted by civil war, which conflict, arising from the 
unpopular measures of Cardinal Mazarin, was termed the war of 
the Fronde.* At the death of Mazarin, in 1661, Louis the Fourteenth 
took upon himself the direction of affairs, and soon proved himself a 
very ambititious monarch, and that the great object of his life was 
to extend his dominions in Flanders and Germany. The vast enter- 
prizes of this warlike sovereign kept Europe for forty years in a state of 
commotion, and the brilliant victories of his generals, Turenne and the 
Prince of Conde, aided by the skilful operations of the engineer Vauban, 
resulted in the subjugation of a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and a considerable portion of the North of Italy. The Dutch had, in 
the commencement of this war, endeavoured to counteract the operations 
of Louis by a combination with England and Sweden, called the Triple 
Alliance. Louis the Fourteenth managed to withdraw England from 
this alliance, and bound its worthless monarch to his interest in the 
Treaty of Dover, an explanation of which you will find in the History of 
England, reign of Charles the Second. The Dutch beheld fortress after 
fortress fall from their ,grasp when the armies of Louis the Fourteenth 
entered Holland, in 1672, but the following year the Emperor of Germany 
und the King of Spain declared themselves allies of the Dutch, and the 

* Wars of the Fronde, — The parliament of Paris had issued an edict against 
levying a tax upon houses. Mazarin imprisoned the President and one of the Coun- 
sellors, which caused distm*bancos in the streets, and led to that opposition between 
the court and the parliament termed the wars of the Fronde. The Queen Mother 
and her son were obliged to leave Paris during these wars, in which Cardinal do 
Retz, Marshal Turenne, the Prince of Conde, the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Duchesse de Longiicville, were conspicuous characters. 
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Prince of Orange, afterwards William the Third of England (upon whom 
the Stadtholdership of Holland had been conferred) bent all his faculties 
to oppose the power of France. In 1674, Louis was abandoned by 
England; in the same year Turenne carried on the war into the 
Palatinate where he exercised the most unrelenting severity in 1675. 
The retirement of the Prince of Conde followed the death of Turenne, 
at Salzbach, in 1675. In the year 1679, the contending powers had 
a brief respite from the ravages of war by the peace of Nimeguen, 
which was concluded upon very advantageous terms to France. Louis 
the Fourteenth was now at the pinnacle of his glory, and surrounded 
by flatterers, looked upon himself as the leader of the world, and 
the greatest sovereign that ever existed. His stately presence, magni- 
ficent court, and brilliant victories, obtained for him the appellation 
of " Le Grand Monarque." Licentiousness, egotism, want of political 
faith, and religious bigotry, formed the darker shades in the character of 
Louis the Fourteenth, whose despotic principles were embodied in the 
phrase "L'Etat est moi,'' I am the state, the country, the people, the 
constitution, everything. The abilities of Colbert, the Superintendent of 
Finance, placed a vast revenue at the disposal of Louis, and promoted 
the internal prosperity of France. That enlightened minister protected 
the Huguenots, who, though politically vanquished by Richelieu, were 
still in possession of the religious privileges confirmed to them by the 
Edict of Nantes. Louvois,* who succeeded Colbert at the demise of 
the great minister, in 1683, advocated totally different measures, and, in 
union with Le Tellier, the King's confessor, induced the king to spare no 
efforts for the extermination of a sect whom he viewed with the deepest 
hatred. In 1684 and 1685 commenced those terrible measures against 
the Huguenots which were followed by the Revolution of the Edict of ' 
Nantes,*}- by which was retrenched all the privileges the Protestants had 
previously enjoyed. Not only were troops sent into the Protestant states 
to pillage the houses, and destroy the inhabitants with fire and the sword, 
but Protestant children were taken from their parents, sent into the 
convents, and forced to attend the mass. Orders had been given, which 
were faithfully fulfilled, to raze the churches to the ground. The most 
rigorous measures were pursued by the government to prevent the 
persecuted sect from leaving the kingdom, but, notwithstanding their 
vigilance, more than half a million contrived to escape. England, Holland, 
and the Cape of Good Hope received the refugees, men of intelligent 
minds and industrious habits, such as any country could ill afford to spare. 
In England the bigotry and persecution of Louis and his minister were 
the means of the establishment of the silk manufacture of Spitalfields, 
and in other populous districts of Britain was commenced by the exiled 



* LouTois is said to have sent 80,000 persons to prison with the vain hope of 
preventing Protestantism. This he was enabled to do by means of the leUre de cachM, 
or written order signed by the King and his minister, to commit any one obnoxious to 
the government to the damp dungeons of the Bastile. The nobility of France, during 
the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth, made fearful use of this 
license, obtaining lettres de cachet for any one who interfered with their licentious 
pleasures. The name of Cardinal Fleury is attached to more than 20,000 of these 
lettres de cachet. 

t For an explanation of the Edict of Nantes, see reign of Henry the Fourth. 
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population of France, the manufacture of stuffs and hats, of which the 
French had hitherto enjoyed the monopoly. Some of the Huguenots^ 
amongst whom was Rapin the historian,* who was present at the Battle 
of the Boyne, ojffered their swords to William of Orange, whilst the 
more adventurous of the emigrants, who had settled at the Cape, employed 
themselves in the cultivation of the vine.-]- Thus did religious intolerance 
extend the sphere of the industrial arts, and stimulate individual enterprise 
in distant lands.! To return to the politics of France. A new object of 
ambition opened before Louis the Fourteenth in the acquisition of the 
throne of Spain. Louis had, in 1660, married Maria Theresa, the Infiemta 
of Spain, and it had been stipulated that none of the heirs of this marriage 
shoidd succeed to the throne of Spain, but this condition availed litUe 
with Louis. The Emperor Leopold of Austria had married the sister of 
Maria Theresa, so that the descendants of the Princesses in France and 
Austria stood in equal relation to the crown, and each determined to prose^ 
cute their claims, and induce the King of Spain to decide in their favour. 
At the death of Charles the Second of Spain, in 1700, the Archduke Charles, 
son of the Emperor of Austria, was proclaimed at Madrid, but, it was after- 
wards discovered that the King of Spain had left a will in favour of the 
grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, Philip Duke of Anjou. Louis, taking 
measures to ensure the succession to his family, involved England in the war, 
which was termed the War of the Spanish Succession, and which ended 
in the establishment of the Bourbons upon the throne of Spain. Notwith- 
standing the peace of Nimeguen, Louis, at the close of the year 1679, 
commenced operations against the allies, besieged and took several towns 
in the Netherlands. Peace, made in 1684, was broken in 1688, when 
William of Orange, who had been raised to the English throne, used all 
his ejffbrts to strengthen the powerful confederacy against France, and 
forced Louis, whose endeavours to restore James the Second to the 
throne of England were defeated by the victory of the English at La 
Hogue, May 29th, 1792, to acknowledge his title to the crown of 
England, by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697. In 1701 war was conunenced 
by the Emperor of Germany in Italy, where his great commander. Prince 
Eugene, obtained many advantages over the French. At the death of 
James the Second of England, in 1701, Louis the Fourteenth, in defiance 
of the treaty of Ryswick, acknowledged the son of his former ally as 
King of England, and the English nation, determined to resent the insult, 
appointed John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, the commander of their 
forces, to attack France in the Netherlands. In the meantime, the death 
of William the Third, in 1702, threatened a dissolution of tlie alliance, 
but Anne, who succeeded to the throne of England, renewed all the engage- 
ments of King William. Notwithstanding the ability of Mareschal Villars, 
the French force were, after some successes, unable to check the advance 
of Marlborough in 1711, when the brilliant victories of Ramilies, Blenheim, 

* Rapin, after the Battle of the Boyne, retired into Germany, where he wrote 
his History of England down to the Revolution, which history has been continued 
by Tindall, down to the accession of George the Third. 

t There were many names eminent for learning and science amongst the 
emigrants who employea themselves in the presses of England and Holland. 

f See Voltaire's Age of Louis the Fourteenth. 
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Oudenarde, Malpaquet, in the Netherlands, and tlie success of the Earl of 
Peterborough in Spain, rendered the humiliated monarch of France glad 
to sue for peace. In the spring and summer of 1713, treaties of peace 
between Great Britain, Holland, Prussia, Portugal, and Savoy, were 
signed at Utrecht, by which Philip, grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, 
was acknowledged King of Spain, and renounced for his desciendants all 
claim to that dignity. Louis recognised the title of Anne and the 
Hanoverian succession, and ceded to England Newfoundland, Hudson's 
Bay, and the island of St. Christopher's. The Emperor of Germany was 
to have Naples, Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands ; the Duke of Savoy, 
Sicily, with the title of King. Lille and its dependencies were to be 
restored to France. Narmur, Charleroi, Luxembourg, Ypres, which had 
formed part of the acquisitions of France during the triumphant career of 
Turenne and Cond^, were restored to Holland. Thus the long wars of 
Louis the Fourteenth, which had filled Europe with his fame, resulted in 
the humiliation of France, and that reign which commenced in glory 
ended in gloom and wretchedness, from the murmurs of the people, upon 
whom fell the burdens of the State, as the clergy and the nobles, who 
were called the privileged orders, were exempt from taxation.* A fi*ightftil 
famine depopulated France during the latter part of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and the sudden demise of the Dauphin of France, in 
1711, and of his son, the Due de Burgoyne, a prince of the highest 
promise, in the following year, were heavy afflictions to the disappomted 
monarch. Ere he quitted the scene of his glory and of his mortification, of 
his pride and its humiliation, the aged king saw two of his great grandsons 
earned to the tomb, and the hopes of the nation and heirdom to the throne 
were vested in the sole surviving son of the Due de Burgoyne, a feeble 
infant for whose life great fears were entertained. The most austere 
devotion characterized the last days of Louis the Fourteenth, who, in his 
last illness, regretted his selfish and arrogant career, and advised his 
young successor not to follow his example in involving Europe in war, 
and to endeavour to ease the burdens of the people. Louis the Fourteenth 
died September 1st, 1715, within a few days of seventy- seven years of 
age. His reign is the longest of the French kings, as that of George the 
Third is of the English. 

* Lord John Russell, in his Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the peace of 
Utrecht, in alluding to the financial difficulties of the French government after the 
death of Colbert, observes "that in the whole history of France there is not a period 
of greater mismanagement than the last thirty years of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The three resources upon which his government relied were, — cleans at 
an extravagant rate of interest, the creation of a multitude of exemptions from taxes 
under the title of offices, and a depreciation of the currency frequently renewed. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

PMic Works and Buildings. — Most of the improvements in the capital of France, 
during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, originated with Colbert, appointed director 
of pubUc buildings. The arch of St. Denis, the Hotel des Invalides, the palace of 
Marly, the Royal Observatory, were built at this period. Versailles was converted from 
a mere hunting lodge into a royal residence, capable of accommodating three or four 
hundred persons. The magnificent front of the palace of the Louvre, designed by 
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Perrault, in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, was completed under the superinten- 
dence of Bernini. The Champs Elysees planted in 1670. The canal of Languedoc, 
which connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, excavated^ Dun^k and 
Marseilles made free ports. A port town and* arsenal built at Rochefort. Arsenals 
built at Havre-de-Grace. The police of Paris improved, and the streets, by order of 
Louis the Fourteenth, lighted by five thousand lanterns. The court of France, 
during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, resided at Marly, Versailleft, and St. 
Germain. 

Manufactures. — France was, as we have stated, in the enjoyment of many useful 
and important manufactures before the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The most 
important introduced by Colbert were the cotton-spinning of Rouen, the Holland 
linen at Abbeville, and the manufacture of cut and plate glass in Paris. Colbert abjo 
bought from a person in England a stocking machine, which he introduced into 
France. Of manufactures augmented and extended in Paris and the provinces by 
the enlightened minister of Louis the Fourteenth, are tapestry, carpets, woollen 
cloths, serges, potterjr, silk, stuffs of Lyons, paper, leather, and hardware. Vast 
establishments of. cabmet makers, goldsmiths, chemists, sculptors, and every depart- 
ment of decorative art arose in Pans in this reign. The palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuilleries were, under the superintendence of Colbert, decorated with tapestry, 
manufactured at the GKjbelins from the exquisite designs of Le Brun. 

" It is to be regretted that, after the death of Colbert, many-of the institutions he 
had established fell into decay, from the inability of Louis and his ministers to follow 
in the steps of this able man, and the restrictions upon internal commerce, which 
Colbert had been unable to remove. In the time of Colbert, all the taxes were 
* farmed,'* except the taille. This tax was of two kinds, the taUle personette and the 
taiUe rieUe. The taille r^eUe was a fixed tax, according to a known estimate, upon 
houses, lands, and property of all kinds. The taille personnelle was an arbitrary tax; 
a certain sum was ordered to be raisod from each province or district; the collector of 
the district afterwards apportioned this sum accoraing to the means of each individual. 
Of course there was no end to the abuse and misery occasioned by this latter tax. 
The gabelle^ or salt tax, differing in amount in various provinces of France, was a 
fertile source of fraud. The octroi^ or duties upon entrance of goods into towns, and 
the corvie^ an obligation to repair the markets and the roads, pressed heavily upon the 
industrial classes." — Lord John RuaseWa Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht. 

Literature. — The fame of the great writers of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth 
filled Europe. At the head we may place Voltaire, historian, dramatist and poet. 
Pascal, geometrician and mathematician, and author of Letters in favour of the 
Jansenists. Moliere, Comeille, Racine, Le Sage, dramatists. Massillon, Fenelon, 
Bossuet, prelates. Boileau, La Fontaine, poets. Malebranche, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
La Bruyere, miscellaneous writers. Descartes, philosopher. Lavoisier, chemist. Rapin, 
historian. Le Brun, Du Fresnoy, Nanteuil, painter?. Pigalle, sculptor. Andrew Dacier, 
celebrated as the translator of Plato, Plutarch, and Horace. Calmet, a learned 
commentator on the scriptures. Rochefoucault, who wrote maxims, memoirs, &c. 

Montgolfier, the inventor of air balloons lived in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 

• 

Eminent Ladies. — Anne Dacier, who translated the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
comedies of Terence. Mile, de Scuderi, who wrote eighty volumes of romances, 
Madame de Sevigno, celebrated for her letters. Madame ae Lambert, authoress of 
essays, letters, &c. Mdlle. de Montpensier, who wrote memoirs. Madame de 
Maintenon, who was privately married to Louis the Fourteenth, and after the death 
of the Spanish Princess, in 1633, exercised great influence in the affairs of state. 
Madame de Maintenon founded a seminary for young ladies at St. Cyr. 

* Farming a tax meanfi that a pernon paid a certain price for a tax, and made the best of it, as a 
farmer does of his land. Tlie name of " farmer general'' was hated throughout the country. The 
collectors of taxes, intent upon amassing fortunes, and favouring their own friends, laid waste the 
country by every variety of vexation, and tortured the people by every engine of tyranny. Besides 
the clergy and nobles, who constituted the privileg«'(l classes, free from taxation, a multitude of officers 
exempted from tho burdens of the State, such as "measurers of hay," *• inspectors of wigs," were 
created bv Louis the Fourteenth.— Lnnl J. liunteU. 
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LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 



KEIQNED FIFTY -NINE YEAIW. 



Teara 
tijter Ohriat. 

1716. 

XX>UI8 XV. 



' Seventy-two years o'er France Louis Fourteenth had reigned 1 Ootemporaries 
Ere his great grandson, Louis, the sceptre obtained ; I in England. 

Orleans was the Regent, and the people complain'd , o«obo» i- 

'^ ' r r IT J OKOBOB II. 

That war and state pageants th' Exchequer had drain'd. j orobok in. 



Such had been the mortality amongst the descendants of Louis the 
Fourteenth, that at the death of the venerable monarch, in 1715, his great- 
grandson, the heir to the throne, was little more than five years of age. 
During the minority of Louis the Fifteenth, Philip Duke of Orleans, nephew 
of the late king, was appointed Regent. Every kind of profligacy and 
dissipation marked his ^ule. As St. Evremond observed, " error was no 
longer called evil, and vice was named pleasure.'' At the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1723, the young king was of age by the custom of 
France, and the nation beheld with dismay, in Louis the Fifteenth, a 
tendency to the same vices which had disgraced the rule of the regent. 
The Duke of Bourbon, who remained a short time after the death of 
Orleans in office as prime minister, was succeeded by Cardinal Fleury, 
& man of mild insinuating manners, who had been appointed tutor to 
Louis the Fifteenth. It was during the administration of Fleury that 
England and France, in 1740, were involved in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, to which your attention has been du'ected in the reign of 
George the Second, in the History of England. You will recollect that 
this war arose from the conflicting claims of Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Charles the Fourth, and the Elector of Bavaria to the empire of Germany ; 
that the French, who espoused the cause of the Elector of Bavaria, were 
defeated by the English (who supported the cause of Maria Theresa) at 
the battle of Dettingen. This war was concluded by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, signed by England, France, and Holland, in 1748. In 1754, 
in the reign of George the Second, England and France again came into 
collision in Canada, in which war, in 1756, other European powers 
became involved, and which obtained the title of "The Seven Years' 
War." It was in this war that the heroic Frederick, King of Prussia, 
opposed the combination which France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and 
Saxony, united against him, and, alternately repulsed and victorious, 
attained a splendid triumph at Rosbach, November 5, 1757. In 1759, 
the French sustained signal defeats from the English arms in the East 
and West Indies, in which contest France had been involved in her 
endeavours to extend and maintain her colonial possessions. In Canada 
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the French power received a severe blow in the conquest of Quebec, 
September 13th, 1759, by the English General Wolfe, and the treaty of 
Paris in 1762, in the reign of George the Third, confirmed the supe- 
riority of Britain, by the relinquishment of many valuable possessions 
of France in the West Indies. The French were finally expelled from 
Canada in 1762. During these wars, nothing could be more wretched 
than the domestic state of France. The country was disturbed by the 
disputes of the clergy, whose corrupt lives and worldly-mindedness 
alienated the affections of their flocks, and the court (which was the 
centre of vice and profligacy) was disgraced by the plots and intrigues of 
the worlliless people upon whom Louis the Fifteenth lavished the public 
money. Exorbitant taxation was the resort to supi)ly the deficiency of 
the revenue, and measures which increased the miseries of the peasantry 
and working classes, already sinking under the weight of intolerable 
burdens. Hatred and indignation of the King and his ministers, were 
aroused by the influence of Madame des Etoiles, a woman of low birth and 
no education, whom Louis created Marchioness de Pompadour. Such 
was the authority of the favourite, that the peace of Europe depended 
upon her will, and the ratification of most important treaties rested upon 
her acquiescence. In 1757, when all the best statesmen were anxious for 
peace, Madame de Pompadour decided upon a renewal of the war, which 
was most disadvantageous to the interests of France. The proudest nobles 
of the court, who omitted to pay homage to her, were made to feel the effects 
of her resentment, and perpetual imprisonment or death was the punish- 
ment awarded to hosts of minor offenders against her pride and ill acquired 
power.* Through the influence of Madame Du Barri, who succeeded 
Madame Du Pompadour, as the favourite of Louis the Fifteenth, the Duke 
de Choiseul, the popular minister, was disgraced and banished from court in 
1770. Soon after this event, the long struggle between the King and the 
Parliament terminated in a series of edicts by which the members were 
deprived of their privileges, and the absolute prerogative of the crown 
established. Neither national nor domestic calamities awakened any sense of 
the duties or responsibilities of his position in the callous heart of Louis the 
Fifteenth. If, amid his gorgeous entertainments and frivolous pastimes, 
a tale of distress reached his ears, he used to repeat to Madame de 
Pompadour "After us the deluge T' Ere he terminated his disgraceful 
career, he witnessed the death of the Dauphin in 1765, the Dauphiness 
in 1767, their eldest son in 1761, and his consort, the amiable and 
neglected Queen of France, Maria Leczinski, daughter of Stanislaus, 

* Twenty-six years were the Marquis de la Tude and d'AUegri confined in the 
damp cells of the Bastile, for having attempted to give warning of a plot to the 
imperious Pompadour.* The Baron de Venae, another of her victims, was im- 
prisoned for nineteen years. Eochegourault, and a gentleman of Montpellier, were 
arrested merely upon suspicion of naving spoken against her. Some writers, in 
alluding to the political ability of Pompadour, and her patronage of men of letters, 
have endeavoured to prove there was a certain degree of nobleness in her nature. 
She was too well aware of the influence of men of genius upon society, not to 
endeavour to disarm by rewards the shafts of ridiciue which might be pointed 
against herself. Rousseau disdained the gifts of the vindictive Pompadour. 

1 We have allnded in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, to the " letters do cachet/' or sealed 
letters to commit persoBS to prison without trial, signed by the sovereign. 
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King of Poland, who expired June 25th, 1768. Thus were the heirs to 
the throne prematurely cut oOf in the days of Louis the Fifteenth, as they 
were in those of Louis the Fourteenth. Louis the Fifteenth was arrested 
in his course of frivolty and vice by an attack of the small pox, of which 
he died May 10th, 1774, in his sixty-fifth year. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THIS REIGN. 

Public Buildings. — The Place de Louis Quinze built, adjoining the gardens of 
the Tuilleries. The pala<:e of Chantillv rebuilt by the Duke of Bourbon. Several 
fountains made in different parts of the city, and other public buildings erected. 
The church of St Genevieve commenced in 1767, by order of Louis the Fifteenth. 
The Royal Military School founded. The Palais Bourbon Elysei commenced 
by the Prince of Cond^ in 1718, afterwards the residence of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Since the minority of Louis the Fifteenth, the Palace of the Louvre nas 
ceased to be the residence of French monarchs, and forms a national museum and 
picture gallery. The Palace of the Luxembourg is also converted into a picture 

fallery, appropriated to the productions of the modem artists of France. The 
'alais Royal, the residence of Richelieu, is now converted into shops, cafe's, 
restaurants, &c. The court, during the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, chiefly resided 
at the Tuilleries and Fontainbleau. 

Manufactures. — *' Porcelain, in which the Japanese imitated the Chinese, was 
first made in Europe, at t)resden, in 1706. At St. Cloud, a Madame Damet acci- 
dentally discovered the earth used in French porcelain, which manufacture was 
commenced at St. Cloud and prepared at Sevres, under the auspices of Madame de 
Pompadour. The manufacture of china at Sevres, which placed France in the first 
rank of this department of the arts, is now a government monopoly, and has 
extended to Pans and Limoges. The manufacture of porcelain was established in 
England at Chelsea, in 1752, in the reign of George the Second, and was perfected 
and extended by Wedgwood, at Etruria, Staffordshire, in 1763. Porcelain, or China, 
used to be callea in England Gk>mroom ware ; for the first trade of the English East 
Tn^ Company, not bemg with India and China direct, was from an estaolishment 
formed at the port of Gomroom, opposite to Ormus, upon the Persian Gulf."— 
Marryatt. 

We beg leave to correct a statement in the History of England respecting China 
not being known in the time of Elizabeth. It should have been not generally knoum. 
The researches of Mr. Marrvatt have established that the mighty Queen had ^probably 
from some merchant of tne East India Company) a present of a few China cups, 
which, from their rarity, were highly valued. 

Literature. — The " EncyclopsBdists." — In this reign arose a large party in 
France, who went by the title of " Philosophers." Their writings, originating in a 
feeling of repugnance to priesthood, and a striving after freedom from the restraints 
of arbitrary political rule, excited contempt for the laws of morality and social order, 
and attacked the most sacred precepts of Christianity. These writers, at the head 
of whom was Diderot (who was protected by the Empress Catherine of Russia) were 
called the ** Encyclc^sedists," from their contributions to a work which comprised a 
variety of subjects, termed the Encydopmdia^ and embodied the peculiar views of the 
philosophers upon society and religion. Voltaire, D' Alembert, Marmontel, Morellet, 
the Abofc Raynal, Condillac, Bayle, Buffon, and Montesquieu, were contributors to 
the Encyclop»dia, whose renown renders them, in a certain degree, historical 
characters; although it must ever be recollected, such reputation was acquired at a 
time when novels, dramas, and immoral writings of all Kinds, were not only the 
reflection of the profligacy of the court and the nobility, but the interpreters of the 
thoughts and feelings of the age, which thoughts and feelings were reflected in the 
excesses of the Revolution. One of the few estimable characters of this corrupt era 
was Du Quesnay, the physician of Louis the Fourteenth, who wrote two articles 
in the Encyclopaedia, entitled '* Com and Farming," in which he advocated free 
trade in com, and the abolition of many fbudal exactions which were the cause of 
the indescribable misery of the working classes. 
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EminetU Ladies. — The Marchioness de Chasteletf who translated ** Newton's 
Principia." Mdle. de Lannay, afterwards Madame de Stael ; Madame de la Fayette ; 
the Duchesse de Maine ; Madame Guyon ; Madame Duboccage, &c. The saloons of 
Madame du Deffand, Madame de Geoffrin, and Madame d'Holbach, not only gaye 
the tone to society in Paris as the resort of the ** Encyclopaedists/' but were 
frequented by men of learning from all countries, amongst others Hume, Gibbon, 
and Horace Vvalpole. Rousseau, bom at Geneva in 1712, the great apostle of the 
Revolution, was the friend of Hume. 

Remarkable Events. — The Mississippi Scheme, originating with John Law, a 
Scotchman, during the Regency of Orleans, was similar to tne South Sea Scheme 
in England, and had equally disastrous results. The plague at Marseilles, during 
which naif the inhabitants of the city perished, raged from May 1720, to June 1721. 



L0UI8 THE SIXTEENTH. 



REIOMLD NINETEEN YEARS. 



THE GREAT REVOLUTION OF 1789. 



Years 
after Christ. 

1774. 
LOUIS XVI. 

1789. 
1792. 
1798. 



Sixteenth Louis a grandsire unworthy succeeds, 

Finds a treasury exhausted, a people in need ; 

So heavily taxed, a great clamour arose. 

The king and the nobles denounced as their foes. 

A mob, lawless and wild, much evil induced ; 

The great Revolution this crisis produced. 

'Mid the firenzy of faction, all law at an end. 

And the king and the Queen to the scaffold condemned. 



Cotemporary 
in England. 
GSOSaB III. 



One of the first acts of the new king, at this period about twenty years 
of age, was to expel from the court the profligate people who had disgraced 
it during the time of his grandfather, and the female nobility of France 
had now an example in the amiable young Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, who was united to Louis the 
Sixteenth four years previous to his accession. The first public event of 
the reign of Louis the Sixteenth is the American War, in which the 
pacific king was involved by the counsels of his ambitious ministers, and 
in which the assistance afforded to the Americans by the French govern- 
ment was the cause of hostility between France and Britain. The 
contests of the French and English were chiefly by sea, where the Coimt 
de Grasse, one of the most experienced commanders of France, yielded 
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to Admiral Rodney, in an action off tho island of St. Dominica, April 
12th, 1782. ThiB success being followed by an engagement at (iibraltar, 
September Idth of the same year, in which the English were victoriooB, 
negociations for peace wore entered into, which treaty was signed at 
Versailles, January 20tli, 1788. You will recollect in tho History of 
England, in the reign of (leorge the Third, that tho war between America 
and Britain continued from tho year 1775 to 1783, when the Declaration 
of the Independence of America, January 21st^ 1783, was signed by tho 
British goYomment. It was after the conclusion of this war that Louis 
the Sixteenth and his ministers found the diiticulties of the French 
government increased, and finiuicial prospects truly alarming. Turgot and 
Malesherbes,* who both resigned olttco in 17G6, had vainly endeavoured by 
their reforms and systems of rigorous retrenchment to retrieve the evils 
occasioned by tho reckless profusion of Louis tho Fifteenth and the 
ruinous wars of his grandfather. Nocker, a native of Geneva, wlio had 
the management of the iinancos during the American war, found it 
necessary to have recourse to the system of loans, (which had been the 
resort of tho tyrannical Louvois and liis successors) and thus added upwards 
of twenty-one millions to the national debt, l-alonno, the successor of 
Necker, in 1783, pursued, in times of peace, the measures which the 
(renevese had considered to bo only justifiable to carry on the expenses 
of war, and proposing at the Assembly of the Notables, February 22nd, 
1787, to carry out the intentions of Necker, in lightening the burdens of 
the people by subjecting the privileged classes to taxation, was dismissed 
from ofiice, April, 1787. Brienne, tho Archbishop of Toulouse, succeeded 
Calonne, but was, in 1789, compelled to yield to the wishes of the 
sovereign and the people for the restoration of Necker. It was now 
believed' that the only means by which reform could bo accomplished was 
by the assembling of tho States General, who had not mot since the year 
161-1, in the reign of Louis tho Thirteenth. Tho day fixed for the 
assembly of the States Geneml, was May 5th, 1789. This meeting, held 
at Versailles, presided over by tho King, and addressed by Necker, 
consisted of tho three orders of the State, namely, the nobility, the clergy, 
and the ^^ tiers 6tat,'' who represented towns and rural districts, and upon 
whom fell all the burdens of taxation. The membera of the "tiers 6tat" 
at this meeting of the States General were equal in number to the other 
two, who were called tho privileged orders. Alanned at the prospect of 
a majority of tho third estate, tho nobles and clergy decided to assemble 
separately, and commenced holding their sittings ni their own chamber. 
The commons, undaunted by these proceedings, refused to act unless 
joined by the privileged orders, and, after some weeks deliberation, 
(during which the country was in a state of great excitement,) passed by 
an overwhelming majority a vote assuming the name of the National 

* Turgot, during the nineteen months of hia mlnistrv, paid off, without increasing 
the taxes, four millions of tho national debt. Ho estAblished free trade in corn in 
every port of France, and following out tho views of Du Qucsnay, wished to carry 
his roforms still fiirUior. MaleshorboB, the minister of the Interior, restricted the 
odious system of lettrei^ dt cachety and proposed that there should be a tribunal 
established, before which every accused person should be entitled to be heard. 

N 
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Assembly, enacting that all taxes not levied by their authority, should 
come to an end upon the day when they were dissolved. This measure, 
hailed with joy by the people, was received with bitter indignation by 
the privileged orders, excepting some of the poorer clergy, and the Duke 
of Orleans,* who resolved to join the commons. The King, to whom 
the question was referred, contrary to the advice of Necker, revoked the 
proceedings of the Third Chamber. The commons, aroused to action by 
Mirabeau-j-, declared that they would not retire unless at the point of the 
bayonet, and the intimidated monarch brought about the union of the 
States after he had forbidden it. The nobility, vehemently protesting 
against this decree, advised the King to put down the Assembly by an 
armed force, which, headed by the Count d'Artois, was prepared for 
action. Upon the 11th of July Necker was dismissed,} and the citizens 
of Paris, upon hearing of this intelligence, armed and incorporated 
themselves with a portion of the regular army, took the name of the 
National Guard, which guard first used the colours, blue, white, and red, 
forming the celebrated tri-coloured flag. Upon the 14th of July this newly- 
formed army, accompanied by a vast concourse of the lowest order of the 
people, attacked and stormed the Bastile, for many years the state prison of 
France, in whose horrible dungeons had been immured the victims of the 
bigoted Louis the Fourteenth and his profligate successor. The heads 
of the murdered governor and his assistants were fixed upon pikes, and 
carried in triumph about the streets ; other excesses followed. Upon the 
6th of October the frenzied populace forced their way into the palace of 
Versailles, and, overpowering the guards, rushed with bayonets and 
poignards into the chamber of the Queen, whom they compelled to accom- 
pany them to Paris. The Marquis de la Fayette, who had the command 
of the National Guard, interposed, but without success. The Tuilleries 
was now nominally the residence, but in reality the prison, of the unfor- 
tunate Louis the Sixteenth and his consort. The National Assembly now 
proceeded to the task of forming a constitution, which was preceded, upon 
the 18th of August, by a document termed the " Declaration of the Rights of 
Man.*' The division of France into provinces was abolished, and in its stead 
eighty-four departments substituted. Municipal administrations were 
given to towns. The criminal code was re- constructed ; the law of primo- 
geniture, which gave the estate to the eldest son, abolished ; and the 
property of the church seized upon. This caused the commencement of 

* The Duke of Orleans assisted at the discussions of the National Assembly. 
The left side, at which he always took his place, was called the side of the Palais 
Royal, then the residence of the Duke. The Duke of Orleans being returned 
for the department of Seine et Oise, was elected a member of the Convention, 
under the name of Philippe Egalite. Egalit^ was denounced by Danton, with 
twenty of the Girondists, upon the 3rd of September, and was guillotined in 
September, 1793. 

t Honore Gabriel, Cbmte de Mirabeau, celebrated for his genius and com- 
manding eloquence, was one of the great leaders of the Revolution. He wrote 
several political works. He was bom in 1749, died 1791. 

t Necker was recalled July 21st. After the taking of the Bastile the nobility of 
France emigrated in thousands, leaving their sovereign and queen, to whom they 
had professed such attachment, to their fate. 
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the system of Assignats.* The attempt of the King and Queen, June 20th, 
1791, to follow the example of the emigrant nobles, and escape from the 
kingdom, being discovered, they were exposed to renewed severity and 
humiliation. The King was, upon his return, suspended from his 
functions, but restored upon the 14th September, when the National 
Assembly forced upon his acceptance the Constitution of 1791, which, 
consisting of a single chamber, and a permanent legislative corps of 745 
members, which renewed itself by its own right without the intervention 
of the executive, must necessarily absorb the royal power. A great 
proportion of the clergy refused to take the oath to this Constitution, 
and the nobility choosing to quit the kingdom rather than obtain 
seats itx the Assembly, everything was left in the hands of their 
enemies. Two distinct parties, opponents of royalty, composed the 
members of the National Assembly. Of these were the Girondists, so 
called from the Gironde, a department in the South-west of France, and 
the Jacobins, who took this name from the Rue St. Jacques, where they 
were accustomed to assemble. The Girondists, at the head of whom were 
Brissot, Roland, Condoreet, Petion, Louvet, Gaudet, &c., wished for the 
establishment of a federative Republic, like that of the United States of 
America, but the Jacobins, who had been at first joined by Sieyes and 
Mirabeau, but whose great leaders were Robespierre and Danton, were 
prepared for any crime and violence by which royal authority might be 
abolished. Upon the 10th of August a general rising took place, headed 
by Danton. The palace of the Tuilleries was stormed, the Swiss Guards, 
who risked their lives in defence of Louis the Sixteenth, were murdered. 
The King, the queen, and their family were now confined in the prison of 
the Temple, where they were subjected to the severest privations, and 
deepest insults. This outrage was followed, September 2nd, by a 
massacre of priests and royalists confined in the prisons of Paris, headed 
by the infamous Marat, to which the maddened populace were summoned 
by the sounding of the tocsin, which lasted four days, and in which it 
has been computed 5,000 persons perished. Amongst the sufferers 
was the Princess de Lamballe, the friend of Marie Antoinette. The 
death of the King having now become the great object of the Jacobin 
party, he was summoned, December 11th, 1792, before the bar of the 
Convention, a tribunal which had succeeded the National Assembly, and 
accused of having committed crimes against the sovereignties and liberties 
of the people. The discussions of the Convention were brought to a 
close upon the 17th of January. The King was ably defended by 
Tronchet, Malesherbes, and Deseze. Of 721 votes given upon the 
question of sentence upon the King, 366 (among them Egalite, Duke of 
Orleans) were for immediate death. Upon the 21st of January, 1793, 

* Assignats were paper money, issued upon the security of forfeited estates. As 
this paper currency increased in quantity it decreased in Yiaue. In June, 1793, the 
assignats had fallen to one-third their nominal value, in August to a sixth. Thus 
three notes which had been worth £12, were only worth £4 in July, and £2 in 
August, and could only buy as much food. The system of assignats pressed severely 
upon the working classes,* who petitioned the legislature against them. — White'^a 
Jaistory of France. 
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Louis the Sixteenth suffered by the guillotine.* His last moments were 
passed in devotion with his family, and so effectually had religioas hSye 
composed his spirits, that neither the sight of the fatal instrument by 
which he was to suffer, nor the prospect of an ignominious death, had 
power to disturb his serene fortitude. Attempting to address the multi* 
tude the last words of the unfortunate monarch of France were drowned 
by the noise of drums, commenced by the Jacobin Santerre. Undaunted 
by this insult the Abbe Edgworth, the confessor of the royal victim, 
exclaimed, as the axe was about to faU, "Son of St. Louis, ascend 
to heaven." 

* The guillotine consisted of a large knife or axe, adjusted in grooves between 
two iron bars, with a heavy weight attached to it. The head of the victim was 
passed through the bars, the neck remaining between them, and ihxiB, wh€n the 
knife was allowed to descend, immediately severed the head from the body. This 
instrument was invented by Guillotin, a French physician, who is reported to have 
died of grief at the abuse of what he intended should be a more humane punishment. 
Some writers assert that GuiUotin fell a sacrifice to his own invention. The excellent 
Malesherbes, with his daughter and granddaughter, were the next victims of the 
guillotine after Louis the Sixteenth. 



REIGN OF TERROR. 



FRANCE DECLARED A REPUBLIC, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1792. 
ROYAL AUTHORITY OVERTHROWN, AUGUST 1(Dth, 1792. 



The period called the Reign of Terror, commencing from the proscription of the 
Girondists, June 2nd, 1793, which was followed by the massacre of the Girondists 
at Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles, in October, 1793, when Paris was under the 
control of the Jacobins, headed by Robespierre, Marat, Danton, Carrier, &c. 



Years 

after Christ. 

1792. 

1793. 

DANTON. 
COUTHON. 
CABBIEB. 



Monarchy destroyed — a Republic proclaimed. 
With an infamous leader as Robespierre named ; 
Neither females nor priests from his fury were spared, 
And the nobles the fate of the guillotine shared. 
Other tyrants no less bloody measures employed, 
Until they in their turn each other destroyed. 
For nearly two years this dreadful rule remained, 
In following years the Reign of Terror named. 



Ootemporary 
Y in England, 
QBOBQE in. 



The Jacobins, or "Party of the Mountain/' as they were now called, 
from occupying the more elevated seats at the meetings of the National 
Convention, which were held in what had once been the grand theatre of 
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the palace of the Tuilleries, proceeded, after the overthrow of royal 
authority, to further acts of tyranny. The Girondists, who attempted to 
stem the torrent, were denounced by Robespierre, and through the 
intrigues of his powerful party, thirty-two of the most eminent Girondist 
leaders were committed to custody. After the death of the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, October 16th, 1793,* twenty-one of the Girondists were 
guillotined, among them Madame Roland, the wife of the celebrated 
Girondist leader. Marseilles, Toulon, and Lyons, where the Girondists 
had many partizans, broke out into insurrection, and the inhabi- 
tants of La Vendee, headed by the heroic La Rochejaquelin, and 
Charette, maintained a long and obstinate conflict against the govern- 
ment The Jacobins determined that between the France of 1788 
and the France of 1794 an impassable gidf should exist, gave new 
names to the months of the year-j-, abolished the Christian sabbath, 
and forbad the names of God and Christ to be used, declaring Liberty, 
Equality, and Reason as the deities to be worshipped. Freed from all 
humanizing influences, the excesses of the sanguinary tjnrants who had 
seized upon power rivalled the atrocities of a Caligula or a Nero. At 
Nantes, on the Loire, the victims guillotined and drowned by orders of the 
ferocious Carrier amounted to upwards of 20,000. At Lyons, Avignon, 
Toulon, and Marseilles the same tragedies were enacted. Lists of the con- 
demned were daily sent to the prisons of Paris, where the noble, the 
learned, and the artizan were congregated together, and from which females 
and children were, through the machinations of Fouquier Tinville, the 
accuser general, hurried to their doom. It has been computed that nearly 
a million of lives were sacrificed ere the day of retribution arrived, and 
the deaths of Robespierre, Danton, and Marat were followed by those of 
the infamous Couthon and the suicide Le Bas. 

It may be supposed that the execution of the King and Queen of 
France, and the terrible scenes which followed, excited great indignation 

* By a decree of the Convention, August, 1793, Marie Antoinette was conveyed 
from the prison of the Temple to that of Conciergerie, a place of confinement for 
prisoners of the lowest and most infamous description. Here a guard was day and night 
stationed near her cell until she quitted it for ever, October 16th, 1793. The people 
who had not beheld the queen since the day when her resplendent beauty attracted 
crowds to Versailles, were startled at the spectral form of the Majesty of France 
which ascended the scaffold. Bent and bowed with grief, her eyes sunk in their 
sockets, her hair (which had changed colour in a night) white as the dress 
which closely fitted her emaciated form, — such was the unhappy survivor of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and who suffered with the serenity of conscious innocence the 
last punishment which savage malignity could inflict. 

Family of Louis the Sixteenth. — The Dauphin died from confinement and neglect, 
1795. The daughter of Marie Antoinette remained the inmate of a solitary tower in 
the Temple, until November, 1794, when she was given up by the Convention to the 
Austrians, in return for some French commissioners who nad been made prisoners. 
The Princess was but fourteen years of age at the time of these dreadful events ; she 
afterwards married the Duke d'Angoul^me, son of Charles the Tenth, and after a 
residence in England, returned to France at the accession of Louis the Eighteenth. 
At her death, October, 19th, 1851, the coat and waistcoat worn by her father 
Louis the Sixteenth upon the day of his execution were found in her possession. 

t In the Revolutionary Calendar the months received new names, descriptive of 
the season or the state of the weather, as Brumaire^ or foggy, November ; Thermidar^ 
or hot, July ; Fructidor^ or fruit, August. 
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throughout Europe. The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
were the first to express their resentment at the acts of the Convention, 
and, in 1792, united their armies under the Duke of Brunswick, to make 
war upon the tyrants who had assumed the government of France. The 
operations of the Duke were at first successful, and it was expected he 
would advance to the capital, hut the victory of Dumouriez, a general of 
the Republic, at Jemappes, November 6th, 1792, which threw the 
Austrian Netherlands into the hands of the French, changed the aspect 
of afiairg. England, Holland, and Spain, who had joined the coalition 
against France, sustained serious defeats in Flanders and Holland in the 
year 1794. The rapid and complete conquest of Holland, in 1795, 
added several millions to the population of France, and the over- 
whelming force placed by this means in the hands of the French Republic, 
led to the formation of extravagant designs of conquest and dominion. 
Just at this crisis arose amid the armies of France, a man calculated to 
carry out these designs, to be at the head of daring enterprizes, and 
what appeared to be impossible achievements. This was Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 



LA REPUBLIQUE DIRECTORIALE, 



OB 



CONSTITUTION OF THE 5th FRUCTIDOE, OR 22hd OF AUGUST, 1795. 

CONTINUED FOUR YEARS. 



Yeari 

«i/Ur Ohriat. 

1795. 

THR 
DIBBCrOBT. 



And e'en when the Directory obtained command, 
Strife and confusion reign'd throughout the land. 
Until a mighty chief contending factions quelled. 
Whose conquering sword the nation's fame upheld. 



Cotemparary 
^ in England. 

OBOBOB III. 



The news of the death of Robespierre and his confederates was received 
with universal joy throughout France. The prisons of Paris were thrown 
open, and thousands released who were expecting death upon the very day 
of the tyrant's fall. Amongst these was Josephine, widow of General 
Beauhamois, afterwards the wife of Napoleon, and Empress of France. 
The change in public opinion caused a re- organization of the government, 
the legislature consisting of two Councils, namely, the Council of the 
Ancients, and the Council of the Five Hundred,, or Commons, of which 
Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, was appointed President. 
The executive was vested in five persons, called The Directory, who 
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entered upon their duties October 26th, 1795. Barras, who may be said 
to have been at the head of this Directory, sought able officers to head 
the armies of France, and defend the republic against the forces of 
Europe. In the spring of 1796, three great armies took the field. That 
of the Sambre and Meuse under General Jourdan, that of the Rhine under 
General Moreau, and that of Italy under General Bonaparte, a native of 
Corsica, who had distinguished himself at the retaking of Toulon. 
Whilst Moreau and Jourdan' met with considerable reverses in Germany, 
and were repulsed by the Archduke Charles, the Corsican General 
selected by Barras, young and inexperienced as compared with Jourdan 
and Moreau, obtained such brilliant victories in Italy, at Lodi, Kivoli, 
and Areola, as to establish the French ascendancy in that country. Great 
cities and provinces were subjugated, Italian princes yielded their picture 
galleries and treasures of art to the conquerors, and were glad to enter 
into a negociation for peace by the treaty of Campo Formio, by which 
the dominions of Franco were extended towards the maritime Alps in one 
direction, and towards the Rhine in another, the territories of Milan and 
Mantua becoming dependencies of France under the title of the Cisalpine 
Republic, A.D. 1797. The conquest of Italy stimulated the Directory 
to carry their arms into Egypt, wishing to attack England in her 
dominions in the East Indies. IIow this daring design was defeated 
and the French fleet annihilated by Nelson, in the Bay of Aboukir, in 
1798, and the troops of Napoleon afterwards vanquished in a land battle 
at Alexandria, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, you will read in the History 
of England. Bonaparte, who like Cromwell knew how to take advantage 
of divided opinions, and conceal his ambitious designs until a favourable 
crisis arrived, suddenly abandoned his army in Eg}'pt and appeared in 
Paris, where, defeating the intrigues of his rivals, he contrived by a master- 
stroke of policy to abolish the Directory. This abolition of the govern- 
ment of the Directory, is termed the Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
November, 1799. A Consular Government, consisting of Bonaparte, 
Camb6ceres, and Le Brun, was appointed. Soon the two latter became 
mere names, and Napoleon Bonaparte, under the title of First Consul, 
was the ruler of France. 
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THE BONAPARTE DYNASTY. 



The BonaparteB are dowsribed by the Duchean of Abrantes* an of Greek origin, 
doHcended from CAL0MER08, the »on of Constantino Coramenus, who Bettled in 
Corsica in 1076. The name Calomeros, Italianized, Hignifles ^'biton parte — belle parte.'' 
Napoleon omitted the u in Baonaparte when General-in-Chief, In May 1796. 

* The DnoheM of Abnntet, Madame Junot, was of Conlcan daaoent 



HEADS OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 

C'HARLEM BiTOHAPARTE, liom at Ajaccio, in 1746, where he pursued the profession of 
a lawyer, married, in 1707, Letitia Ramolino. 

T/te Children of Charlea Jiiionaparte^ \rho died in 1789, and Letitia Buonaparte, who 
died at Rome^ in 1836, were five aone and three daughtera, namely , — 

1.— J08EPII BONAPARTE, Iwrn 1768, married Madlle. Clary, In 1794. King of Naples In 
1H()({; Ktiiff of Spain In 1806; afterwards took th'i title of Count de Survilllers; died at 
Flon^nce, 1843. 

2.^NArOLEON HONAPARTE, founder of the Buonaparte Djmaiity, bom at AJaccIo, Angnit 
18th, 17A9; Uineral of the amiienof the Kt^public in 1706; elected Finit Consul In 1790; 
crowned Emperor of France, and King of Italy, 1804. Napoleon Bonaparte married flrat, 
March Kth, 170H,.Ioiiephlne de la Pagerie, widow of General Viscount Beauhamols, bom 
at Martinique, in 1769, died 1814; secondly, April 2nd, 1810. Maria Louisa, danshter of 
the Enip4Tor of Austrln, bom In 1791. The children of Josephine and the Viacoant 
BeauhanioiH, nanielr Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, and Hortcnse, afterwards Queen of 
Holland, were adopted by Napoleon. Their descendants allied themseWea with the 
CrowiiM of Hwoden, Portugal, Brazil, and Uussia. The son of Napoleon and the Empress 
Maria Louisa, was Napoleon CharleM Josc^ph, King of Rome, styled Duke of Relehstadt, 
born March 120th, 1811, died July 22ud, 1882, at Bchcubrun, near Vienna. 

8.— LUC I EN BONAPARTE, bom at AJacclo, 1778; President of the Council of the lire 
Hundred during the government of the Directory; afterwards styled Prince de Canlno; 
married flntt, 1794, Madlle. Boyer, secondly, in 1802, Madlle. de Bleschampa; Luolen 
Bonaparte, who died in 1840, left a numerous family. 

4.— LOUTH BONAPARTE, bom at AJacclo, 1779, married Iloriense Beauhamols, January 4th, 
1802; King of Holland In 1800; afterwards took the title of Count de St. Lieu ; died at 
Floronoe, July 25th, 1840. Queen Hortense died October 8rd, 1889, at Aranburg, 
Hwituerland. 

5.->J£ROME BONAPARTE, bom at Alaccio, 1784 ; King of Westphalia 1807; married the 
daughter of the King of Wurtemiiurgh In 1807. Jerome Ikmaparte, the only surviving 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon. isGovemorof the HAtel des Invalides, the Cbelse* 
Hospital of France, and appointed President of the Senate, under the government of 
Louis Napoleon, February, 1862. 

The Siaiera of Napoleon were, — 

, ELIZA, MADAME BArCHIO(M, bom in 1777. married In 1797 to FolU Baochlocl. afterwanls 
Uraud Duchess of Tuncany, deceased in 1820. 

PAULINE, MADAME LE ( LERC, bom 1780, married to Oeneral Le Clerc, afterwards to the 
Prince Borghese, deceased in 1823. 

CAROLINE, bom in 1782, married in 1799 to Joachim Murat, King of Naples, afterwards. In 1806, 
to Marshal Macdouald ; died in 1889.* 



LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. Is the only surviving son of 
Louis Bouauarte, King of Holland, and Oueon HorUMiso, bom April 20th, 1806, elected 
President or the French Republic, December 10th, 1848, and seized upon supreme power 
December 2nd, 1851. 

* There are numerous descendants of the brothers and sisters of the Emperor Napoleon still 
living. Monsieur Antoine Bonaparte Is a son of Lucien Bonaparte. M. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
1822, Is a son of Jerome Bonaparte and the daughter of the King of Wurteroburg. 
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NAPOLKON HONATARTK. 

RULKD OVKK VKANCK AH lX>N8rL ANI> KMl'KROK NKARLY riKTKKN YKAKH. 



ITIW. 
ItUSAFAHTM. 



Tho |)oworfi of Kurt)p<^ a^ninNt Franco coinhliunl, 

111 I)ona|Mirtu thoir groat op|M)nout And ; 

In oouiiMcl bold and flrni, trUunpliant In tlio Hold, 

'Twan IiIm tlio mighty dontiny of Franco to wiold ; 

In him a diH^ond Charlomagnc tho luntplo viowuil, 

Like that gruat monarch Italy i«uIh1uo<1. 

When Kniporor cn>wnoil, h«m)u othor poworn aKHailod, 

Until at Waterloo Naixdoon'n Mtur hath failoil. 



OKONUK III. 



1)rtkrminei> to 8ignali}*o hin Accession to power by exploits which should 
surpans his former nchievomonts, Honnparte coinincnced the military 
oporations of the year 1800 in the centre of Austrian (^ennany and Italy. 
In Northern Italy, Massena and Soult, who had been endeavouring to 
keep tho ground obtained by the French force, wei*o surprised by an 
army conveyed to their assistance across the dangerous passes of tho 
Alpa by tho indomitable Bonaparte, which force defeated the Austrians 
witli gixjat slaughter at tho battle of Marongo, June 14th, 1800. This 
victory being fmlowed by that of Moreau at llohenlinden, among the 
dreary forests of Ihwaria, in the winter of 1800, gave overwhelming 
influenoo to France, and induced negociations for peace to be opened with 
Austria, which treaty was signed at Luneville, February 5th, 1801. In 
the meantime, with Britain pi'odominant upon tho sea, the FitMich iu*ma 
had, in Kgypt, roeeived a severe repulse, and peace being conchnled with 
that power by tho trtMity of Amiens, signed March 2r)th, 1802» gave 
Europe a respite fi*om tho ravages of war, and tho daring ambition of tho 
ruler of France. 

CVtvV Poficf/ (}f Napoimn, — The (\)nsuh\te marked the dawn of a new 
era; tho pix)scription and anarchy by which the Uevolution was accom- 
plisliod, continued \intil Napoleon attained to the supn^me direction of 
affairs. The talents,* legislative and military, of this extraordinary man, 
wore only surpassed by his ambition. One of the groat benefits he conferred 
upon Fnuico was the framing t>f a uniform code of laws, known by tho 
name of the **(\)de Napoleonue.""]* By the new regulations offices of 

* Nrtjioloon \va» a momhor of tho Frtmch Instltuto at tho agt^ of twonty-sovon. 
Wo may rorm somo Judgment of tho activity of his mind fttmi tho oiix^umMtiuioo of 
upwaitfs of tU),000 snhjootH luMiig uivsontod* for tho oonsidomtion of the CVmncil of 
l^tate during his mlminiHtration of fourteen ytuvrs and six numths. NaiHdeiui wished 
for the establishment of an Kuropoan Institute and Kuropean prixes, to^snporinteml 
ami stimulate tho simieties of every country. — Am OtM<*-it Ahimira of XafHHt^m. 

t lk\fore this ^HU'lod every dt>)uirtment of Fmnco had its separate oikIo of laws. 
Five huiidrtul ditfertmt eoninum laws wore known in France Iwsides the customs of 
difiert^nt towns ; dillvi'ent interpit^tatitms Iwing given of these laws civated inox- 
trioahlo oonAisiiui. Tho Code NaiHtleonno has been adopted throughout tlio greater 
part of Kiu"t»iMj. 
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dignity in the army or state, which had, down to the period of the 
Revolution, been the exclusive privilege of the nobility, were open to all 
ranks, and merit was unifonnly recompensed. The distribution of wealth 
was rendered more equal by the suppression of feudalism and the 
• monastic orders ; the priesthood were, in the new policy, attached to the 
state, and kept virtually independent of Rome. The obnoxious laws 
against Christianity were revoked, the churches re-opened, ten Arch- 
bishops, with fifty Bishops, constituting the first rank of the establishment. 
Order and tranquility being thus established, the municipal bodies and 
citizens of Paris and the provinces united with the army and the Council 
of State in measures to bestow the crown of France upon the First ConsuL 
The title used by Charlemagne to designate supremacy over the world was 
revived, and Napoleon Bonaparte was crowned Emperor of France, May, 
1804, and upon the 26th of the same month. King of Italy. The brothers 
and sisters of the Emperor were now Imperial Highnesses. New dignities 
were created for the great officers of State, and upon the Generals of Bona- 
parte's aimy were conferred the titles of Dukes and Marshals. Talleyrand, 
the minister for foreign affairs, and Fouche, the unscrupulous minister of 
police were prominent characters at this period. Through the influence of 
Fouche, General Moreau, who was implicated with Pichegru in a royalist 
conspiracy, was banished from France, which measure was followed by 
one which brought great odium upon Napoleon, namely, the death of the 
Due d'Enghein. This young nobleman, descended from the Conde branch 
of the Bourbons, was accused of having been present at royalist con- 
ferences m Paris, and was, by the orders of the French government, 
arrested and confined in the prison of Vincennes, where, after being 
brought before a military commission, who elicited nothing to justify 
condemnation, he was shot by torch-light, and buried in a grave ready 
dug in some ground adjoining the fortress. This bloody deed preceded 
the elevation of Napoleon to the empire, in 1804. In the following year 
public attention was occupied by preparations for the invasion of Britain, 
which attempt was defeated by the victory of Nelson at Trafalgar, 
October 21st, 1805. After this conflict a league was entered into against 
Napoleon, by Britain, Russia, and Austria, the former supplying funds 
for the expenses of war. The battle of Austerlitz, December 2nd, 1805, 
the most brilliant of the victories of Napoleon, was a severe blow to the 
allies, and the defeat of the Russian and Prussian forces at Eylau, 
February 7th, 1807, was another triumph to the French arms. After the 
conflict of Friedland, June 14th of the same year, the Emperor of 
Russia showed a disposition to retreat, and a treaty of peace was signed 
at Tilsit, in the summer of 1807. Humiliating submissions were exacted 
from Prussia in this treaty ;* part of her dominions formed the kingdom 

* It may be asked how Bonaparte, even at the head of the best disciplined 
army in Europe, effected such complete and rapid conquests over Austria and her 
allies, receiving aid from the treasury of Britain. To tlit extraordinaiy revolution 
termed the Confederation of the Rhine, when sixteen of the smaller States of Germany 
separated from the Empire, and placed themselves under the protection of Napoleon, 
may be attributed the overwhelmmg influence of the French in Germany. These petty 
princes were rewarded with increase of dignity, and accession of territory. Bavana 
and Wurtemburgh were converted into kmgdoms, Bonaparte acting as if he were 
Emperor o£ the World, and could parcel out territories as he chose. 
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of Westphalia, which was bestowed upon Jerome Bonaparte, the brother 
of the Emperor. This was not the first sovereignty conferred upon the 
family of Napoleon. Louis Bonaparte had been elevated to the throne 
of Holland in 1806, and Joseph in the same year to that of Naples. It now 
appeared that the great object of the Emperor's ambition was to obtain 
for his brother Joseph the throne of Spain, which Napoleon had by 
treacherous promises prevailed upon Cliarles tlie Fourth to abdicate. The 
crown of Naples, left vacant by the new dignity conferred upon Joseph 
Bonaparte, was bestowed upon Joachim Murat, a distingui}<hcd General 
of Napoleon, who had married Caroline Bonaparte, sister of the Emperor. 
The Spanish nation, deeply jesenting the imprisonment of their monarch, 
Charles the Fourth, applied for assistance to Britain, to resist the usurpa- 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte. Portugal became involved in the quarrel, and 
this protracted war, from 1808 to 1814, when Wellington, the British 
commander, maintained the stniggle against the French, is called the 
Peninsular war. Napoleon quitting Spain at the commencement of the 
war, and resigning the command to his experienced Generals, Soult and 
Massena, again burst into Germany, and defeated the Austrians at the 
battle of Wagram, 1809. In the following year Napoleon, divorced from 
Josephine, allied himself with Austria by his marriage with the daughter 
of the Emperor, the Archduchess Maria Louisa, March 11th, 1810.* 
Bonaparte, who now looked upon himself as the sovereign of the world, 
imagining nothing could shake the stability of the power he had created, 
decided, in opposition to the advice of his experienced Generals, upon a 
measure more dangerous and hazardous than any of his former under- 
takings, namely, the invasion of Russia, to which he was incited by the 
resentment of the Emperor Alexander, against the prohibition of British 
merchandise upon the continent. After the battle of Borodino, in 1812, 
when 50,000 Frenchmen are supposed to have fallen, Bonaparte and his 
forces advanced towards Moscow, and found to their horror that the 
Russians had set their capital on fire sooner than behold it become the 
prey of the invaders. There was no alternative but retreat. Exposed to 
famine and cold during the rigours of a Russian winter, scarcely a third 
of the great army of Napoleon retumed.-i* This ill-fated expedition to 
Russia was the commencement of the disasters of Napoleon. It gave 
Prussia an opportunity of entering into an alliance with Russia, Sweden, 
and Austria against him, which powers, rapidly assembling their forces, 

• The marriage of the Emperor Napoleou and the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
was celebrated at the palace of the Tuilleries, with unusual magnificence. The son 
of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, King of Rome, 
bom March 20th, 1811, was, after the occupation of Paris by the allies, in 1814, 
taken to Austria, where he remained a prisoner until the day of his death, which 
occurred at Schoenbrunn, July 2nd, 1832. The court of Vienna sedulously kept from 
the Duke of Reichstadt (as the King of Rome was now called) all books, newspapers, 
or any individuals who might acquaint him with the events which agitated Europe, 
and his relationship to the illustrious captive of St. Helena. It was Don Miguel, the 
son of John the Sixth of Portugal, who revealed to the Duke of Reichstadt, when he 
had attained the age of sixteen years, that he was the son of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It is supposed that this astounding revelation, added to the rigours of confinement 
which were increased by the Austrians after the French Revolution of 1830, acting 
upon a feeble constitution, hastened the death of this unfortunate prince. 

t The force of Napoleon in Russia has been estimated at 300,000. 
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penetrated into the head quarters of the French in Germany, and repulsed 
them with great slaughter at the battle of Leipsic, October 18th, 1813, 
which conflict lasted several days, and in which the loss of 80,000 of 
the French force appeared to bo the termination of the dreadful struggle. 
Lord Wellington had, in tlie meantime, advanced to Bayonne, and Paris 
after the battle of Montmartre falling into the hands of the allies, negoci- 
ations were entered into for the restoration of the Bourbons, in the person 
of the brother of Louis the Sixteenth. Napoleon having signed a treaty 
of abdication at Fontainbleau, Louis the Eighteenth entered Paris AprU 
24th, 1814. In the spring of the following year, Europe was astounded 
by the news of Napoleon*s escape from Elba, whither he had retired after 
signing the treaty of abdication. Disconcerting the French government 
by the rapidity of his movements and, enthusiastically received by the 
troops, Napoleon, as if by magic, re- seated himself upon the throne of 
France, Louis the Eighteenth having retired to the Belgian frontier. The 
allies refusing to acquiesce in any measures to consolidate the government 
of Napoleon, prepared for war, and encountered the army of Napoleon at 
Waterloo,* with a force of about 100,000, June 18th, 1815. This victoryf 
restored legitimate monarchy, and laid for ever prostrate the giant power 
which had disturbed the peace of Europe for upwards of twenty years. 
The island of St. Helena was assigned by the British government as the 
future residence of Napoleon, where, after languishing six years in 
captivity, he died, May 5th, 1821. "Thus terminated," observes an 
eminent character of our own times, "the career of this remarkable man, 
whose genius was sufficient to occupy the political mind of Europe, and 
who forms as it were an isthmus between two great ages, and not less 
memorable than either, "J 

* For details of the battle of Waterloo see History of England. 

t Napoleon gave three reasons for his defeat at Waterloo : — " First, but for the 
treason of a General who deserted from our ranks, and betrayed my designs, I should 
have dispersed and destroyed all the enemy's detached parties before they could have 
combined themselves into corps. Secondly, had it not been for the unusual hesitation 
of Ney at Quatre Bras, I should have annihilated the whole English army. Finally, 
on mv right the extraordinary manoeuvres of Grouchy, instead of secunnff victory, 
compietea my ruin, and hurled France into the abyss." — Laa Cases' Memoirs nf 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

X The continental dominions of France were, after the accession of Louis the 
Eighteenth, restricted, with a few additions in the Netherlands and "Savoy, to what 
formed the boundary in 1 792. After the battle of Waterloo the King of Sardinia 
was restored, and Austria resumed the government of the Milanese and other 
territories which she had possessed before the Revolution. The Stadtholder of 
Holland was recalled in 1813. The whole of Flanders was united to Holland, and 
the Prince of Orange assumed the title of King of the Netherlands. 



IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 

Under the government of Napoleon Paris was greatly improved, and many 
scientific and other establishments which have contributed to increase the literary 
renown of the great capital of France founded or remodelled. The Institute, founded 
in 1795, for the purpose of combining the literary and scientifip academies of Paris, 
was, by Napoleon, aivided into four classed. The Ecole Poly technique, established 
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in ]795f for the study: of mathematics and physical science, and the preparation of 
Dapils for engineering and mining departments, was augmented by Napoleon. The 
Maison Royale, St. Denis, for the educat ion of the daughters, sisters, and nieces of 
the members of the Legion of Honour, was founded by Bonaparte, The Legion of 
Honour established by Napoleon, May 19th, 1802, conferred rank as a reward of 
services, either civil or military, although ^nerally devoted to the success of the 
sword. The organization of Prefectures originated with Napoleon. The office of 
Prefect in France is similar to that of Lord Lieutenant in England. Every depart- 
ment of France is governed by a Prefect.* 

PuhUc Works. — Great improvements and additions were made to the palace of 
the Tuilleriesf by Napoleon, who took up his residence there as First Consul, Sept 
l§th, 1800. The Arc de Triomphe was erected at this period on the Place du 
Carrousel, which was considerably enlarged. The Chateau of Malmaison, purchased 
by Napoleon, was converted into a palace, and was the scene of brilliant festivities 

gven oy Napoleon and Josephine after the peace of Luneville, February 5th, 1801. 
aring the rule of Napoleon the Gallery of the Louvre was enriched with the finest 
works of Art, the trophies of conquests in Germany, Spain, and Italy.^ Great 
improvements were made in the harbours of France during the period of the Empire. 
The ports of Havre, Boulogne, Dieppe, St. Valery, and Calais were enlarged. The 
port of Cherbourg was opened in 1813. Roads, bridges, fortifications, and public 
boildings in Paris and the departments, progressed rapidly during the imperial rule. 

Emirient Men during the reign of Louis the Sixteenth^ the periods of the Covsulate 
and Empire.^ — Turgot, Maleslierbes, Necker, Calonne, statesmen. Mirabeau, La 
Fayette, the Duke of Orleans (Egalite), of the era of Louis the Sixteenth. Talley- 
rand, prince of Beneveuto, belongs to the period of the Bourbon monarchy. Consulate, 
and Empire. Montalivet, Decr^s, Gauaen, Caulincourt, Mollien, Counsellors of 
State to Napoleon. Of authors during the era of Louis the Sixteenth and Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand, Arlincourt, Bemadin St. Pierre, Jouy, prose writers. Suard, puiblicist. 
Delille, Chenier, Fontanes, poets. La Harpe, Le Mercier, dramatists. Denon, 
Volney, travellers and historians. Of men of science, Camot, Lavoisier, La Place, 
Lalande, St. Hilaire, BerthoUet, are a few of the most eminent. Gerard, Gros, 
Houden, Chaudet, painters and sculptors. Chorubini, Grety, Mehul, musicians, &c. 

Eminent Ladles. — Madame de Stael, daughter of Necker, (authoress of Corinne, 
and Reflections upon the French Revolution,) whose writings placed her at the head 
of French literature. Madame de Genlis, who wrote in almost every style. Madam^ 
Cotton, writer of fiction. Madame Roland, wife of the celebrated leader of the 
Girondists, authoress of several works, the Duchess d'Abrantes, Madame Recamier,&c. 

Generals dlstinguisJied in the Campaigns of Napoleon. — Generals Richer, Cafiarelli, 
Marceau, and Murat, afterwards King of Naples, distinguished in Egypt. Massena 
and Soult, distinguished in Northern Italy and Spain. Marshal Soult, who died 
November 26th, 1851, was the opponent of Wellinffton at Albuera, Orthes, Toulouse. 
Marshal Ney, distinguished in Russia and at Waterloo. Generals Kellerman, 
Dessaix, and Bemadotte, distinguished at Marengo. || Moreau, who deserted to the 
Allies, in 1813, distinguished at Ilohenlinden ; Rapp, Aide de Camp to Napo- 
leon, at Austerlitz; Lannes, Duke of Montebello, at Montebello; Davoust, 
Prince of Eckmuhl, at Jena. Generals Marmont, Loisin, Grouchy, Victor Junot 
(Due d'Abrantes^, distinguished in Spain. Marshals Marmont and Macdonald, 
distinguished at tne taking of Paris. Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy, Prince 
of Leuchtenberg. Generals Jourdan, Montholon, Marshals, Suchet, Oudinet, 
Excelmans, Lavalette, Laboydi6re, Berthier, Prince of Wagram, &c. 

* In the government of Louis Napoleon, the nephew of the Emperor, in 1852, each arrondissement 
or borough, is under the control of a sub prefect. 

t The palace of the Tuilleries contains a richly decorated chapel, twelve great Tialls, a grand 
escalier, thirty two staircases, and a thousand chambers. The Salle du Spectacle^ converted, during the 
Revolution, into the Hall of the French National Convention, was the largest Theatre in Europe, 
excepting that of Parma, in Italy. It was capable of accommodating 8,000 persons. 

t A gn^at portion of the treasures of art which decorated the Louvre during the rule of Napoleon 
were, after the occupation of Paris by the Allies, in 1816, restored to their original owners. 

fi The names of the Jacobins and Girondist leaders have already been given. 

II General Bemadotte joined the Allies in 181.3, when King of Sweden. His son, Oscar John, is 
the present monaich. 
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(Cjie IRestaratinn nf jffinnorrliq in fxmtt, 



APRIL 14th, 1814. 



LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH, 

(SURNAMED LE DESIRE,) 

In whose person the House of Bourbon was remstatod upon the throne of France, 
reigned Ten Years, excepting the Revolution of the Hundred Days, from March 

20th to June 18th, 1815. 



Year8 f Once more are the lilies of Bourbon beheld, \ Cotemporarie* 

after Christ. ' The Standard which brave Henri Quatre hath upheld ; I in England, 

1814. 1 Louis Eighteenth restored to the land of his birth, j okobob in. 

LOUIS xvin. I A monarch esteemed for his goodness and worth. J ^^ona% vr. 



We now come to the Restoration, or recognition of the kingly power in 
the descendants of Hugh Capet. This change in the principles of 
government was accomplished in the person of Louis the Eighteenth, 
formerly Count de Provence, who quitted France June 22nd, 1799, 
the same day upon which his brother, Louis the Sixteenth, was arrested 
at Varennes. Since that period Louis the Eighteenth had passed a great 
part of his time in England, residing at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, 
where he was joined by his nephew, the Duke of Angouleme, and the 
Duchess, the daughter of Louis the Sixteenth. Upon the 24th of April, 
1814, Louis the Eighteenth returned to France, and signed a Charter 
which defined certain rights granted to the people, which established 
Legislative Chambers of Peers and Commons, and the responsibility of 
ministers. Upon the 20th of March, 1815, the newly-restored monarch 
again fled from the French territory, and the same day beheld Napoleon 
taking possession of the Tuilleries. The act of abdication signed previous 
to the departure of Bonaparte to the island of Elba, was annulled, and 
upon the 22nd of April, Napoleon issued what was called the "Acte 
Additionel,'' or revision and reform of the Imperial Constitution, which 
was accepted by upwards of a million of citizens, who recorded their 
votes in the Assembly of the Champ de Mai, where Napoleon, surrounded 
by the troops to whom he had restored their former titles and decorations, 
took the oath to the Constitution amid all the splendours of military 
parade, which recalled the glory of the Imperial rule. In virtue of the 
" Acte Additionel," Napoleon opened the Chambers upon the 7th of June, 
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1815. Soon, however, all proceedings were checked by the opposition 
of the Allies, the adherents of Louis the Eighteenth.* Napoleon fled from 
the field of Waterloo, which victory gave the allied armies of Russia, 
Prussia, and England, the possession of Paris, July 6th, and enabled 
Louis the Eighteenth to re-enter it in two days afterwards. Thus ended 
the Revolution of the Hundred Days, when Napoleon exchanged the 
palace of the Tuilleries for the dreary region of St. Helena. Louis the 
Eighteenth granted a pardon to those who had taken part in the recent 
struggle.-j- Talleyrand, who had been one of the most servile instruments 
of Napoleon, but who, after the victories of the allies, in 1814, exerted 
himself strenuously for the restoration of the Bourbons, was appointed 
minister for foreign affairs, and Fouche was retained in the post of minister 
of police, which he had occupied during the days of the Empire. These 
appointments were, however, soon cancelled, and a new ministry was 
formed, with the Duke de Richelieu at its head. Richelieu in his turn 
gave way to the constitutional minister, Decazes, who established the 
freedom of the press, which had been restricted by Richelieu. The 
assassination of the Due do Berri, the nephew of Louis the Eighteenth, 
February, 1820, (a great favourite of the court and the people,) created 
a reaction in favour of royalty, and Richelieu was again placed at the 
head of affairs. The ultra royalists, at the head of whom was the king^s 
brother, the Count d'Artois, and his nephew the Due d'Angouleme, (now 
dauphin of France,) over-confident from the recent disi)lay of loyalty, 
re-established the censorship of the press, and made a change in the 
electoral law, which increased the power of the higher classes. During 
these events the King, who had long been in a depressed state of health, 
became, from his painful infirmities, less able to take a part in the affairs 
of government. The first public declaration of his being in actual danger 
was made September 12th, 1824, and he died on the moniing of the 16th, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Although not gifted with shining 
abilities, France had few sovereigns so upright, honourable, and consistent 
as Louis the Eighteenth. During his residence in England the affable 
manners and benevolent disposition of the royal exile of France endeared 
him to all parties, and when called upon to fill the FVench throne, he 
showed himself more ready to remember benefits than injuries, a rare 
quality in princes. Like all restored monarchs, Louis the Eighteenth had 
great difficulties to contend with. It was his lot to owe his throne to the 
defeat of the French arms, and the assistance of the English, circum- 
statices not likely to be forgiven by the idolators of the national glory. 
The liberal party viewed his measures with distrust, and the ultra- 
royalists, who had formed extravagant expectations upon his accession, 

* Napoleon abdicated, June 22nd, 1815, in favour of his son, whom he 
proclaimea Emperor of tho French, by the title of Napoleon the Second. 

t The Generals excepted from the Act of Amnesty of Louis the Eighteenth 
were Ney, Labedoyere, and Lavalette. These had, at the restoration, made most 
solemn promises of fidelity to the government of Louis the Eighteenth, yet were the 
first upon tho landing of Napoleon at Cannes, March, 1816, to display the imperial 
eagles, and incite the troops of France to join the invader. Ney and Labedoyere 
were shot by the sentence of a court-martial. Lavalette escaped from his prison in 
female attire, brought by his wife. 
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were satisfied with little less than a return to the old regime. Of the 
latter class were the ministers Villele, Montmorency, and Peyronnet, 
whose appointment, at the latter end of his reign, Louis the Eighteenth 
sanctioned with extreme reluctance. 



In the year 1622 a congress of sovereigns assembled at Vienna, to take into 
consideration the affairs of Europe. It was after this meeting the French, who 
viewed with apprehension the distracted state of Spain, sent an army into that 
country, under the command of the Duke of Angouleme, who returned to Paris in a 
triumphal procession, November 2nd, 1823. There was a congress of sovereigns 
held at Vienna in 1814. 



CHARLES THE TENTH 



REIGNED . SIX YEARS. 



THE SECOND REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, TERMED THE REVOLT 
OF THE BARRICADES, OR THREE DAYS OF JULY, 1830. 



Tears f Charles, the Tenth of the name, who unwisely essay'd ] Cotempmwiu 
after Ghriat. I To revoke the decres Louis Eighteenth had made ; I m England. 

1824. i 'Gainst his sway soon his subjects indignant conspired, j 



CHABLE8 X. 



OEOBGK IT. 



And a Prince of Orleans as their ruler desired. wii<liam it. 



Charles the Tenth was the brother of Louis the Eighteenth. His 
former title was the Count d'Artois. His views were of a much more 
arbitrary nature than those of the late King, and his counsels were 
influenced by the Jesuits, whose efforts were unceasingly exerted for the 
suppression of the newspaper press, which had become a powerful organ 
in France. The opposition between the royalists and the liberal party, to 
which allusion was made in the preceding reign, was renewed in 1827,* 
when seventy- six new peers were created, and the Chamber of Deputies 
dissolved, in the hope that the new elections would prove favourable to 
the court. The result being entirely opposite to what was expected, the 
royalist ministers Villele and Peyronnet resigned, and were succeeded, in 

* It was in 1827 that Peyronnet introduced a measure which laid a tax of a franc, 
JOd, upon each newspaper. 
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1829, by Martignac, whose concessions to the liberal party excited the 
indignation of the legitimists, as tlie adherents of Charles the Tenth were 
termed. This administration was dissolved, August 8th, 1829, and a new 
ministry formed under the Prince do Polignac, a royalist of the old 
school, who sought to establish primogeniture,* and restore some of the 
aristocratic privileges of fonner days. Murmurs arose amongst the 
people at the sotting aside of the charter of Louis the Eighteenth, but 
pnblic attention was for a time diverted from these measures by an expe- 
dition to Algiers, under Marshal Boumiont, in which the capital of the 
country was taken, and the Dey of Algiers expelled. The news of this 
success reached Paris upon the 9th of July, and it was hoped that it would 
be the means of obtaining some popularity for the King and his ministers, 
who were preparing for a struggle with the majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the people. Public feeling had, however, tiiken too decided 
a turn. Upon the 2Gth of July the King issued certain ordinances or 
proclamations, one of which abolished the liberty of the press by 
forbidding the publication of any journal not previously authorised ; a 
second abolished the Chamber of Deputies, and a third altered the law of 
election. The appearance of these ordinances in the public journals 
created a strong sensation. ^ Groups of people collected in the streets, 
and stones were thrown at the carriage of the Prince Polignac. The 
-next day the agitation increased, and large bodies of the people were 
in motion. The liberal party had assembled upon the 27th, at the house 
of Casinier Perier, around which a crowd gathering were at first checked 
by the armed police, but grew every moment more formidable. The 
troops of the line who were sent to disperse the mob refused to fire upon 
them, and, being removed, the royal guard and lancers, who were substi- 
tuted, made a vigorous attack upon the populace, who commenced a 
search for arms, and during the night occupied themselves in heaping up 
paving stones, carriages, waggons, carts, barrels, &c., at the termination 
of their streets, which formed the celebrated bamcades which gave their 
name to this Revolution. Upon the morning of the 28th, the tri-coloured 
flag waved upon Notre Dame ; the National Guard being organized, 
headed the populace to an attack upon several posts occupied by the royal 
forces, commanded by Marshal Marmont. The students of the Poly- 
technic School joined the National Guard and the mob. The Hotel de 
Ville was taken and retaken by the contending parties, but yielded to the 
populace on the morning of the 29th. The Louvre and the Tuillerics, 
after a vigorous resistance by Marmont, surrendered to the insurgents, 
and thus, after three days of obstinate conflict, Paris was in the hands of 
the populace, and the military part of the Revolution completed. The 
liberal party, who assembled at the house of the banker Lafitte, sent a 
deputation to Marmont proposing a retraction of the obnoxious decrees, 
and the dismissal of the ministers, to which an unfavourable answer was 
returned by Polignac. A provisional government was now named, and 
General Lafayette being appointed to the command of the National 
Guard, order was restored in the capital. Meanwhile the King, who was 
out hunting on the day of the appearance of the fatal ordinances, and \n ho 

* The inhoritance of au estate liy the eldest son, which liad boon set aside at 
the Revolution. 

O 
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had beard some romourB of the conflict at Paris, would not believe in the 
reality of the danger until the broken ranks of his troops reached the 
palace of St. Cloud, where the court was residing.' He issued a procla- 
mation and proposed a change of ministers, but before this order could 
be received in Paris, the Parisians had determined he should not re-ascend 
the throne. All further contest being hopeless, the King withdrew upon the 
31st of July, to the palace of Rambouillet, where, upon the 2nd of August, 
the King and his son, the Duke of Angouleme, signed an act of abdication 
in favour of the Due de Bourdeaux, the son of the deceased Due de 
Berri. This act of abdication was received by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a proclamation issued from the city hall of Paris that " Charles the 
Tenth had ceased to reign." A Republic was demanded by the victorious 
combatants, but the Orleans party promised a "popular monarchy, 
surrounded by democratic institutions." The Elective Chamber was 
re-summoned by the Duke of Orleans, who had been nominated by 
Charles the Tenth Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; tlie session 
commenced upon the 3rd of August. The Vicomte Chateaubriand and 
Monsieur Berryer advocated with great eloquence the claims of the 
legitimate heir to the throne, the Duke de Bourdeaux, but majorities in 
the upper and lower chamber were in favour of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was called to the vacant throne under the title of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, upon the conditions of the Constitutional Charter 
voted by the two chambers, the succession to the throne to be continued 
by his descendants in the male line. Thus was legitimate monarchy once 
more overthrown, and the elder Bourbons again di*iven from the soil of 
France. Charles the Tenth, after a short residence in England, took up 
his residence in the palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh. He survived the 
revolution of July six years, and died at Goritz Camiola, Hungary, 
November 6th, 1836. 



In 1825 an act was passed to indemnify the heirs or, if any alive, the original 
proprietors of the estates confiscated and sold during the ReTolution, by granting 
them annuities from the puhlic funds. The unsold lands had heen previously restored, 
partly by Napoleon, and partly by Louis the Eighteenth to the rightful inheritors. 

Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, the last of the ereat Marshals of the 
Empire, died at Venice, March 2nd, 1852, aged seventy-eight years. Marshal 
Marmont was with Bonaparte in Egypt, in 1798 ; in the campaigns of 1805, in 
Austria and Italy, when he obtained the dignity of Duke of Ragusa ; and, in 1812, 
in the Peninsular War, when he was opposed to VVellington at the battle of Salamanca, 
and there received a severe wound. Compelled to retreat when Paris surrendered to 
the Allies, in 1814, Marmont took the oath of obedience to Louis the Eighteenth, 
and kept it when Napoleon returned from Elba. In 1830, as we have stated, it was 
the lot of Marmont to surrender Paris a second time. 
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THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 



Thb Princes of the blood royal of France form two Houses of Orleans, namely the 
Valois branch or First House, and the Second House, or younger branch of the 
Booibon Orleans. 



S|^^ ;fix%t or FjOoIi Srand^ of tf^e Itottsr of Orleans. 

The first House of Orleans, descended from Louis, Duke of Orleans, the second son 
of King Charles the Fifth, who died in 1364, gave two sovereigns to France, namely, 
Louis the Twelfth and Francis the First. This House of Orleans, of which there 
were nine Dukes, became extinct in 1589, with Henry the Third, the last sovereign 
of the House of Valois, who had previously borne the title of the Duke of Orleans. 

Sir ISeconH or Sourbon Srand^ of tf^e Jitottse of (!^rlean0. 

The head of this house was Gast )n, Duke of Orleans, second son of Henri Quatre 
first of the Bourbon Kings of France, who died in 1610. 



Sestmt of %ott(f Vf^dippe ll'<!^le«n0, King of ;franre, from Gaston, Sttfte of 

^Um%, nttonUi 0on of fitmri Quatre. 

1. — Oaaton de Bourbon, Duke of Orleans, second son of Henri de Bourbon, or Henri Quatre, died 
in 1000, without issue. The title of Duke of Orleans now devolved upon the nephew 
of Gaston, Philip, Duke of A^jou, son of Louis the Thirteenth. 

2. — Philip, Duke of Oiieans, second son of Louis the Thirteenth, who died in 1701, married 
first the Princess Henrietta, daughter of King Charles the First of England, who 
died in 1070; secondly, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Palatine of 
Bavaria. The children of the first marriago, with the Princess Henrietta, were 
two daughters, married to Charles the Second of Spain, and Victor Amadeus, thii 
Duke of Savoy, the descendants of whom were, but for the act of the Protestant 
succession, heirs to the throne of England after the setting aside of the son of 
James the Second. 

8.#~The heir of the second marriage of the Duke of Orleans, with Elizabeth Charlotte, was 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, eight years Regent of France during the minority of Louis 
the Fifteenth, bom 1074, died 17S8. 

4.— Louis Due d'Orleans, son of the Regent, Governor of Dauphini, died 1769. 

6.— Louis Philippe, Due d'Orleans, died 1786. 

0.— Louis Philippe Joseph, Due d'Orleans, the celebrated " Egallti," bom 1747, guillotined 1798. 

7.— Louis Philippe d'Orleans, son of Egalit6, bom in 1778; married November 29th, 1809, the 
Princess Marie Amelie, daughter of the King of Naples and Maria Caroline Louisa 
of Austria, sister of Marie Antoinette. King Louis Philippe d'Orleans was called to 
the throne of France August 19th, 1880; abdicated February 84th, 1848; died at 
Claremont, England, August 88th, 1860. 
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Family of King Louis PhQippe of Orleani, and Queen Marie AmeUe. 

1. — Ferdinand Philippe, Due d'Orleans, born at Palermo, Beptember Srd^ 1810, married, in 1837, to 

Helena Lonii*, PrinceM of Mecklenburgh, died July 13tb, 1842. 
2.— Louise Marie Therefie, bom at Palermo, April 8tb, 1812; married, August 1832, to Leopold, 

KinK of Belgium, died Nr>vember 5th, 1860. 
3.— Marie Christine, celelirated for her genius as a sculptor, bom in 1813, deceased. 
iz—LouIs Charles, Due de Nemours, bora in Paris, October 2Sth, 1814, married Victoria Angnsta, 

Princess of Haxe fJolxiurg. 
6- — Fran^se Louise, bom in 1816, deceased in 1818. 

6.—Clementine Caroline, bora at Neullly, June 3rd,1817, married to a prince of 8axc Cobonrg. 
7.— Francis Ferdinand, Prince de Joinville, bora at Neuilly, August 14th, 1818, married, in 1843, 

to a Brazilian Princess, sister to the Queen of Portugal. 
8. — Charles Ferdinand, Due de Penthievre, deceased. 
9. — Henri Eugene, Due d'Aumale, bora in PariH, January 16th, 1822, married in 1844 to Maria 

Caroline Augnste de Bourbon, a Neapolitan Princess, daughter of the Prince of 

Balermo. 
10.— Antoine Marie, Due de Montpensler, bora at Ncnilly, July 13th, 1824, married in 1846, the 

Infanta of Hpain. 



Heir of tJie House of Orleans^ or Younger Branch of the Bourbons^ to the 

throne of France. 

LOUIS PHILIP ALBERT, Count of Pang, §on of Ferdinand, Due d'Orleans, 
and the PrincesB Helena, of Mecklenburgh, bom August 14th, 1838.* 



• The Count of Paris has a brother, th« Due de Chartres, born 1840. 

Tha House of Orieans is related upon both sides to the Duke of Bourdeaux, the Duchess of Berri 
being the niece of Queen Marie Amelle, the consort of King Ix)uls PhUippe. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE OF ORLEANS. 

CALLED TO THE THRONE DY THE TITLE OP KJNO OP THE FRENCH, AND 80LEMNLT 
INAtlOURATKD AUGUST 19tH, 1830. REIONtD EIGHTEEN TEARS. 



THE TUIRD REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, FEBRUARY 1848. 



Tears 

^/ter Christ. 

1880. 

LOUI8 

PHILIPPE 

OP ORLBAKA. 

1848. 
mKTOLUTION. 



The dayi of July gave Orloang the command, 

As King of tho French pnxjlaimod through tho land 

Louis Philippe tho Hago, much approved was his sway, 

Which turbulent spirits at length swept away. 
« 4t « « « * 

By outrages thrcatonod a throne was resigned, 

To England the monarch his footsteps inclined ; 

Events quickly followed which all hope denied, 

Tho ruler, once powerful, in solitude died. 



Cotfmporariss 
in EHgUtnd. 

WILUAM tV. 
VICTOEIA. 



The French Revolution of 1830 was followed by consequences similar 
to the Revolution in England in 1688, namely the passing away of the 
crown from the direct line of succession to a colhiteral branch of the 
royal house, William the Third being the nephew of .fames the Second, 
as Louis Philippe was the cousin of Cliarlos the Tenth.* Louis Philippe of 
Orleans, called to the throne by the title of King of the F'rcnch, was the 
son of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, the celebrated Egalit^, 
and Louise Marie, daughter and heiress of the Due de PenthuWre. 
Few lives have been marked by greater vicissitudes than that of Louis 
Philippe. Born October 6th, 1773, the early days of the heir of the 
House of Orleans were distinguished by success in arms, particularly at 
the battle of Jenappes, November 6th, 1792, when General Dumouriez 
commanded the forces of the Republic. In the beginning of the Revo- 
lution Louis Philippe, then Due de Chartres, who inherited the liberal 
principles of his father, gave many proofs of bravery and liumanitv'. 
When Colonel of a regiment of Dragoons, at the age of eighteen, and m 
garrison at Vendome, June 1791, Louis Philippe saved the life of a priest 
who had refused to take the oath to the constitution, and against whom 
the fury of the populace was directed because he smiled with disdain as 
a procession, headed . by a curate who had conformed to the principles of 
the National A ssembly, passed by. Upon another occasion, observing a 
mechanic bathing in the Loire, ana in imminent danger, the prince plunged 

* Cousin, but not hi the first degree ; Louis the Fourteonth and tho Regent 
(!)rleanB wei*o first cousins. 
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into the water, and dragged the fainting man to shore, when in a few 
moments longer death would have been inevitable. Included in the 
sentence of proscription awarded by the Convention against the Bourbons, 
Louis Philippe, then Due de Chartres, quitted France, April 6th, 1793, 
and bent his steps towards Switzerland. Refused an asylum by the 
authorities of the towns of Zurich and Zug, the discomfitted exile found 
there was no other means of safety than in wandering up and down, 
during the day, in the mountainous passes of the country, and trusting 
to the hospitality of the cottagers to obtain an asylum for the night. One 
evening the wearied and hapless adventurer, arriving at the Convent of 
St. Bernard, and humbly soliciting shelter for himself and his servant, 
was rudely answered by a monk putting his head out of the window and 
pointing to a miserable shed upon the common, observing "there was a 
lodging for the night, that the doors of the convent were not opened to 
people of their class.* During these protracted wanderings the means 
of the prince diminished day by day. Pondering upon the means of 
extricating himself from his destitute condition, he was ovenoyed at a 
conmiunication from General Montesquion^ stating that the office of tutor 
of mathematics was vacant in the College of Reichenau, a little town in 
the Grisons. The prince, whose talents and habits of application had 
enabled him to profit by the lessons of Bonnard and Madame de Genlis, his 
principal instructors, passed his examination with credit, and under the name 
of Monsieur Corby, was loved and esteemed by his pupils, and obtained 
the regard of the inhabitants of the canton. Thus did adverse circum- 
stances develop the high qualities and the heroic self-denial of the heir 
of a royal house, accustomed to luxury and homage from his childhood. 
At the close of the year 1793 the noble exile, now twenty-one years of 
age, was informed of the tragic end of his father £galit6, who was 
guillotined November 6th, 1793. Apprehensive from certain reports that 
his retreat was no longer a mystery, Louis Philippe, now Duke of Orleans, 
quitted Switzerland for Hamburgh. From Hamburgh he travelled 
through Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, until the year 1795. In the 
month of September of this year it was decreed by the Convention 
that the liberty of the Duchess of Orleans, who had been detained 
at Bellhomme, near Paris, could only be obtained upon the condition 
that her sons, Louis Philippe and his brothers, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and the Count de Beaujolais, should quit Europe. The 
noble exiles decided upon making America their place of residence, 
and, after passing some time in the United States, proceeded to the 
island x)f Nova Scotia, where they were received by the Governor, 
the Duke of Kent, the illustrious father of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
with that courteous hospitality which the royal family of Britain has ever 
accorded to the unfortunate. The princes of Orleans remained in America 
until the year 1800, when they arrived in England. In the year 1807, 
the Duke of Montpensier died of consumption, and in the following year 
the Comte de Beaujolais fell a victim to the same malady, at Malta. Louis 
Philippe, who had accompanied his brother to Malta, directing his steps to 

* This passage in the early career of the heir of the House of Orleans has 
formed the subject of an admirable picture by Horace Vcmet. 
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Sicily, (where the court of Naples was then residing,) became acquainted at 
Palermo with the amiable Prmcess Marie Amelie, daughter of Ferdinand 
the Fourth, King of Naples, whom he married 29th November, 1809. In 
the year 1814, when the Bourbons were restored to the throne of France, 
Louis Philippe, with his consort and family, established themselves at 
Paris, at which period the Duke of Orleans had the office of Colonel- 
general of the llussars bestowed upon him by Louis the Eighteenth. 
The return of Napoleon, in 1815, compelled Louis Philippe and his 
family again to quit France and take refuge in England. Here the 
domestic virtues and acquirements of the Duke of Orleans obtained for 
him the regard of all parties. In 1816 Louis Philippe returned to France, 
and becoming a great favourite with all classes of society, obtained a 
preponderance of votes in the Elective Chamber after the Revolution of the 
three days of July, 1830, when the heir of the house of Orleans was called 
to the throne of France, by the title of King of the French. 

It was some time after the accession of Louis Philippe ere the 
stability of commerce and industry triumphed over the shock of the 
Revolution, or that the excitement of the three days of July passed away. 
The administration* of Louis Philippe was composed of very eminent men, 
namely, Guizot, Broglie, Mol6, Sebastian, Dupont de I'Eure; subsequently, 
the banker Lafitte was admitted into the cabinet, but was superseded 
by Casimer Perier.-j- The first year of the accession of Louis Philippe, 
1830, is distinguished as that in which the French assumed the sove- 
reignty of Algeria, to which a force had been sent in the reign of Charles 
the Tenth. In the year 1834, Lyons and La Vendee were the scenes 
of insurrection, the rising in La Vendue being stimulated by the 
Duchess of Berri, daughter-in-law of Charles the Tenth, who encountered 
great hardships in the cause. An attempt upon the life of the King, 
July 28th, 1835, by Fieschi, being frustrated, the escape of their 
monarch called forth enthusiastic expressions of loyalty and attachment 
from the people. No sovereign of France was more popular than Louis 
Philippe at this period. During his five years' rule the prosperity of the 
country had steadily increased, and the encouragement and protection 
afforded by the citizen king to men of letters and artists, had a beneficial 
influence upon every class of society. Generosity and compassion to the 
unfortunate were amongst the virtues of King Louis Philippe. More 
than once he admitted the Bonaparte family to the soil of France, and 
sheltered Queen Hortense, the mother of Louis Napoleon, at a moment 
of peril in one of his own palaces.:^ In the year 1840, Thiers succeeded 

* Louis Philippe, both in public and in private afiToirs, frequently consulted his 
excellent and accomplished sister, Madame Adelaide. 

t An alteration in the pee^ age law, by which the King could only ennoble 
persons who had obtained public distinctions, or done certain services to the State,, 
was made during the first administration of Louis Philippe. 

X The statue of the Emperor Napoleon was placed by Louis Philippe upon the 
column of the Place Vendome, and the exploits of the great conqueror perpetuated 
upon the walls of Versailles. In 18-10 a squadron was sent, under the command of 
the Prince de Joinville, to St. Helena, to convey the remains of Napoleon from 
Longwood to Paris, where they were re-interred with great ceremony in the church 
of tlic Invalides, December 18th. Jerome Bonaparte, Ex-king of Westphalia, and 
the only surviving brother of the Emperor Napoleon, was permitted by Louis Philippe 
to return to France, September, 1847. 
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Soult iu the ministry, and there were fears of a general war, as France 
had an important difference with Britain about the treatment of the 
Pacha of Egypt. Peace was however preserved, through the sage 
measures of King Louis Philippe. The poficy of the monarch of France 
became the theme of admiration throughout Europe, and so amicable 
were the relations between France and JBritain, that Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria paid a visit to the French monarch and his Queen^ at the 
Chateau d'Eu, in the year 1845. Louis Philippe also, in the year 1845, 
visited England, and was upon terms of friendship with her most eminent 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel, whose career and measures were viewed by 
the French King with increasing interest. After the conclusion of an 
amicable treaty with Britain respecting affairs in Egypt, Guizot, a 
native of Switzerland, succeeded Thiers in the ministry. It was during 
the rule of this able and highly-gifted man that a prefect was revealed 
eminently calculated to lessen the popularity of Louis Philippe. Distin- 
guishod by their acquirements and personal qualities, the family of Louis 
Philippe had allied themselves with the crowns of Belgium, Brazil, and 
Naples,* and the courts of AVurtemburgh and Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
and it now became apparent that a treaty of a similar nature was 
being negociated with the court of Spain. This infraction of the 
treaty of Utrecht, by which Louis the Fourteenth, in 1713, solemnly 
renounced for himself and his descendants all claims to the throne 
of Spain, excited great indignation in England. The marriage of 
the Duke of Montpensier, .the son of King Louis Philippe, with the 
Infanta of Spain, then the next heir after the decease of Queen Isabella, -{- 
brought about in direct violation of this treaty, inspired ominous doubts 
of the sincerity of Louis Philippe, and from this period the monarch of 
France lost that moral superiority which had extended his influence in 
England, and had given him a high place among European powers. The 
astonishment occasioned by this infraction of the treaty of Utrecht was 
however, soon absorbed by affairs of greater moment. During ten. years 
the parliaipentary opposition and the press had demanded an extension 
of the elective franchise.^ It was towards the close of the year 1847 
that the agitation began to assume a serious and menacing character. 
It had been customary to celebrate certain refonn banquets early in 
January ; after many debates the government decided that these banquets 
should be put down, and issued a proclamation to that effect on Monday 
the 21st of February, 1848. The consequences of this prohibition had been 
ill calculated upon. Groups of people gathered round the placards which 
were pasted upon the walls,. and the news flying from one part of the city to 
the other, a large and furious mob had assembled ere evening, and com- 
menced the erection of barricades. The next morning the streets were 
crowded with armed men, and the National Guard refusing to act against 
the populace, the tumult increased. The scenes of the days of July were 

* See Table of the Honse of Orleans. 

f The present heir to tlie throne of Spain is a Princess, daughter of Qi 
Isabella anci Ferdinand d'Assix, born January, 186'2. 

\ The elective franchise was, at the coinmencomont of tlie reign of lA>ui8 
Philippe, confined to males, twenty-five years of age, paying direct taxes to the 
amount of 2()0 fi-ancs, or £8. — Whitt'a JUstonj of France. 
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renewed, the palace of the Tuilleries was stormed and ransacked by the mob, 
who threw into the streets the splendid furniture and valuables of the royal 
family, who had barely time to escape from their magiiifieent abode. 
Upon the 23rd a placard was issued, announcing that a new ministry had 
been formed, and after a tumultuous meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
it was announced upon the following day that Louis Philippe had abdi- 
cated the throne of France in favour of his grandson, the Count de Paris. 
The Duchess of Orleans, (widow of the eldest son of Louis Philippe, who 
died in 1842,) accompanied by the Dukes do Nemours and Montpensier, 
proceeded to the Chamber of Deputies with her son, the Count of Paris, but 
the tumult obliged her to retire. After the departure of the Duchess and 
Sanzet, the President of the Chamber, the Assembly was addressed by 
Lamartine, a man of great genius, whose persuasive eloquence was 
exerted to allay the clamour of the populace. Lamartine's demand of a 
provisional government receiving the assent of the tumultuous assemblage, 
a list of names was proposed at the office of the National, another at that 
of the Reforme, the leading journals which had been opposed to the 
government. Both parties assembled in the scene of the old revolu- 
tionary movements, the Hotel de Ville, where, after some debate, the 
names of the members who were to constitute the new government were 
finally decided upon, and the announcement of the creation of a Republic 
was received with furious delight by the thousands who congregated 
around the scene of action. 

Thus fell, February 24th, 1848, the monarchy of France, and 
the Republic took its place. Louis Philippe fled precipitately at 
the announcement of danger. Arriving in England after some hard- 
ships upon the 3rd of March, he found, with the Queen of France 
and other members of the royal family, an asylum at the palace of 
Claremont, awarded as a residence for the exiles by the British govern- 
ment. Here King Louis Philippe lived in great retirement, and died 
August 26th, 1850. 

King Louis Philippe and his consort adopted, upon their arrival in 
England, the title of the Count and Countess of Neuilly, from the estate 
of Neuilly, one of the residences of the house of Orleans. 



IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE REIGNS OF LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH, 
CHARLES THE TENTH, AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Two great benefits conferred by the Revolution were, religious toleration widely 
extended, and an entire change in the system of taxation. To the appointment of 
Prefects, and improved administration of Justice during the period of the Consulate 
and Empire we nave already alluded. The educational establishments which had 
flourished during the sway of Napoleon and his successors, were augmented by 
King Louis Philippe, who m 183*2, added a fifth class of moral and political science 
to the Institute. At the end of the year 1837 the total number of schools, public 
and private, throughout France, was 53,920. Normal schools for the education of 
teachers and professors, infant schools, and schools for the labouring classes were 
amongst these institutions. At the latter, amounting to two tliousand, the attendance 
of working men in the year 1837 was estimated at thirty -nine thousand. In addition 
to these establishments the twenty-nine royal colleges, commercial colleges, and 
academies of superior instruction are under the jurisdiction of the University of 
Paris, which is presided over by the Minister of PuWic Instruction, and has a council 
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of nine members, under whose authority twelve inspectors general visit all parts of 
France to ascertain the state of education. The establishments in France not under 
the jurisdiction of the University are the Institute, the College of France, the 
Museum of Natural History, the Ecole de Chartres, the School of Oriental 
Languages, &c.* There are 37 public libraries in I'aris, and 264 in the departments. . 
The Ac^emie Royale de Musique is chiefly supported by government. — m^CkJloch, 

Eminent Men. — Guizot, Thiers, Soult, Count Mole, Count Dnchatel, the Duke de 
Broglie, were eminent statesmen during the era of Louis Philippe. Talleyrand, who 
died in 1838, had been employed during the governments of the Kepublic, the Consu- 
late, Empire,and Louis the Eighteenth ; he was ambassador to Engkuid during the first 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe. Marshal Soult, so celebrated in the days of the 
Empire, was Minister of War from 1830 to 1834, and President of the Council in 1840;. 
the Marsha] died in 1851. Montalembert, Dupin, Odillon Barrot, and Berryer, the 
celebrated advocate of the claims of the legitimists (as the elder branch of the Bour^ 
bons are called), are distinguished members of the French bar. In literature, Guizot, 
President of the French Academy ; Lamartine, author of Voyages en Orient ; and Cha- 
teaubriand, author of La G^nie du Christianisme, &c. are pre-eminent, and have with 
Thiers, Sismondi, Michelet, Mignet, Thierry, Barrante, Villemain, Carrel, &c., distin- 
guislied themselves in the department of history. To these we may add M. Droz, author 
of Thoughts on Christianity, and Life of Louis the {Sixteenth. Of men of science, Aragot, 
Agassiz, Daguerre, and Le yerrier,are names known throughout Europe. Of poets, 
Lamartine, Beranger, and Delavigne. Of dramatists. Scribe, Dumas, St. George, Bour- 
sicault, &c. Of moral philosophers. Cousin and Jouffiroy are at the head of what is called 
the Eclectic School. Of journalists, in which department of literature Guizot and 
Thiers first commenced their career, Marrast, Leon Faucher, the two Girardins, 
Michael Chevalier, have of late years been celebrated. Of Novelists, Victor Hugo, 
Eugene Sue, Dumas, Paul de Kock, Balzac. Of painters, the two Vemets, Ary 
ScLeffer, Delaroche, Gericault, Giradet, Collin, Biard, Descamps, &c. Herold, Auber, 
Adam, musicians. Of feuilletonists, a class resembling magazme writers in England, 
Jules Janin, Gautier, Guinot, are a few of the most distinguished. Lammenais and De 
Maistre, writers upon religious subjects. Quinetand Michelet, celebrated as lecturers. 

Eminent Ladies. — Madame Dudevant, or Georges Sand, termed the De Stael of 
the present day, but whose productions, imbued with the licentious principles of the 
Diderot school, cannot be recommended to the perusal of youth. Madame Guizot, 
formerly Mdlle. de Melun, the first wife of the eminent minister, whose works upon 
education, and Tales for Youth enjoy a deserved popularity. Mdlle. de Tremadeur, 
who has written upon education ; Madame Emile Girardin, feuilletonist, or magazine 
writer. Madame Sophie Gray, mother of Madame Emile Girardin. 

Public Works. — The principal railways laid down in France since the accession 
of Louis Philippe are, tlie Boulogne and Amiens, the Orleans and Bourdeaux,'the 
Paris and Lyons, the Paris and Strasburgh, the Rouen and Havre, the Sambre and 
Mouse, Dijon to Besan^on, &c. Since the Presidency of Louis Napoleon, railroads 
to connect the ports of Rochelle and Rochefort with the Pamers Station of the 
Orleans and Bourdeaux line are likely to come into operation. It is also contemplated 
that in the course of four or five years, the whole great line from Calais to Marseilles 
will be completed. 

FuUic Buildings. — The restoration of the Hotel de ViUe, the completion of the 
Madeleine, and the laying out the Place de la Concorde are among the public works 
of Louis Philippe. This munificent patron of the arts is said to have expended 
nearly a million of money in converting the palace of Versailles into a National 
Gallery, where sculptors and^ the great artists of the age were employed to illustrate 
the annals of France ; here is the celebrated statue of Joan of Arc, by the Princess 
Marie, the lamented daughter of Louis Philippe. 

The Palais Boyal.-^^me idea of the size of the superb edifice of the Palais Royal 
mav be inferred from the fact of its consisting of one hundred and eighty arcades, 
ani seven hundred and twenty suits of rooms used for cafes and purposes of 
merchandise, besides the portion of the building occupied by the royal house of 



* For changes effected in the year 1852, in the government of the University of France, 
Moffniphy of Prince Louis Napoleoa Bonaparte. 
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Orleans. It was in the time of Egalit^, the father of Ijoais Philippe, that tlie greater 
part of the Palais Royal was devoted to public purposes. 

The principal court of justice in France is called the '* Court of Cassation ;" 
there is also the '^Cours de Compte," the Court of Appeal, and the Tribunal of the 
First Instance. Paris and the departments of France have one thousand one hundred 
and thirty-three administrations of hospitals and benevolent institutions. The 
most ancient hospital in Paris is the ** Hotel Dieu," founded in the thirteenth 
century, and presiaed over by the Soeurs de Charity. The Bourse, or Exchange, one 
of the most superb edifices in Paris, was commenced in 1808. 

In the year 1830 occurred the sudden demise (by some supposed to be from 
Btrangpilation) of the Duke of Bourbon, the father of the unfortunate Duke d'Enghein, 
at the age of seventy-six, the last of the direct heirs of the family of Bourbon Conde. 
The Due d'Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe, inherited the vast property of the 
Dnke de Bourbon. 

Manufactures, — Since the year 1830, the manufacturing interest of Paris has 
taken a prodigious extent. Cabinet work, upholstery, paper hanging, bronze, wood 
gilding, looking glasses, lamp and gas fittings, give employment to upwards of 30,000 
artizans in Pans. Not only is the capital renowned for its establishments of jewellery, 
bronze, cabinet making, and works of minute art, but manufactures for the extension 
of the useful and convenient arts have of late years been commenced. In 1847, there 
were three hundred and eighteen establishments working by means of machinery in 
departments of the Seine and Paris. Mullhausen, a canton of Switzerland addea to 
France in 1798, originated and grew up with the Revolution, and is, with Rouen, 
the great centre of cotton spinning in France. The mills of Rouen were stopped in 
two years after the death of Colbert, when foreign workmen were chiefly employed, 
many of whom quitted France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Cotton 
spinning was resumed with renewed vigour at Rouen after the peace of 1814,* 
and the city, surrounded with countless factories, has obtained the name of the 
Manchester of France. Lyons and St. Etienne are the great centres of the silk and 
ribbon manufactures. Raw silk is sold at the great fairs of the departments, 
particularly in the departments of the Ard^che and tne Drome. A great impediment 
to the progress of French manufacture is the high price of coal and iron. Coal is found 
in many parts of France, but the supply is insufficient for the wants of the country. 

* English machinery waa introduced into France in 1816. 

Agriculture, — The three principal objects of cultivation in France, unknown in 
England, are the vine, the olive, and the maize, or Indian com. Culinary vegetables 
are very plentiful. The cultivation of the potatoe in France has been within the last 
thirty years. The culture of beet root for sugar is chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. In 1835 there were 681 factories employed in the process of obtaining 
sugar from the beet root. The principal wine markets of France are those of Paris, 
Berey, Burgundy, Auxerre, St Aubin, Pezenas, and the Bordelais. The brandy of 
the Haut Armagne is very celebrated. 
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€^t Ctjirii tonltitioii in jfxmtt, 

FEBRUARY 24th, 1848. 



MONARCHY ABOLISHED AND FRANCE DECLARED A REPUBLIC. 



PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 



CONTINUED IN OFFICE TEN MONTHS. 



MEMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Lamartine, Marrast, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Dupont (de I'Eure), Cremieux, 
Arago, Gamier Pages, Flocon, Albert, &c„ formed the executive from February 24th 
to December 10th, 1848, when Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon, was appointed President of the Republic. 



Tears 

after Christ. 
1848. 

PKOVISIOKAL 
OOVKBNMEKT 



The Third Revolution — what changes are seen ! 
Of strife and contention was Paris the scene ; 
With the versatile people what spirits have strived. 
Till the race of the Corsican hero revived. 
And President named by the voice of the land. 
Prince Louis Napoleon called to command. 



CoUmporary 
y in England. 
VICTORIA. 



It soon became apparent that important differences of opinion existed 
amongst those whom a strange series of events had placed at the head of 
affairs. Lamartine, the presiding genius of the new movement, who sought, 
with Marrast and others, to govern the country according to principles of 
constitutional liberty, was opposed by Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc, 
followers of Socialist or Communist doctrines. The Socialists maintained 
that the labouring classes ought to be provided for by the State, and, 
under the auspices of Ledru Rollin, who held the important post of 
Minister of the Interior,* national workshops were opened, where two 
francs-J* per day were awarded by government to each comer. Thus the 
idle and vicious had the same remuneration as the energetic and indus- 
trious. The enormous multitudes of working-men flocking into Paris 

• The post of Minister of the Interior in France is equivalent to that of Home 
Secretary. 

t A franc is lO^d ; lOi) francs, £4. 
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from the departments to take advantage of the new regulation caused 
great excitement in the capital. These working men formed themselves 
into clubs, which became the centre of furious debates, and fomented such 
disorder in Paris, that many of the wealthy inhabitants deeming a 
residence in the capital unsafe, amid such elements of discord, quitted 
France, and trade was for a time prostrate. Meantime the Assembly 
proposed to frame a new constitution, and divided the country into 
electoral districts. Great exertions were made by the extreme party, 
who now obtained the title of "Red Republicans," from wearing the old 
red cap of liberty as their badge, to obtain a preponderance in the election 
of members for the National Assembly, which election was fixed for 
the 23rd of April. The Assembly, though chosen by universal suffrage, 
being, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Red Republicans, composed 
of men of moderate measures, great antagonism arose. A consi)iracy, 
resulting from the refusal of the National Assembly to appoint a minister 
of Labour, and encourage the workshops, was suppressed by the vigorous 
measures of Lamartine. This outbreak of the 15th of May, which 
resulted in the expulsion of Louis Blanc, was followed by another of a 
more alarming character. In the month of June, the increase of labourers 
in the national workshops from 13,000 to 120,000, became a subject of 
apprehension to the government, who issued an order that 30,000 of those 
who came from a distance should return to their homes. After an 
interview with the executive committee, a deputation of men from the 
national workshops collected a riotous mob as they marched through the 
streets of Paris exclaiming against the measures of government. The 
rapidity with which barricades and all preparations for civil war were 
commenced upon the 23rd of June proved that the conspiracy against 
the government was no hastily concerted plan, and the strong line of 
fortifications which embraced a great part of the city upon the morning 
of the 24th, induced the executive committee to resign their functions 
and confer the command of the forces upon General Cavaignac, a 
distineuished officer of Republican principles. During that night 
and the next day, the roar of cannon continued, the pavement was 
torn up, and the streets strewed with corpses. Amongst the victims 
of the bloody siege was the Archbishop of Paris. Four days elapsed 
before tranquillity was restored, and the dangerous classes disarmed. The 
punishment of the chief offenders followed. Louis Blanc took refuge in 
England. The National Assembly was now summoned, and the details 
of the Republican constitution promulgated. These were, a legislative 
body, composed of a single chamber, consisting of 750 members, to 
which all Frenchmen were eligible, the chief government to be vested in 
a President of the Republic, who had the power of naming his own 
ministers, and who was chosen for four years by universal suffrage. Of 
the candidates for the office of President of the Republic, namely, Louis 
Napoleon, Cavaignac, Lamartine, and Lodru Rollin, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, had the greatest number of 
votes, and was elected December lOth, 1848. 
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AFTEB AN IHTERTAL OF THISTT-THREB TEA 88. 



LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

Nephew of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, elected President of the French 
Republic, December 10th, 1848, seized upon supreme power December 2nd, 1861. 



THE FOURTH REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, DEC. 2kd, 1851. 



Tiori 

n^fttT Christ. 
1848. 

LOVIt 

IfAPOLEOlf 

BOVAPABTS. 

FOUBTH 

BKVOLunoir. 
1861. 



The son of King Louis, o*er Holland who reign'd, 
Is the President Prince who all suffrages gained, 
In his government aided by Councils of State, 
Tlie Nation's Assembly the learned, the great. 
But brief the repose, — and the moment arrived, 
Th' Assembly dissolved, and its leaders proscribed ; 
Again a revolt by the bayonet quelled. 
By the troops who the President's measures upheld, 
And seizing on power like Napoleon the Great, 
Napoleon the Second the Head of the State t 



CoUmpormry 
*■ inEngltrnd. 

VIOTOBTA. 



The Prince Chables Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, bom at Paris, in 1808, 
is the only surviving son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and Hor- 
tense Ikauhamois, daughter of the Empress Josephine by her first marriage 
with General }3eauhamois. King Louis abdicated the throne of Holland in 
1810, in favour of his son, the elder brother of Prince Louis, and residing 
a short time in Austria and Switzerland, established himself, like many of 
the members of the Bonaparte family after the events of 1814, in Italy, 
where, under the title of Count St. Lieu, he remained many years under 
the protection of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and died at Florence, in 
1846. The union of Louis Bonaparte and the daughter of the Empress 
Josephine was not a happy one. Queen Hortense, or Countess de St. 
Lieu, (as she was afterwards called,) retired, after the Second Restoration 
of 1815, to Augsburg, Bavaria, and afterwards, during the youth of her 
sons, Napoleon Louis* and Louis Napoleon, took up her residence at 

* The eldest son of King Louis and Queen Hortense died at the Hague, in 1807. 
The second son of the King of Holland, Napoleon Louis, bom in 1804, was created, 
bv the Emperor Napoleon, Duke of Berg. It was the wish of the founder of the 
fUmaparte dynasty that all the members of the Imperial family should adopt the 
name of Napoleon. 
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Amu, Switzorlaiul, whero Louis Napoloon Bonaparte was admittod to the 
rights of citizenship, and was pcnnittod to servo in the small anny. In 
the beginning of 1831 the Rovohition in Italy (which had just commenced] 
called forth the military ardour of the princes, who loft Switzerland, ana 
settled in Tuscany; both took part in the insurrection at Home, February 
Srd, 1 831. It was in this year, March 27th, that the Prince Napoleon Louis, 
Duke of Berg, expired at Forli, in his twenty-eighth year. A year after the 
death of this Prince, who had couMidorable abilities, the demise, at Schoun- 
brunn, near Vienna, .fuly 1832, of the King of Rome, the son of the Emperor 
Napoleon, confinned the Prince Louis in the design of reviving the 
Imperial name and dominion which had dawned upon him amid the scene 
of his uncle's brilliant victories in Italy, and which became, during the 
retirement of his subsequent career, the absorbing principle of his life. 
The friends and adherents of the Bonaparte family buoyed up the hopes 
of the enterpristing Prince by their assuranees of support and fidelity to 
the member of the Imperial race, who, according to the decree of the 28th 
Floroal, 1804, stood next in succession to the Emperor. At the time this 
decree was issued by Napoleon, Lucien,* the elder brother of Louis, had 
given offence to the Emperor, and the ruler of France testified his 
indignation by declaring the heirs of his brother Louis, King of Holland, 
should supersede those of Lucien. After the death of the eldest son of 
King Louis, Prince Louis Napoleon accomplished a dangerous flight 
through Italy, France, and Englaiul, in which countries he remained a 
short time previous to his retirement to the castle of Arenberg, in 
Thurngau, Switzerland. It was during his residence at Arenberg that, 
like his uncle Lucien, and other members of the Bonaparte family, the 
Prince Louis devoted his leisure to literary avocations, and gave to the 
world in 1833 his ^4ieverie8 Politiques,'' in which he declares that 
France can only be regenerated by means of Napoleon's descendants* 
and that they only could unite the liberty of the Republic with the 
stability of the Empire. ^^Considerations Politiques et Mllitaires sur La 
Suisse,'' followed. After the appearance of these publications the 
adherents of the Bonaparte family entered into active correspondence 
with the Prince. The msurreotions in Lyons and La Vendde, in 1834, 
and the disturbances in Paris in 1836, induced them to believe that the 
time had arrived for tlie assertion of the rights of tlie heir of the Emperor 
Napoleon. Believing that he had only to appear on the frontier to ensure 
the suoooss of the Napoleon cause, and revive the recollection of a name 
identified with the glory of France, the Prince Louis Napoleon held a 
conference at Baden, in July, 1836, with Colonel Vautlrey, commander of 
the artillery force at Strasburgh, when it was agreed that city should be 
the scene where the standard of the Empire should be raised. The 

* Luoion Donaparto, Prince of Canino, who digplayod groat Judgment as 
MhilHtor of the Interior, in 1790 and 1800, and was elected a member of the Institute 
in 180]), Imd conHiderable literary endowments. Ho pnbliHhod, in 1700, a romance 
cnllod '*Stellina," and, in 18lft and 1H19, two epic poems entitled ** Charlemagne" 
and tlio ** Deliverance of (Corsica." The Prince or Canlnu also nublisliod daring Ida 
residence in Londcm, in 1886, the first volume of his *' Memoim.'' The Princess of 
C'anino was the authoress of a poem entitled "liathildo, ou La Reino den PVanctt," 
and the oldest son of Lucien, the Prince Charles, eminent for soientiilo attainments, 
published, in 1H16, in Philadelphia, a work u)Hm American Ornithology. 
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Prince calculated that the garrison of Strasburgh gained over to 
his cause, being joined by the citizens and students, would amount 
to a considerable force. In the case of Metz and Nancy following the 
example of Strasburgh, and the inhabitants of the Vosges (who had" given 
such proofs of devotion to the Emperor Napoleon in 1814) rising in favour 
of his descendant, it might be presumed that at the end of seven or eight 
days the Prince Louis Napoleon would advance towards the capital at the 
head of 80,000 men. Such were the sanguine anticipations of the 
Napoleonists. It is needless to enter into the details of the failure of the 
enterprize at Strasburgh. Deprived in the first instance of the promised 
assistance at Freybourgh, all the efforts of the Prince and his small force 
were defeated by the energetic exertions of General Voiriol and Colonel 
Taillandier, commanders of the regiment stationed at Strasburgh. Absent 
at the first onset of the insurrectionists, Taillandier, aroused by cries of 
"Vive I'Empereur,'' rushed into the midst of the soldiery, and declaring 
that the prince who displayed the imperial eagle was not the nephew of 
the Emperor, induced the troops to separate themselves from him, 
believing themselves to be the victims of treachery. The inhabitants of 
Strasburgh, some few of whom had joined the Napoleonists, assembled 
around Taillandier, and the Prince Louis endeavouring to rally his force, 
found himself surrounded by bayonets, and was compelled to surrender. 
The news of the insurrection at Strasburgh quickly reached Paris. The 
Prince Louis Napoleon was ordered to quit France, and a vessel 
appointed to convey him to the United States. After a residence of four 
months at New York, the Prince Louis was recalled to Europe by a 
letter announcing the dangerous illness of Queen Hortense, or Comtesse 
St. Lieu, and arrived at Arenberg to witness the death of his parent. 
Being compelled by orders of the French government to quit Switzerland 
after this event, the Prince Louis Napoleon took up his abode in England, 
where his residence from the year 1837 to 1840 enabling him to become 
acquainted with the laws and institutions of that country, gave him an 
advantage not possessed by the illustrious founder of the Bonaparte dynasty. 
It was at this period, 1839, that the Prince Louis embodied his political 
views in a work called "Id^es Napoleonnes."* The struggle of various 
parties in France in the year 1840, induced the Prince Louis to believe 
that the country was on the verge of an important crisis, and that a spark 
would kindle the flames of insurrection. The next attempt of the 
Napoleonists was at Boulogne, where I'rince Louis Napoleon, August 5th, 
1840, embarked with General Montholon, the companion of the Emperor 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and fifty or sixty other persons of lesser note. 
When the vessel reached the shore, at an early hour upon the morning 
of the 6th, the party displaying the imperial eagle, and marching through 
the streets, aroused the inhabitants with cries of "Vive I'Empereur," 
The rappel sounding, the soldiers quitted their barracks, and began to 
mingle with the companions of the prince, by whom they were informed 
tha't Louis Philippe was dotlironed, and that all France was in favour of 
the new Emperor. For a short time a gleam of success dawned upon the 

* The "Political Reveries," and "Scheme of a Constitution," published in 1832. 
were followed, in 1839, by "Ideas of Napoloonism," a work on the "Extinction of 
Pauperism, and " Historical Parallels between 1688 and 1880." 
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Napoleonists, but here, as at Strasburgh, the eaergy of &n individual 
changed the aspect of affairs, and recalled the troops to their duty. The 
brave and intelligent Colonel Puygellier on arriving at the scene of action, 
infonned the soldiers that they were deceived by the Napoleonists, and 
asking them how they could desert a king from whom they had received 
so many benefits, successfully appealed to their loyalty. The Sub-prefect 
seconded the etforts of Pnygellier, and tore the flag of the insurgents 
into pieces. The people being by this time all aroused, and the streets 
filled with the National (Juard, the Napoleonists losing all spirit from the 
failure, dispersed, and fled in all directions. Louis Napoleon, Montholon, 
and three or four others leaped into the water and swam towards the 
steamer, amid the fire of the National Guard. The lapse of a few minutes 
would have terminated the career of Prince Louis Napoleon, who was 
so exhaustQd that he had to be lifted on board. On reaching the vessel 
the fugitives found themselves prisoners, the harbour-master having, 
whilst the Napoleonists were running on shore, taken possession of the 
steamer. Such was the disastrous result of the Boulogne invasion. The 
sentence passed by the French government upon its originator. Prince 
Louis Napoleon 13onaparte, was imprisonment for life, and the strong fortress 
of Ham, in Picardy, was assigned as the place of his confinement. For 
nearly six years the Prince Louis endured the monotony of this dreary 
abode, rigorously guarded by sentinels within and without the castle. 
In the month of January, 1846, the Prince Louis having received a letter 
from Florence, informing him of the dangerous malady of his father, the 
Ex-king of Holland, (Comte St. Lieu,) applied to the French government 
for permission to quit France. The ministers of Louis Philippe were 
opposed to the request of the Prince, who from this moment conceived 
the desire of escaping from his prison. An unexpected circumstance 
enabled him to accomplish his design, in which he was assisted by his 
physician. Dr. Conneau, and his servant Charles Thelin. In the month 
of May, 1846, the regulations of the fortress of Ham were relaxed in 
consequence of alterations in the fortress. The masons and carpenters 
employed for this purpose had been some days occupied in making repairs 
in the chamber of the captive Prince. At half-past six upon the tooming 
of Monday, May 20th, 1846, the workmen entered the fortress. Charles 
Thelin took some of them in a chamber to drink, whilst Dr. Conneau 
conversed with the others. Whilst they were thus occupied the Prince 
Louis Napoleon, disguised in a blouse and sabots, and screening his face 
with a wooden plank, passed the sentinels, and the officer of the guard, 
who, engaged in reading a letter, did not observe him. Thus the captive 
reached the court of the fortress. The soldiers who guarded the wicket 
caught a glimpse of his countenance ; one of them, a drummer, looked at 
him several times with a puzzled air, for the Prince, in adopting ' a 
workman's dress, had cut off his moustachios. Having passed the 
drummer and his companions, the Prince was again alarmed by the 
scrutiny of two workmen, but was relieved by the observation of one to the 
other, "Oh, its Berthoud." Once beyond the walls of the fortress of Ham, 
the Prince walked rapidly towards St. Quentin, and with the assistance 
of Charles Thelin, found no difficulty in reaching the Belgian frontier. 
The escape of the Prince Louis, which was not (owing to the arrangemeats 

P 
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of Dr. Conneau) known to the commander of the fortress of Ham, 
until ten hours after the flight of the captive, caused a great sensation in 
Prance. The government of France passed a sentence of three months' 
imprisonment upon Dr. Conneau, and a passport to the Italian States was 
refused to the Prince Louis, upon his arrival in London, by the Austrian 
ambassador and the English government. The Prince was therefore 
unable to gratify his long-cherished wish of visiting his father. At the 
end of July, 1846, the news arrived in England of the death of the 
Comte de St. Lieu, as the Ex-king of Holland was now called. The 
abdication of Louis Philippe, and unexpected events of the commence- 
ment of the year 1848, opened a sphere of action for the Prince Lours 
Napoleon. Professing to have given up all thoughts of empire, and to 
wish to serve his country merely as a citizen, the Prince offered himself 
as a candidate for the office of President of the Republic. Elected to 
this office for a term of four years, by nearly five millions and a-half of 
votes, the Prince Louis Napoleon took an oath of obedience to the 
Constitution of 1848.* In the year 1851, grounds of mutual distrust 
arose between the President of the Republic and the legislative body 
called the National Assembly. The antagonism fomented by the intrigues 
of various parties, at length resulted in a crisis of the gravest nature, at 
the end of 1851. Upon the night of the 2nd of December (the anniver- 
sary of the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon) the President gave his 
usual reception at the palace of the Elysee. After the departure of the 
guests, notes were sent by the President to the members of the adminis- 
tration, stating a desire for their resignation, as he did not wish them to 
be implicated in his future measures. The request being complied with, 
a new ministry was appointed, who were installed in office by ^ye 
o'clock the next morning, M. de Momay succeeding M. de Thorigny 
as Minister of the Interior, and M. Turgot appointed minister for foreign 
affairs. Other changes were made and a Consultative Commission 
appointed until the re- organisation of the Legislative body and the 
formation of a permanent council. Proclamations issued to the Prefects 
of Police, to the Generals of the Army, and to the people, appeared at 
an early hour upon the morning of the 3rd, to the following effect : — 

"IN THE NAMK OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE, 

"The Pbesident op the Republic Decrees: 

"Art. 1. The National Assembly is dissolved. 

"Art. 2. Universal suffrage is re-established. The law of the 31st of May is 
abrogated. 

"Art. 3. The French people are conToked in their respective districts from the 
14th to the 21st of December. 

"Art. 4. The state of siege is decreed in all the extent of the military division. 

" Art. 6. The Council of State is dissolved. 

"Art. 6. The Minister of the Interior is charged with the execution of the 
present decree. 

"Given at the palace of the Elysee, the 2nd of December. 

"Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
"The Minister of the Interior, De Morny." 

* The principles of this Constitution, chiefly the production of Armand Marrast, 
the Journalist, and which went by his name, are given in the sketch of the actions 
of the Proviaionai Government. 
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The proclamation to the people complained that the Assembly, "which 
ought to be the firmest support of order, had become a "centre of plots ;" 
called upon the nation, if they were dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
President, to relieve him from his responsibility by choosing some other 
ruler in his place; proposed the details of a new Constitution, including 
a President for ten years, and a second Chamber composed of "all the illus- 
trious men of the country;" and summed up all the changes recommended 
by proposing for a model the Constitution established by Napoleon in 
1804. The circular addressed to the army upon this day stated that the 
soldiers were to vote for the election of a President within forty-eight 
hours from the receipt of that circular. Yes or No was to be replied to 
the following proposition: "The French people wish the maintenance of 
the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and entrust him with the 
powers necessary to frame a Constitution on the basis mentioned in his 
proclamation of the 2nd instant." All the obnoxious journals were 
suspended, and a large number of arrests made, of eminent military and 
political leaders who might be desirous to resist the measures of the 
Prince and his ministers. The opposition members of the legislative 
assembly, who had proceeded so far as to appoint General Oudinet 
Commander-in-Chief, and to formally depose the President of the Republic, 
were interrupted by a body of Chasseurs de Vincennes, and many of them 
arrested after a fierce resistance."* Parties of troops had in the meantime 
been thrown in large masses in various parts of the city, where the 
populace had risen against the recent decrees. Much blood was shed 
upon both sides, and many inoffensive persons, including females and 
children, who had been attracted to the streets and Windows from curiosity, 
were killed and wounded. On Thursday, the insurrection commenced in 
earnest Barricades were constructed about twelve o'clock in the Rue 
St. Martin, and between the Portes St. Denis and St. Martin. At half-past 
one an enormous column of cavalry, uifantry, and artillery, at least 50,000, 
moved along the Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bastile. These 
were attacked by the insurgents, who had established themselves in the 
houses upon both sides, which attack being returned, the Boulevards 
resounded with the roar of cannon. The firing was kept up for several 
hours, when it ceased at half-past four in the neighbourhood of the 
Boulevard Italien. At seven upon the evening of Thursday the insur- 
rection was quelled in all parts of the city, the barricades having 
been ultimately taken and destroyed by cannon. It was announced 
on Friday that the act of the government had met with the best 
reception at Lyons, Lille, Amiens, and the great centres of manu- 
facturing industry, that the whole of France associated itself with 
the great events which had just taken place. Thus ended the coup 
fVitat of the 2nd of December — thus was anticipated the election of May, 
1852f — thus was the Republic of 1848 transformed into an Imperial 
Republic, recalling the Consular era. The promulgation of a new 
Constitution appeared on the 14th of January, 1852. By this Constitution 

* ticncral Cavaignac, Chaiip^aniicr, Tliicrs, T.aniarthic, Hcriycr, Oudinet, were 
amongst tlicsc arrests, most of wliom were afterwards released. 

t The four years' Presidency of Louis Napoleon would have expired May, 1842. 
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the President, elected for ten years, the Senate, the Council of State, and 
the Legislative Assembly, form the powers to govern France. The 
Legislative Asembly, presided over by Monsieur Billaut, elected for 
five years by universal suffrage, discuss and vote the laws, and is 
convoked, adjourned, prorogued, and dissolved by the President of 
the Republic. The Senate, whose sittings are not public, is composed 
of a President, Marshals, Admirals, Peers, &c., and the citizens whom 
the President of the Republic thinks fit to elevate to that dignity. The 
number of senators, fixed at one hundred and fifty, is not to exceed eighty 
for the first year ; the President of this body is Jerome Bonaparte, the 
only surviving brother of the Emperor Napoleon. One hundred and twelve 
members constitute the Council of State, which consists of Vice-president, 
Secretary-General, Presidents of Sections, Masters of Requests of the 
first and second class, Auditors, &c. The President of the Republic, as 
Head of the State, commands the land and sea forces, declares war, 
concluded treaties of peace, political and commercial alliances, and makes 
the rules and decrees for the execution of laws. Justice is rendered in 
the name of the President, who alone has the right to pardon ; he 
sanctions and promulgates the decrees of the Senatus Consulte. The 
ministers depend solely upon the Chief of the State. Such is the outline 
of the Constitution of January 14th, 1852, which forms the fifth 
Constitution promulgated in France during the last forty-eight years.* 
The administration of Louis Napoleon, appointed January, 1852, was 
remodelled, after a decree of the Prince Louis Napoleon, January 20th, 
confiscating the property of the Orleans family, -i* which caused the resig- 
nation of M. de Mornay, Fould, and others. The ministry is definitely 
constituted as follows: M. Casablanca, Minister of State; M. de Persigny, 
Minister of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; M. Abbatucci, 
Keeper of the Seals, and Minister of Justice; M. Bineau, Finance; 
General de St. Arnaud, War ; M. Ducos, Marine ; M. Turgot, Foreign 

* By the new electoral law, promulgated February 5th, 1852, the ballot is to be 
secret, and all males twenty-five years of age eligible as electors without any condition 
of residence. Each department has a deputy for every 3,500 electors, consequently the 
total number of deputies in the next legislative body is 261. Algeria and the colonies 
do not nominate deputies to the legislative body, which is convoked for the 20th of 
March, 1852. 

f M. de Montalembert, M. Dupin,^ and the executors of King Louis Philippe, 
addressed a spirited protest to the President against the illegality of this decree, 

Sromulgated upon the 22nd of January, the latter declaring they were prepared to 
efend the rights solemnly intrusted to their charge.* The provisions of eight 
marriage contracts, four of which are public treaties negociated with the crowns of 
Spain, Naples, Brazil, and Belgium, are defeated by this decree, which includes the 
Forest of Orleans, the Palais Royal, the Chateau of Dreux, the estate of Neuilly, and 
other territorial possessions of the Duke of Orleans, the private and patrimonial property 
of Louis Philippe, derived in a great part from his mother, the heiress of the Duke de 
Penthievre, and from purchases of land made by his predecessors and himself out of 
their incomes. Most of this property, absolutely vested in Louis Philippe before his 
accession to the throne, formed his donation to his children, in the decree of August 
the 7th, 1830. 

1 M. Dupin resigned Iiis post of Procuroiir (Jeneral of tlic Court of Cassation, wliich he had held 
for more than twenty years, in consequence of this decree. 

2 The letters by the Princes of Orleans to their executors havo, notwithstanding the interdiction 
of the Pretfi, been conrpred into France 
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Affairs; M. Fortoul, Public Instruction and Worship; M. Lefebvre 
Durufie, Public Works; and M. de Maupas, Police. One of the first acts 
of the new government was the organisation of militar}' councils to pass 
judgment upon those who had, either personally or by means of the press, 
opposed the proceedings of the coup d^etat of the 2nd of December. 
Sentence of banishment for five, ten, and twenty years, to the insalubrious 
regions of Algeria, and other places of solitary seclusion, was the punish- 
ment awarded to a great number of the insurgents, whilst other persons, 
whose former career gave reason for distrust to the government, were 
ordered to quit France. Many of the leading journals ceased to appear 
after the rigorous decrees which followed the coup d'etat ; a bureau or 
office of censure was established, for the examination of articles intended 
for publication, an additional stamp duty imposed upon r.ll foreign 
papers to appear after the 2nd of December, and a decree was passed in 
the commencement of January, forbidding the publication or circulation 
of either local or foreign journals in Paris without the authorization of 
government. 

A grand Te Deum in the cathedral of Notre Dame, January 2nd, 
1852, celebrated the accession to supreme power of the Prince Louis 
Napoleon. The ^^gy of the President of tlie Republic has since appeared 
upon the coin of France, and the Imperial eagle replaced the Gallic cock 
upon the standard of the Republic. It was announced that the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour, as established by the Emperor Napoleon, 
should be re-adopted. The recollections of the Empire were further 
revived by a grand banquet given by Louis Napoleon, upon the 5th of 
January, 1852, to the veteran officers of the Imperial army and the 
delegates of the departments, in the "Hall of the Marshals, '^ in the 
palace of the Tuilleries, where the Imperial court displayed its splendour 
and magnificence. This ancient abode of royalty, so connected with the 
glory and misfortunes of the sovereigns of France, which had been 
deserted since the Revolution of 1848, resumed its former brilliant 
appearance at the banquet of the Prince President, and is being, like the 
palace of St. Cloud, prepared for the residence of Napoleon the Second. 
Since the establishment of the new power, the words "Liberte, Egalit^, 
Fraternite,'' have been erased from the public edifices, and the ancient 
historical names, which had been changed by the Revolution, restored to 
the streets of Paris. The edifice of the Palais Royal, to which the name 
of the Palais National had been given, has resumed its former appellation ; 
the Church of St. Genevieve, which had, in the Revolutions of 1791 and 
1830, been converted into a Pantheon, is to be consecrated as a place of 
religious worship. The palace of the Luxembourg, where the Chamber 
of Peers formerly assembled, is being prepared for the reception of the 
Senate, the name given to the legislative body in the days of the Empire. 
Of the latest decrees of the President is one which proposes to effect a 
change in the system of public instruction, and the other establishing 
companies for the extension of landed credit, ^'' credit fancier^'" are the 
most significant. The latter proposes to afford a remedy to one of the 
greatest social evils of France, namely, the excessive amount of encum- 
brance of land at an inordinate rate of interest, and revives for this i)urpose 
one of the most dangerous expedients of the Revolution, namely, a species 
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of paper currency representing claims npon land, and, consequently, 
nearly allied to the system of assigncUs. 

The decree relative to changes in the government of the University 
appeared in the Moniteur of Wednesday, March 10th, 1852, and 
has excited much attention, as it completely destroys the indepen- 
dence of the principal professors. The decree enacts that the President 
of the Republic may appoint and revoke at will the members of the 
superior council, the inspectors general, the rectors, and professors of 
£Eusulties. The superior council is to be composed of three Senators, 
three Coimcillors of State, ^ve archbishops or bishops, three members 
of the Court of Cassation, five members of the Institute, eight Inspec- 
tors General, and two members of free instruction. The members 
are to be nominated for a year, and are to be presided over by the 
minister of public instruction. A new plan of studies will be discussed 
during the next session. Amongst the members composing the council 
appear the Pastor Cuvier, of die Confession of Augsbourg, and the 
Pastor Juillcral, of the Reformed Church, while the Jews are represented 
by M. Franck 

In casting an impartial glance at the changes in the government of 
France since the year 1789, we behold that Revolutions are not always 
productive of the benefits which many are led to anticipate, and in 
contemplating the character and tendencies of the present government, 
may decide that augmentation of liberty is not always their result. 
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THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

81NCR the yoar 1810, the decimal system lias boon adopted as the Monetary System 
of Franco. Aooounts aro now kept in francs and centimos. A centime, the smallest 
coin of Fmnco, is the tenth part of a penny. Ton centimes multiplied by ten make 
one fVanc, tonpenoo in English money. 

To turn Aranoa intu pounds divide by 8ft. 

ThuB— 

86 ) 100 fhtncii— £4 Enffliiih. 

— 1,000 fhinoH— £40 Kngliiih. 

— 100,000 fhincii— £4,000 EnKllHh. 

— 1,000,000 fhincii— £40,000 Kngllsh. 

Twenty-five ftrancs make £1 English, but subject to a variation of Exchange from 
10 centimes to 25 or 30. 

Oold Ooine of France* 

80 fhinos. 16a. 10)d., Fronob Htandard. 40 fhincs, £1 lis. 9)d. 
80 fy^tincB were called Napoleous in the days of the Empire, 40 fhtnes a double Napoleon. 

SUver Coins. 

86 centimes, twopence hali^^nny Engllil^ money. 

60 centimes, flvepenco. 

100 centimes, one fhmo, French standard. 

Hinco the accession to supreme power of the Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Mint of France has ooinea 2,000 five-franc pieces (4s« Q^, French standard) beaJring 
the cfiigy of the Ihreside^t of the Republic. 

The English penny is tnmed Into centimes by adding a cipher. 

Thus— 

1 penny, 10 centimes. 
8 ponce, 80 centimes. 

The English shilling is turned into francs by adding one-fourth of the nnmber to the number itself. 

Thus, to 4s., add one-fourth, 6 Arancs. 
18s., add one-fourth, 16 francs. 

The English pound is turned into Arancs by adding two ciphers, and taking the fourth. 

Thus— £18— 1800^ divided by 4, Is aoo francs. 



MEASURE. 
French Lineal Measure. 



The Metro, or measure of length, is one-tenth longer than the English yard. The 
Kilometre is equal to 4 furlongs, 218 ^ards, 1 foot, or rather more than half a mile. 
Ton Kilometres make six miles English. , 

8qwire Measure, 
The Hectare is two and a-half acres English. 

Measure of Weight — Solids. 

A Gramme is the woisht of a cubic centimetre of water. The Kilofframme is equal 
to 2lb 3^z. English. Kaw Silk and Flour are sold in France by the Kilogramme. A 
sack of Flour averages 157 Kilogrammes. 

Measure of Capacity — TAquids, 

Tlio I^itro is eaual to 1} pints English. The Decalitre, 2 ^lons 1 pint. The 
Hccalitro, 22 gallons and ^tn of a pint. Casks of wine coutam upon the average 
700 Litres. Wine is also sold by the " feuillette," 35 or less gallons. The brandy 
of the Surgeres has boon sold, in 1802, at 40 to 40 francs, or £1 13s. 4d. to £1 17s. 6a. 
the Hecalitre, or 22| gallons. , 



ERRATA. 

Page 3. — St. Ingulphus^ ahhot of Croyland^ not Ingvlphus Lanfranr. 

Page 2?^. — An one, not a one. 

Pago 4 1. — Clement Marot Strozzi^ for Selvius. 

Page 42. — Qiieen Catherine Parr, omitted amongst the list of learned ladies. 

Page 46. — Palace of St. Jamei^s for WhiteJiaU. 

Page 47. — Mary Queen of Scots executed Nov. 7th, not Nov. 14th. 

Page 48. — Death of Queen Elizabeth, ^fegw years, not Jive years, after the defeat 
of the Armada. 

Page 82. — The united forces of Russia, Prussia, and England, 170,000, not 
140,000. 

Page 146. — Pope Julius the Second, instead of Julius the Twelfth. 

Page 147. — The Cathedral of St. Peter's, at Rome, contimted by Michael Angelo, 
and completed in 1 62 1 . 

Page 172. — 1685, not 1633, as the period of the marriage of Madame de 
Maintenon, and Louis the Fourteenth. 

Pages ] 89 and 202. — The names of Madame Campan and Madame Lefevre 
JDumier, sculptors, omitted. 
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